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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


This Is the fourth and final report on our research, which began 
In 1975, of the community development block grant (ODBC). In each of 
the previous reports we focused on what we saw as the most relevant 
policy issue during the period covered. The first report highlighted 
an analysis of the formula allocation system and proposed the 
establishment of a dual formula. That report also established the key 
elements necessary to analyze the block grant and distinguish It from 
Its predecessor, categorical grants; the analytical focal points were 
the local decision process, intergovernmental Issues, development 
priorities, and the distribution of benefits. The second report 
centered on decentralization and we concluded that after the first 2 
years of CDBG more local discretion over program priorities had been 
achieved, although there were slgns^that greater Federal involvement 
would occur as the program matured. In oiir report on the third and 
fourth years of the program, the key policy issue was targeting of 
benefits; we concluded that this policy emphasis of officials of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development under the Carter 
Administration resulted in increased program benefits to lower Income 
groups. The targeting policy also resulted In a greater HUD 
involvement in local development programs . 


In this report, which extends the research to the fifth and sixth 
years of ODBC, we continue the longitudinal analysis of local decision 
processes, intergovernmental Issues, program choices, and the 
distribution of benefits. The policy issue we highlight Is program 
Implementation or execution. There are three reasons for this choice. 
First, the program has been In operation long enough to examine how 
communities are doing in carrying out their programs. We examine the 
kinds of problems communities confront in executing their programs; we 
do not judge whether the local programs are appropriate or effective 
relative to local needs. Second, during the fifth and sixth years HUD 
began to give Increased attention to Implementation of local programs. 
Third, we want to cast our analytical net over all program stages from 
application through implementation within the context of 
decentralization, which has been the central theme throughout the 6 
years of research. In developing a perspective for viewing the program 
over 6 years, at times In this report we step back from the data to 
make general observations about the program and how It works, 
statements which we believe are valid based on 6 years of research 
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experience rather than being connected to specific data collected. 

In examining the 6-year period we also wish to get some insight 
into whether local processes have tended to become 

institutionalized — that is, regularized and formalized — and priorities 
stabilized. Viewed another way, is each year's grant to a community 
treated like new money, open to all competing claims, or have the 
program priorities become fixed, discouraging potentially new 
participants from seeking entry to what has become a relatively closed 
decisionmaking system? 

"Decentralization," "Institutionalization," and "stability" are 
risky analytical terms. They are highly subjective in definition and, 
as value-laden terms, carry implications of good and bad, depending 
upon one's point of view. Except for our analysis of the original 
distribution formula, throughout the 6 years of research we have 
avoided evaluating CDBG In terms of good or bad policy. We repeat what 
we said in the first report: 

... we see our role as providing uniform and 
systematic data on the most policy-relevant effects of 
the program. On this basis readers can decide for 
themselves whether they think it Is a good 
program— whether It should be continued, expanded, 
basically reconstituted, or dropped, in favor of some 
other program or no program at all. 

As to the program's success or failure, we also repeat from the first 
report: ”... the answer to the question of whether these 
. . . findings indicate success or failure for the CDBG program depends 
upon the values and perceptions of the individual reader."^ 


Field Network Evaluation System 

The CDBG research uses a field network evaluation system (FNES) as 
the basic data collection and analytical approach. FNES involves a 
national network of resident observers, primarily political scientists 
and economists, who study an agreed-upon set of process and program 
Issues in coraraunlttes where they live or in nearby communities with 
which they are familiar. The field associates base their analyses on 
standardized budget and program data, memorandums and other 
informational documents, locally developed government data, and 
interviews with key officials and participants In the decisionmaking 
process. The central staff maintains contact with the associates, 
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reviews and codes the field data, and conducts the overall analysis. 

To be most effective, FNES research must begin with the start of a 
program, operate within a uniform analytical framework, and continue over 
several years with periodic field observations. HUD contracted with The 
Brookings Institution to monitor the CDBG program for a 6-year period, 
beginning with the first program year in 1975 . This longitudinal approach 
made it possible to introduce Important changes in research methodology 
such as measuring the Influence of local participants in decisionmaking 
and the measurement of estimated benefits among income groups. Longi- 
tudinal research has also made it possible to change the policy focus of 
the reports, as noted at the beginning of the chapter. 

An Important feature of the FNES methodology is the research 
conference, where the central staff and the field associates discuss 
the principal policy issues to be studied and develop the final field 
analysis form (appendix 1) . The conference for the fourth round of 
CDBG monitoring was held on March 6-7, 1980, in St. Louis, Mo. The 
field research was done during the summer of 1980, and associates 
submitted their reports in the fall. 

Sample 

The field research is based on observations in 52 jurisdictions 
selected to take into account a mix of characteristics: (1) type of 
recipient — central city, satellite city, and urban county; (2) regional 
location; (3) population size; (4) income level; and (5) previous 
categorical grant experience (appendix 2) . Some parts of the analyses 
are based on 50 jurisdictions; Lansing and East Lansing, Mich, are not 
included,^ 

Our previous reports were based on a sample of 61 jurisdictions. 

Nine nonmetropolitan communities previously included were dropped from 
the field research for the fifth and sixth years.'' In several of these 
jurisdictions, the grants were based entirely on the hold-harmless 
provisions of the CDBG legislation and their entitlements were being 
phased out.® HUD provided discretionary grants to some of these 
communities. However, such grants do not operate under the same rules 
as the formula entitlement program; recipients of discretionary grants 
have less flexibility in making program choices. Put another way, the 
continuity of funding and flexibility in choices that are the key 
factors in the entitlement program are missing for the nonentitlement 
recipients; this in turn limits the analytical continuity of the 
decisionmaking process and program choices. For the above reasons we 
decided to confine the final round of research to formula entitlement 
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jurisdictions. All data for the first 4 years have been recalculated 
to Include only those communities in the smaller sample. 

We had to cluster the sample jurisdictions geographically so that 
one field associate could report on two or more units; therefore, we 
could not use random sampling procedures. Although the sample Is not 
designed to be statistically representative of jurisdictions 
participating in the national program, it Is considered to be 
sufficiently diverse to provide a good picture of major trends in the 
CDBG program. It should be noted, however, that the sample is weighted 
toward larger jurisdictions. In the sixth program year, the sample 
jurisdictions received $978.8 million, or about 26 percent of total 
program funds; the sample represented 8 percent of all entitlement 
jurisdictions. 

Table 1~1 groups the sample jurisdictions by type of jurisdiction 
and previous categorical experience; table 1~2 shows the regional 
distribution; table 1“3 shows the sample by population size. 

Major Findings 

The chapters that follow focus on the fifth and sixth years of the 
program but also build upon the longitudinal presentations of the 
previous reports. Chapter 2 summarizes the new regulatory and other 
administrative policies that Influenced the program in the fifth and 
sixth years. Chapter 3 is an analysis of intergovernmental issues and 
the local decisionmaking processes. Chapter 4 is concerned with local 
program choices, the distribution of benefits, and the 
interrelationship between programs and benefits. The chapter also 
includes an exploratory attempt to measure the effects on social 
targeting resulting from local decisions to shift funds among program 
categories during the implementation process. 

Program execution Is the subject of chapter 5, It examines: (1) 
the principal elements that appear to Influence the level of difficulty 
in program execution; (2) expenditure rates and progress on local 
programs; and (3) local capacity to execute development programs. 
Chapter 6 presents our conclusions about the CDBG program baaed on our 
6 years of research and the possible direction of CDBG under the Reagan 
Administration. 

Here are the major findings of this report: 
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Table 1-2. Regional Distribution of Sample Jurisdictions 


Region 

Number 
in sample 

Percentage 
of sample 

Percentage of 
all entitlement/ 
Jurisdictions 

Northeast 

U 

27 

9 

Midwest 

13 

25 

8 

South 

12 

23 

7 

V/est 

13 

25 

10 

Total 

Jurisdictions 

52 

100 

9 


Source: From U.S. Census Bureau data. 


Table 1 - 3 * Distribution of Sample by Population Size 


Population size 

Number in 
sample 

Percentage 
of sample 

Percentage of 
all entitlement 
jurisdictions 

More than 1,000,000 

7 

14 

88 

500,000 to 1,000,000 

11 

21 

36 

250,000 to 500,000 

11 

21 

14 

100,000 to 250,000 

9 

17 

7 

Less than 100,000 

14 

27 

4 

Total Jurisdictions 

52 

100 

9 



Source: From U.S. Census Bureau data. 
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1. In the fifth and sixth years HUD became increasingly involved 
in various aspects of local execution of the CDBG program. A "use or 
lose" policy on the rate of local expenditure of CDBG funds was an 
Important vehicle for this Involvement. There were only a few cases 
where the policy had a major Impact on local program priorities, hut It 
did have the general effect of bringing greater scrutiny by HUD Into 
the details of administration and implementation of local programs. In 
this sense, it extended the HUD role into the stage of program 
implementation in ways that were not evident in the first 4 years of 
the program (chapters 2 and 3). 

2. Local decisionmaking systems appeared to have settled into a 
pattern of executive dominance. The generally low level of Influence 
by local legislators showed further decline in the fifth and sixth 
years. There was evidence of greater citizen activism as the result of 
both the Increasing visibility of the program as it progressed and HUD 
emphasis on neighborhood revitalization. These added to the demands 
for CDBG activities by neighborhood groups (chapter 3). 

3. Generally, local program priorities settled on a neighborhood 
revitalization strategy emphasizing housing rehabilitation and 
neighborhood public improvements. An increasingly large share of funds 
was earmarked to continue specific activities started under the block 
grant, suggesting that a considerable amount of local decisionmaking 
concerned increments of funding for ongoing activities rather than 
establishing new priorities. However, there remained sufficient 
flexibility in local programs to permit undertaking some new activities 
each year (chapter 4). 

4. In the fifth and sixth years the estimated level of benefits 
to lower income groups, which we refer to as social targeting, fell 
slightly below the high of 62 percent In the fourth year. There was an 
Increase in the number of communities where the estimated level of 
social targeting fell below 50 percent, a reversal of the trend in the 
earlier years. A decline in the level of social targeting among 
satellite cities was a major reason for the overall drop (chapter 4). 

5. Execution problems were frequent during the first 5 years of 
CDBG, although communities were making progress In dealing with some of 
these problems as the program proceeded. Problems occurred in all of 
the sample jurisdictions, but in some communities the problems were 
greater and more persistent than in other communities. The problems 
were predominantly procedural, resulting from the difficulty common to 
public administration of managing a complex program involving many 
actors and many different kinds of activities. A lack of experienced 
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personnel and underestimation of costs were also Important factors that 
slowed Implementation; communities tended to overcome the former as the 
program proceeded, but the latter, which was related to Inadequate 
front-end planning and inflation, was more persistent. Problems most 
frequently occurred in housing rehabilitation and related general 
public improvements. Housing rehabilitation was often a new 
undertaking in communities. In the case of general improvements, new 
Federal requirements frequently had to be integrated into traditionally 
local ways of doing things (Chapter 5). 

6, Over 6 years one general effect of the block grant program was 
to improve the planning, execution, and management capacity of 
communities. HUD pressure on both substantive and administrative 
issues added to development of that capacity. HUD'^s social and 
geographic targeting policies also had the effect in some communities 
of raising the sensitivity of local officials to the development needs 
In their lower income neighborhoods; this tended to be the case in 
communities that had not participated in the programs consolidated into 
the block grant (chapter 5). 
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CHAPTER 2 


EXTENDING THE POLICY REACH 


The most evident policy change affecting the fifth and sixth years 
of CDBG was the more active Involvement by HUD officials In local 
implementation. In becoming more actively Involved In Implementation, 
HUD officials cast their oversight Into all stages of the program. 

This was an extension of the "hands-on" policy adopted by HUD In the 
third program year when officials of the new Carter Administration 
began to pursue more actively certain of the substantive national ob- 
jectives of the CDBG legislation. As discussed in our previous report, 
this represented a significant change from the "hariab--off" policy of 
HUD officials in the Ford Administration who chose to emphasize the de- 
centralization "goal of "the blo'ck grant. 1 

Two lines of policy affecting the fifth and sixth years must be 
traced, with different antecedents and aimed at different aspects of 
the program. The first concerned HUD's own policy preference for 
actively pursaing certain national program objectives, particularly geo- 
graphic and social targeting. The second policy concerned program pro- 
gr'essj 'a policy Importantly influenced By Ted'eral officials not directly 
responsible for administration of the block grant. 

Pursuing Substantive Policy Objectives 

In our previous report we discussed In detail the formulation and 
Implementation of the social and geographic targeting policies adopted 
In early 1977, soon after the Carter Administration took office. The 
effects of the policies were felt first by communities during HUD 
review of local applications for the third-year grants. By March 1, 
1978, when the formal regulations governing the new policies were 
Issued, hud's targeting policies were fully In plac^ and appeared to 
have had a broad Impact on the fourth program year. As the program 
proceeded, the policy focus shifted from equity to managerial Issues 
through the development of new administrative mechanisms in the fifth 
year to enable HUD officials In the area offices to better review 
applications and monitor local programs to assure compliance with the 
policies. This shift had Implications for local officials preparing 
the application and implementing the program. 
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The Application 


Beginning with the grants for the fifth year, HUD developed a new 
application form. One part of the application was a requirement for a 
3~year community development and housing plan which was to provide a 
framework within which HUD reviewers could: (1) compare local plans 
with national objectives, and (2) decide how a communlty''s annual 
program fit the 3-year plan. For each proposed activity Included in 
the 3-year plan, the applicant was required to specify which of three 
national objectives the activity was designed primarily to 
meet — benefits to lower Income persons, elimination or prevention of 
slums and blight, or meeting a need of particular urgency. Given the 
rather general guidance on the substance of the 3-year plan and the 
less-than-rlgorous nature of most of these plans, the more Important 
Impact of the new application form was on the organization of the 
annual plan. Generally, the format of the application required local 
officials to organize their programs on an areal basts. That Is, 
Instead of the format previously used of organizing applications by the 
category of activities or simply listing the activities, the new form 
required communities to organize their spending plans primarily on a 
neighborhood basis, showing what activities and how much spending were 
allocated to specified neighborhoods or target areas. Each activity 
proposed also had to specify what share of the benefits went to lower 
Income groups, thus adding to the policy emphasis on that national 
objective. The new form also permitted packaging similar activities to 
highlight an objective such as economic development, but the areal 
approach was the principal organizing scheme. 

This arrangement presumably made It easier for HUD officials 
reviewing the application to judge the proposed activities against the 
national objectives and to determine whether certain activities should 
be rejected. This approach also made It possible for the reviewer to 
determine the extent to which communities were concentrating their 
activities In target areas in support of HlTD^s neighborhood strategy 
area (NSA) regulations, discussed below. The application format was 
also seen by HUD as a way to make it easier for local citizen groups to 
assess their coramuntty''s program. For local officials, to prepare the 
new application in the proper format meant more work; It also 
potentially exposed the application to closer HUD scrutiny and 
rejection of specific activities. The most vulnerable activities were 
often small ones which, although they may not have met the national 
objectives, might be politically Important at the local level. Getting 
HUD to finally accept some of these activities frequently meant that 
local officials had to spend considerable time and creative talent to 
Justify the project. It was at this level of small decisions where the 
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conflict between national objectives and local discretion sometimes was 
the most Irritating — to both sides. 

Hand books 


In our first report we said that at the beginning of the CDBG 
program HUD, largely for symbolic reasons, decided not to publish a 
handbook for the CDBG program. The urban renewal handbook, with its 
huge size and minute level of detail, had come to be viewed by local 
officials as symbolizing the worst features of Federal control over 
grants. The absence of a handbook for CDBG meant that local officials 
were uncertain of what they could do under the block grant, producing 
many questions from local officials and great variations in the replies 
from the different HUD area offices. At the beginning, the absence of 
clear guidance on such things as the eligibility of a specific activity 
may have been Irritating, but It did not appear to be critical in most 
communities. HUD itself had no clear policies on many of the questions 
raised and the general policy of hands-off that had been adopted on the 
substance of local programs made It possible for communities to set 
their own course with little fear of major problems with HUD. 

As the program progressed, the regulations expanded and changed 
frequently and the chief instruments for communicating HUD policy from 
Washington to its field offices were memorandums and guidelines which 
usually expired at the end of 6 months. As the number of such 
Instructions increased and as HUD became more active in pursuing the 
national objectives, this system became too cumbersome to assure the 
uniform implementation of policies. In early 1979 HUD assembled its 
various guidelines into two handbooks for use by Its area officials, 
one handbook for reviewing applications and one handbook for site 
monitoring . 

Application handbook . This was a handbook on how to Interpret the 
various HUD regulations when reviewing local applications. An example 
of the kind of guidance given HUD field officials concerned the 
designation of an NSA. In the regulations, an NSA was generally 
defined as a designated area in which there Is a concentration of CDBG 
activities sufficient to produce "substantial long-term improvements 
within a reasonable period of tirae."^ The regulations did not define 
"reasonable period of time," nor did the handbook for reviewing 
applications. The handbook did mention the 5-year standard used In the 
section 8 substantial rehabilitation program, but added that, "This 
does not necessarily apply to block grant MSA's." While allowing 
flexibility, the handbook expanded the definition to read "a reasonable 
and predictable time period” (emphases theirs)” Another handbook 
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guideline concerning NSA's was that In some cases "limited availability 
of resources may require that applicants designate smaller areas than 
they might otherwise wish in order to meet the concentration 
requirement.” As noted in chapter 4, some communities in our sample 
had to change the size of their NSA's to meet this general standard. 

Another example of a standard that had an important Impact on 
local decisions was the constraint on spending on social and public 
services outside of NSA's. The regulations limited services to 
residents of the NSA; the handbook elaborated on the constraint to say 
that the servlceg "may only incidentally be provided" for persons 
outside the NSA. “This means that well over half of the recipients 
must be residents of the designated NSA areas." The regulation and the 
handbook's guideline affected spending on social services in some 
communities where such services frequently were provided to a wide 
area. A regulation with a similar Intent was applied to code 
enforcement activities. The handbook advised HUD field reviewers to 
look closely at code enforcement activities to assure they are linked 
with other Improvement activities. Although this did not necessarily 
confine code enforcement to NSA's, "it is generally ^n such areas that 
the requirements for code enforcement would be met.” 

The handbook basically reflected and elaborated on the policies 
established by the regulations. The point is that in the fifth year of 
the program the handbook became HUD's operating tool for the uniform 
application of more detailed HUD standards to guide approval of a more 
detailed local application. 

Monitoring handbook . This handbook was issued in early 1979 to 
provide HUD field officials with uniform directions on what to look for 
during site visits which conducted once a year in each 

entitlement jurisdiction. The handbook covered all programs under the 
jurisdiction of HUD's Office of Community Planning and Development; 
besides CDBG, this Included programs such as the urban development 
action grant (UDAG), the section 312 housing rehabilitation program, 
urban homesteading, and a few others. The purpose of such visits was 
to check on the progress of local CDBG programs, local capacity to 
carry out programs, and compliance with various laws and regulations, 
as well as to sea that waste and mismanagement were minimized. 

The scope of the monitoring meant that HUD officials had not only 
to examine the progress on selected major activities but also to 
examine the community's management capacity, thus providing a basis for 
closer site monitoring and the guidelines developed in the handbooks. 
The handbook's guidelines on examining management capacity covered the 
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financial management and recordkeeping systems and the local system for 
monitoring the progress of all activities carried out under CDBG. The 
handbook did not require any specific form that the various components 
of the management system should take, such as standard forms for 
financial data, hut it did mean that HUD officials would be looking at 
those aspects of local administration which local officials most regard 
as being their own business. 

Program Progress 

Ac the stage of program Implementation, there are at least two 
major questions; Are communities making progress on their programs? 

How effective are these programs In dealing with development problems 
and needs? We are concerned only with the first question and HUD'*s 
efforts to establish some basis for measuring progress. The second 
question falls outside the scope of our monitoring research and Is 
heavily value-laden. 

The question of program progress Is related to the capacity of 
local governments to carry out a development program under a block 
grant approach. A discussion of capacity is Included in chapter 5. 

HUD is charged in the CDBG legislation with analyzing local capacity. 
Section 104(d) of the law states: 

The Secretary shall, at least on an annual basis, make 
such reviews and audits as may he necessary or 
appropriate to determine whether the grantee has 
carried out a program substantially as described in its 
application. . . and whether the applicant has a 
continuing capacity to carry out In a timely manner the 
approved Community Development Program. 

Thus, any administration, whether adopting a hands-off or hands-on 
po cy on program control, was likely to eventually confront questions 
of local capacity, how the program was progressing, and how to measure 
‘iwestions came to the forefront of policy Issues in 
early as most communities were applying for their fourth-year 
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TJ.S. General Accounting Office (GAO), an agency of the Congress, put 
pressure on HUD about the slow rate of expenditure of CDBG funds, and 
HUD In turn put the pressure on block grant recipients. What resulted 
vas a scramble by HUD to search for other ways to measure progress and, 
at the local level, a aeries of adjustments In programs and procedures 
to Improve their expenditure rates. The Importance of the expenditure 
rate Issue In HUD-local relations la discussed in the next chapter} the 
kinds of programmatic and procedural responses made at the local level 
are discussed in chapters 4 and 5. 

More specifically, expenditure rates became a major issue of CDBG 
following a letter of January 24, 1978, from the GAO to HUD Secretary 
Patricia R. Harris. In the letter, the GAO said that It 

developed various criteria for determining whether 
communities move forward on approved projects. One la 
an analysis of expenditures, obligations, award of 
contracts, and other tangible evidence of 
accomplishment. Another criterion Is to compare the 
progress made by communities of comparable size and 
activity. 

The GAO analysis was made In 56 communities In the New York City and 
Newark, N.J., area offices and covered expenditures for the first 2 
program years. The conclusion drawn and stated In the letter to 
Secretary Harris was; 

We believe that the Department should not approve 
additional funds for grantee projects when there has 
been little or no spending on these approved projects 
unless spending of the additional funds In the upcoming 
period can reasonably be assured. We also believe that 
the Department should direct communities, when projects 
have not progressed to the point where the additional 
funds are needed, to propose other projects that can be 
more readily Implemented,. resulting In a more immediate 
benefit to the community. 

The GAO thus made a clear linkage between expenditure rates and program 
progress; further, it pressed HUD to use that Indicator to force 
communities to shift to activities on which the money could be spent 
more rapidly. Lost was the issue of whether fast spending might divert 
communities from their development priorities and result in choosing 
less desirable projects. 
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HUD undertook a "reconnaissance study" of Its own and concluded 
that the expenditure rate was an Important measure of program progress 
hut the Issue was more complicated than Implied by the GAO conclusion. 
In a March 1978 report^ HUD stated. 


• « • the use of this indicator is i;uuipa.i.uutea oy cn 
type of projects the grant recipient Is undertaking, 
the program experience of the recipient; and various 
operating modes unique to grant recipients, e.g., 
contracting procedures, local disbursement procedures, 
etc. 




In April 1978, HUD implemented a "use or lose" policy which put 
communities on notice that If they showed alow progress, they could 
lose part of their grants. Guidelines used by HUD area offices In 
reviewing applications stated: 

Where funds have previously been approved for 
particular projects, and those projects have not been 
Implemented, or progress has been unacceptably slow, 
you should question whether additional funding for 
those projects is appropriate. In some cases. It may 
appear that Improvements are being or will be made, and 
that the problem can be handled by requiring submission 
of progress schedules or other Information, and 
possibly conditioning of the contract. However, where 
It Is unlikely that additional funds will be 
effectively used, the Area Office may require that 
funds be reprogrammed or recommend that the grant be 
reduced. 


Thi. language uaa repeated In the 1979 handbook vhlch conaolldated 
previously Issued guidelines. 

in Deceoter 1978, Hire and Brooklnga oponaored a Joint conference 
prlaarlly of field aeeoelatee In the Brooklnga -onltorlng atudp tr 
asseaa various Indleatora of ptogrese. Including arpendUure « ea! 

rep%ne“nd Telp^idL:: ^regahlo^'^"- 

JoLl''’pro8^2'*’'spe;gI actlvltlea that uauafirarrincLS'L'” 

dlfflcJu!::-hur ?:?"Sir:o: ar^netu-^rpr^^rjualuy or 
Bucceae. The conference also coueludcd that othL nl™u?eria« Lded 
to assess program prograss. Theaa Included: (1) the extent “ 100 ^ 
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reprograming of funds to different activities; (2) the progress of 
capital projects through the various stages of development from 
planning to completion; (3) local In-house progress reports; (4) unit 
measures other than dollars; and (5) site monitoring visits. 

In hud's Operating Plan for 1980, the Assistant Secretary for 
Community Planning and Development said, "Again this year, field 
offices will be asked to place special-emphasis on expenditure of block 
grant funds by entitlement grantees." ^ The plan went on to specify how 
the area offices should implement the emphasis. 

Meanwhile, as HUD was implementing Its "use or lose" policy, the 
GAO apparently had second thoughts about where that Indicator of 
progress could lead. In a study prepared for Senator William Proxmlre, 
Chairman of the Appropriations Subcommittee which provided HUD funds, 
the GAO said: 

We believe that the emphasis HUD Is putting on 
spending block grant funds in directives and guidance 
to its administrators and to entitlement communities 
creates the potent|^l for Ineffective and inappropriate 
use of such funds. 

The statement seemed to diverge sharply from the GAO position of early 
1978, which escalated the expenditure rate Issue and led to the "use or 
lose" policy. 

In a notice to the field staff on October 22, 1980, HUD continued 
to give emphasis to the use of expenditure rates "as one part of the 
evaluation of a grantee's overall progress. Drawdown data are readily 
available and objective. It therefore serves as g^useful general 
indicator of the rate of project implementation." But HUD cautioned 
its field offices; 

While drawdown analysts is a useful initial indicator 
of overall progress, further review of a grantee's 
program Is necessary. This analysis should focus on 
the status of individual projects and the process the 
grantee uses to develop, plan, and Implement Its 
program. 

Thus, In seeking to evaluate program progress, HUD combined both a 
quantitative measure, expenditure rates, with process-oriented 
indicators such as the stage of implementation of an activity (e.g., 
planning, bidding, contracting, etc.). In the process of examining 
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spending levels, HUD officials looked at the overall expenditure rate 
of a community ‘While reviewing Its applications for the next year's 
grant, and at the progress of expenditures on specific activities 
during site visits. There was a range of possible Impacts at the local 
level such as: (1) a loss of funds; (2) ad hoc, short-term shifting of 
funds among activities; and (3) procedural changes to show a faster 
rate of spending. As discussed in later chapters of this report, the 
reprograming and procedural Impacts were the most frequent. In the 
fifth program year only 30 communities throughout the Nation had 
conditions concerning spending rates attached to approval of their 
grants. Only one, Houston, Tex., actually lost funds; Its fifth-year 
grant was reduced by $435,000, about 2 percent of Its grant for that 
year. In L980, 25 communities had conditions attached to their grants. 

Conclusion 


In becoming more actively involved In Implementation, HUD 
officials by the fifth year were scrutinizing all stages of the program 
from application (what communities planned to do) through execution 
(whether communitlea were following their plans and what progress they 
were making). In many respects HUD'a progressively increasing 
involvement over 6 years in all stages of the program is the dilemma of 
block grants. If block grants Include substantive national goals, then 
active federal pursuit of the goals tends to become a search for 
policies and mechanisms to close local escape hatches. Groups 
benefiting from those goals and advocates for such groups are likely to 
be sympathetic to such Federal activism. But to many local officials, 
though not all, such "expansionism" impinges on the greater local 
discretion they expected from the block grant and frequently intrudes 
into what they regard as traditionally local prerogatives. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE CDBG DECISION PROCESS 


In this chapter, three aspects of the CDBG decisionmaking process 
are examined • First, we look at the overall trend In the level of HUD 
involvement in local programs. Second, we analyze intergovernmental 
Issues that emerged or gained new emphasis in the fifth and sixth 
program years to determine whether the HUD policies discussed in the 
previous chapter had an Impact at the local level. This analysis spans 
the range of issues from the application through the implementation 
stages. Third, we look at local decisionmaking processes to determine 
whether after 6 years stability or continued change is the dominant 
feature of those processes. 


Introduction 


Local CDBG programs are affected by both external, most notably 
HUD, and local Influences. Generally, HUD^s Influence is determined by 
how agency officials define the "rules of the game," while the 
distribution of Influence among local participants is related to their 
role in a bargaining process to establish development priorities and 
make allocation decisions. This Introductory section provides an 
overview, through Illustrative cases, of the operation of these 
external and Internal influences, the interrelationships between them, 
and their effects on local program decisions. The section also serves 
as a background for the subsequent analysis of Intergovernmental 
decisionmaking in CDBG and factors related to Institutionalization or 
regularization of the local decision process. 

External Factors-^IIUD Policy 


To recap our previous findings, during the first 2 years of the 
program we characterized HUD'^s role on local decisions as "peripheral" 
and "more procedural than substantive." For the third and fourth years 
the recurring terms describing the HUD role were "active,” "expanded," 
and "pressure," as Federal officials implemented the policy to Increase 
social targeting, the level of benefits to lower income groups. 

However, in imposing a social targeting strategy on those communities 
with low levels of such benefits, generally the choice of specific 
activities within that strategy was left largely to local participants 
in the decision process. 
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For the fifth and sixth years the external policy environment 
expanded with an emphasis by HUD on the progress of local programs. 
This meant that Federal policy now contemplated a closer scrutiny of 
all stages of the CDBG process than had been the case in the earlier 
years. 


Changes In external rules of the game have an Impact on local 
programs. Huntington Beach, Calif., illustrates the effects HUD''8 
targeting policy had on the local decision process and the substance of 
the local program; it also gives an insight into the relationship 
between the structure of the local decision process and program 
choices. 


Huntington Beach 

According to the field associate, Huntington Beach 
is an ’’affluent, sophisticated city which is very 
oriented toward planning." With the exception of 
several small grants for open space and park 
development, Huntington Beach had no prior experience 
with Federal programs. The city's priorities at the 
outset of CDBG were "maintaining open space and parks" 
and "providing adequate municipal services and 
facilities— in short, keeping up with new growth." 

Staff officials from the planning department were 
delegated responsibility by the city manager for 
preparing the application. During the first 2 years, 
planning staff officials acted as coordinators and 
mediators of various proposals for capital development 
projects from the city's line departments. HUD's role 
was assessed as minor; Huntington Beach, the associate 
noted, "hears from HUD only when things go wrong, such 
as when the proper forms are not filled out." The 
city's CDBG program, with a heavy emphasis on major 
public works projects — storm drains and community 
centers— reflected the city's priorities for cltywlde 
development. 

Changes in HUD's policy in 1977 shifted Federal 
officials from "understanding the local perspective" to 
pressuring for more geographic targeting and targeting 
of funds to benefit low- and moderate-income families. 
HUD's pressure on Huntington Beach to emphasize social 
targeting and neighborhood conservation was Informal 
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and supportive, but It was persistent. An Important 
organizational result was that the city manager shifted 
responsibility for CDBG from the planning department to 
a newly created two-person community development staff. 
These persons— contract employees hired only for the 
duration of the block grant program — ’’know the plan, 
know the regs, and are the contact with HUD" and were 
designated to manage the decisionmaking process and the 
implementation of the program. The interest and the 
Influence of the line departments in the block grant 
waned. 

The HUD policy altered the city's program choices. 
HUD's more active role also strengthened citizen 
Influence In the program; the citizen advisory group 
was alined with HUD In seeking to redirect the program 
toward neighborhood revitalization. Huntington Beach 
put an emphasis on neighborhood conservation and 
housing activities, except for the fifth year when 50 
percent of the block grant was spent for a firehouse In 
one of the target neighborhoods. Housing 
rehabilitation and related neighborhood public 
Improvements became the city's CDBG priorities. 

Internal Factors — Local Decision Process 


After 6 years of experience with the CDBG program, one might 
expect Institutionalization of the local decisionmaking process — that 
is, stability rather than continued change in the process and the roles 
played by various actors. 

To deal with the institutionalization issue, we continued the 
longitudinal analysis of previous Brookings reports, using several 
indicators of the distribution of Influence on the content of local 
programs. We examined whether the patterns of Influence stabilized by 
the sixth year or whether there continued to be significant changes In 
who was participating and how much Influence they had, A second 
dimension of the analysis concerned the general character of the 
overall process — centralized, shared, or dispersed power — that governs 
the local program. 

Greater local discretion over community development programs was a 
major goal of the block grant portion of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of l‘>74. Local officials were to be given greater 
freedom and flexibility to set their own priorities and select their 
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For the fifth and sixth years the external policy environment 
expanded with an emphasis by HUD on the progress of local programs • 

This meant that Federal policy now contemplated a closer scrutiny of 
all stages of the CDBG process than had been the case In the earlier 
years . 

Changes in external rules of the game have an Impact on local 
programs. Huntington Beach, Calif., illustrates the effects HUD^s 
targeting policy had on the local decision process and the substance of 
the local program; It also gives an Insight Into the relationship 
between the structure of the local decision process and program 
choices. 


Huntington Beach 


According to the field associate, Huntington Beach 
Is an "affluent, sophisticated city which la very 
oriented toward planning." With the exception of 
several small grants for open space and park 
development, Huntington Beach had no prior experience 
with Federal programs. The city's priorities at the 
outset of CDBG were "maintaining open space and parka" 
and "providing adequate municipal services and 
facilities — in short, keeping up with new growth." 

Staff officials from the planning department were 
delegated responsibility by the city manager for 
preparing the application. During the first 2 years, 
planning staff officials acted as coordinators and 
mediators of various proposals for capital development 
projects from the city's line departments. HUD's role 
was assessed as minor; Huntington Beach, the associate 
noted, "hears from HUD only when things go wrong, such 
as when the proper forms are not filled out." The 
city's CDBG program, with a heavy emphasis on major 
public works projects — storm drains and community 
centers — reflected the city's priorities for cltywlde 
development . 

Changes in HUD's policy in 1977 shifted Federal 
officials from "understanding the local perspective" to 
pressuring for more geographic targeting and targeting 
of funds to benefit low- and moderate-income families. 
HUD's pressure on Huntington Beach to emphasize social 
targeting and neighborhood conservation was Informal 
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and supportive, but It was persistent. An important 
organizational result was that the city manager shifted 
responsibility for CDBG from the planning department to 
a newly created two-person community development staff. 
These persons — contract employees hired only for the 
duration of the block grant program — "know the plan, 
know the regs, and are the contact with HUD" and were 
designated to manage the decisionmaking process and the 
implementation of the program. The Interest and the 
influence of the line departments in the block grant 
waned . 

The HUD policy altered the city^s program choices. 
hud's more active role also strengthened citizen 
Influence in the program; the citizen advisory group 
was alined with HUD in seeking to redirect the program 
toward neighborhood revitalization. Huntington Beach 
put an emphasis on neighborhood conservation and 
housing activities, except for the fifth year when 50 
percent of the block grant was spent for a firehouse in 
one of the target neighborhoods. Housing 
rehabilitation and related neighborhood public 
improvements became the city's CDBG priorities. 

Internal Factors — Local Decision Process 


After 6 years of experience with the CDBG program, one might 
expect institutionalization of the local decisionmaking process — that 
is, stability rather than continued change in the process and the roles 
played by various actors. 

To deal with the institutionalization issue, we continued the 
longitudinal analysis of previous Brookings reports, using several 
Indicators of the distribution of influence on the content of local 
programs. We examined whether the patterns of Influence stabilized by 
the sixth year or whether there continued to be significant changes in 
who was participating and how much Influence they had. A second 
dimension of the analysis concerned the general character of the 
overall process — centralized, shared, or dispersed power— that governs 
the local program. 

Greater local discretion over community development programs was a 
major goal of the block grant portion of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1^74. Local officials were to be given greater 
freedom and flexibility to set their own priorities and select their 
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own means 
our earll^ 
achieved. 


for meeting the needs of their communities. We concluded In 
r monitoring reports that greater local discretion had been 


Another process objective of the legislation was to enlarge the 
role of local generalist officials — mayors, city managers, county 
supervisors, and legislators — in the decisionmaking process. This 
enlargement was expected to be at the expense of specialist agencies, 
primarily semlautonomous urban renewal authorities, that frequently 
made major development decisions substantially Independent of local 
elected officials or those appointed by them. This objective had also 
been largely achieved In the early years of ^he program, with the 
process dominated by executive participants." 

The CDBG legislation also provided for citizen participation In 
local decisionmaking. However, aside from the requirement for public 
hearings on the proposed local CDBG program, the law was vague on what 
procedural form citizen participation should take and made no 
provisions for any particular structural arrangements for citizen 
Involvement. In our first report we stated that the attitude of local 
officials was more Important than structural arrangements In 
determining citizen Influence In program decisions. 


A resulting hypothesis on the evolution of decisionmaking 
processes would be that after 6 years of operation, the CDBG process 
would have stabilized with the process dominated by executive 
officials. The Influence of citizen groups would also be relatively 
fixed In a subordinate role to local officials. 


But, and hardly surprising, things are not that simple. In 
expanding local discretion, CDBG was immersed In a broader environment 
and it became susceptible to greater buffeting by local factors and 
events. Also, It was often a highly visible program that could be used 
for political advantage. Periodic elections stimulated the 
articulation of development priorities by incumbents and challengers, 
sometimes resulting In changes In the decision process and shifts in 
funding priorities. Also, because the block grant was formed by the 
consolidation of seven categorical grants, local officials in 
communities where these programs had operated were open to pressure by 
constituents of the older programs as well as new claimants In 
neighborhoods that had not benefited from the earlier grants. 

Moreover, CDBG was likely to be influenced by changes In local economic 
conditions. The Chicago case below Illustrates the Interrelationship 
between local political factors, buttressed by HUD policies, and the 
effects on local decisions. 
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Chicago 


The assumption by Jane Byrne of the office of 
mayor of Chicago, In April 1979, set the stage for 
Important changes In that city's CDBG program. Mayor 
Byrne's Immediate predecessors, Richard Daley and 
Michael Bllandic, had delegated major CDBG 
decisionmaking responsibility to a Community 
Development and Housing Coordinating Committee (CDHCC), 
consisting of representatives of city agencies that had 
been Involved in the categorical grant programs. 

The CDHCC was cochaired by the commissioners of 
the Department of Planning, City and Community 
Development and the Department of Human Services, who 
staked a claim on the lion's share of the funds. The 
Department of Human Services captured almost 
one-quarter of the first-year funds to continue social 
service programs started under model cities. In 
subsequent years, allocations for social services 
decreased while those for housing and neighborhood 
conservation activities — administered by the Department 
of Planning, City and Community Development — increased. 
At the same time, the CDHCC cochalrraea allocated money 
to any public unit that seemed to have a legitimate 
claim — such as the semi autonomous Park District and the 
city's street and sanitation agency — to CDBG funds. 

Once awarded the funds, the other agencies determined 
the specific activities to be carried out. According 
to the associate. Mayors Daley and Bllandic were called 
on from time to time to resolve "serious questions of 
priority," hut neither chose to play an active role In 
either the planning or day-to-day decisionmaking 
processes. 

Mayor Byrne's involvement has been much more 
direct and active. When she took office in April 1979, 
the year 5 application was nearly completed and she had 
little Impact on those allocations. However, she did 
move quickly to exercise direct control over the CDHCC 
and eventually to Influence program choices. She 
appointed the city's budget director to head the 
CDHCC — the first of several appointees to that post who 
did not receive a salary from CDBG funds and who did 
not represent line departments. The CDHCC chairman 
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reported directly to the mayor and the CDHCC became 
more involved in monitoring department operations and 
in the review of department proposals. 

The mayor's Impacts on allocations were felt first 
in a $22.3 million amendment to the city's flfth~year 
program and then in the sixth-year application for 
funds. The fifth-year amendment was to accommodate 
both HUD pressure to speed the rate of spending on CDBG 
projects and the new mayor's desire to give more 
emphasis to housing and economic development 
activities. Her interests in housing rehabilitation 
and economic development and in greater concentration 
of CDBG resources to achieve a noticeable impact in the 
city's neighborhoods were carried over to the 
application for sixth-year funds. 

We now shift from the illustrative relationships between external and 
Internal Influences on local program choices to a broader analysis of 
intergovernmental relations and Issues on the CDBG program. 

hud's Role in the CDBG Process 


In the previous chapter we discussed how, as the program 
proceeded, HUD became increasingly Involved in all stages of the CDBG 
decision process. In the third and fourth years the focus of that 
involvement was the distribution of benefits; in the fifth and sixth 
years HUD's policy emphasis turned to program implementation and 
progress. To gain a general assessment of the direction of HUD's role 
in the overall CDBG process, field associates were asked whether that 
role was increasing, stable, or decreasing. By "role" we mean the sura 
of HUD's Involvement in the formulation, processing, approval, and 
Implementation of local CDBG plans. The HUD role can Include such 
activities as Informal Interaction with localities on either 
substantive or procedural Issues; formal Interactions on application 
submission, processing, and "red tape"; site visits and performance 
monitoring to assess local activities and performance; and HUD actions 
to promote specific decisions or actions on the part of local actors. 
Thus, the term "role" has a highly generalized meaning. In the next 
section we examine more specific issues in which HUD became Involved. 

A cautionary note: As stated In the first chapter, the nine 
nonmetropolitan communities Included in the previous reports were 
dropped from the field sample for the fifth and sixth years. To make 
the data comparable across the program years, we recalculated the 
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earlier data to Include only thoae jurisdictions which were included in 
the sample for each program year. Therefore, any comparison of the 
data In this chapter with comparable data in the previous reports 
should take Into account the change In the sample. 

As shown In table 3-1, for the sample as a whole the pattern has 
become one of fewer communities In which HUD''s role is expanding and a 
higher proportion In which that role has tended to stabilize. 
Nevertheless, as late as the sixth program year, associates reported 
that HUD‘'s role had expanded over the level of Involvement In the 
previous year In 30 percent of the sample jurisdictions. While 
expanding Involvement was less evident In urban counties, there did not 
appear to be any significant differences among the different types of 
jurisdictions, although the satellite cities showed a slight Increase 
In the number with an expanding role by HUD. However, the change Is 
slight and should not be overly Interpreted. 

In communities where HUD's role Increased, the nature of that 
Involvement and the reasons for the change varied widely. As noted 
earlier in the Chicago Illustration, the Involvement was based on HUD 
pressure for more rapid expenditure of funds. The associate for 
Pittsburgh reported HUD's expanded role concerned the city's geographic 
targeting policies (discussed in more detail In the next section) and 
resulted In a "deteriorating" general relationship between the city and 
HUD. The city believed that by insisting on specific target areas, HUD 
was "reverting to the old urban renewal approach." Conversely, HUD saw 
the city as more concerned with the "politics of spreading benefits" 
than adhering to HUD guidelines. 

The associate for San Jose, Calif., reported that prior to the 
fifth year HUD generally left matters of priorities and implementation 
in the city's hands. In the fifth year, however, HUD intervened In the 
Issues of benefits and expenditure rates. HUD intervened In the 
benefits Issue after a legal complaint was filed by San Jose Community 
Legal Services that the city was not meeting HUD's regulations; HUD 
supported the citizen complaint. On the spending Issue, officials of 
the HUD area office, in response to concerns of officials In 
Washington, asked the city to justify its noncorapletlon of several 
first year projects. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, there were numerous substantive and 
administrative Issues that led to a larger HUD role In various aspects 
of that city's programs. Among the Issues were HUD's view that the 
city lacked adequate staffing for monitoring and evaluating the 
program. Implementation of some public service activities citywide, a 
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Sole in the CDBG Process, by IVpe of Jurisdiction, Years 3 through 6 
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lack of Information on the needs and proposed strategies for designated 
NSA's, and the absence of a written citizen participation plan well 
Into the sixth program year. 

We now turn to a more detailed analysis of intergovernmental 
Issues, but before doing so we must emphasize the distinction between 
the analysis above of HUD's general role and the occurrence of specific 
issues between HUD and local officials. A field associate might report 
that hud's general role in a community's program had stabilized, but 
that role might Involve a high level of continuing Interaction from 
previous years over various specific Issues. 

Intergovernmental Issues 

To better understand the evolution of HUD— local relationships. It 
is important to examine the particular policy Issues that shaped those 
relationships over the 6 years of this research. We use the same 
framework for classifying Intergovernmental Issues used in previous 
reports. There are two major categories of intergovernmental 
Issues — substantive issues (what to do) and procedural Issues (how to 
do It). 

Substantive issues include two subcategories: 

° Strategy Issues , which concern the mix of program 
activities and the ways in which benefits are 
distributed as a result of the overall allocation of 
CDBG funds to program activities. 

o Program Issues , which deal with the definition 
and eligibility of specific activities of a 
jurisdiction's CDBG plan without reference to broader 
strategies or the targeting of benefits. 

For example, the number and size of neighborhood strategy areas Is a 
strategy Issue, while the eligibility of a proposed technical 
assistance activity la a program Issue. 

Procedural issues Include the following subcategories: 

0 Compliance issues , which Involve local conformity 
with prescribed procedures and mandates, such as equal 
opportunity, environmental protection, Davis-Bacon wage 
provisions, and citizen participation. 
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0 Administrative and technical tsaue9 > which deal 
with a variety of issues related to local management of 
CDBG program efforts, such as recordkeeping, 
contractual procedures, staff capabilities, accuracy of 
data and Information used at the local level, quality 
and content of submissions to HlfD, and reports on 
program performance* 

0 Rate of expenditure Issues , which concern the 
rate at which local Jurisdictions have spent their 
funds, both on an overall basis and for specific 
activities. 


Table 3-2 shows the types and frequency of HUD-local issues that 
emerged In the third through sixth years of the CDBG program. An Isaiio 
analyst^ of the second program year was presented In our second 
report. We retained that basic framework for subsequent years but, 
because of some changes In the definition of issues and coding, 
comparable data were not developed. 


The beat indication of the trend In the kinds of policy issues 
that occurred Is seen in the data for years 3 and 5. Our previous 
report covered the third and fourth years; by comparing the third and 
fifth years we link the previous findings to the new data. Also, the 
field research for these 2 years was conducted when those program years 
were either completed or nearly completed; thus, they cover Issues thnt 

application through Implementation. 
The field research for years 4 and 6 was conducted just as these 
applications were being approved by HUD and did not extend into the 
Implementation stage for those years; thus, the kinds of Issues that 
^ frequently during field visits by HUD officials would 

iJrirt ° undercounted. The undercount most likely would Involve 

the administrative, and compliance Issues, as well as 

the rate of expenditure for specific activities. 

Findings 


wveraij. we tound that HUD continued to have a slen^ffr«n^ 

“"8 progra,,.). „Uh thoao 

in the fifth , el! ?oLetLr L h?e, a^rJ 
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Table 3-2. Number of Jurisdictions in Which 
by Type of Issue 

Hiro-Local 

Issues 

Occurred, 

Type of issue 

Year 3 

Year 4 

Year 5 

Year 6 

Strategy issues 

37^ 

M 

11 

IZ. 

Social targeting 

30 

28 

16 

13 

Geographic targeting 

19 

19 

21 

19 

Program issues 

22 

15 

11 

14 

Compliance issues 


11 

11 

11 

Administrative/technical Issues 

11 

lA 

14 

11 

Rate of expenditure Issues 

12 

_7 

11 

li 


Source: Field research data. 

a. Each figure represents the number of jurisdictions in which a 
particular type of issue occurred. The sxuns of the incidence of social 
and geographic targeting exceed the occurrence of a strategy issue because 
of overlap in the number of jurisdictions where a targeting issue occurred. 
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Among all issues, the most notable Increase was the occurrence of 
the expenditure rate Issue, with the issue rising from 25 percent of 
the Jurisdictions In year 3 to more than 60 percent of the 
jurisdictions in year 5. This appeared to reflect HUD's policy 
emphasis in the fifth and sixth years (discussed generally in the 
previous chapter) on program execution in general and expenditure rates 
in particular^ The issue itself could be raised at the application 
stage, but was really directed at problems in implementation. 

There were also Increases in the number of jurisdictions whore 
compliance and admlnlstrattve/technlcal Issues occurred, with the 
former showing the greatest Increase. This probably resulted from the 
increase In the number of capital projects reaching the execution 
stage. This in turn meant that compliance problems such as minority 
contracting, minority employment by contractors, and wage standards 
were more likely to surface. 

The two summary points to be noted are: (1) the sharp rise in the 
expenditure issue which addressed program progress; and (2) by tho 
fifth year each category of Issues appeared in more than 60 percent of 
the sample jurisdictions. However, and we wish to emphasize this, 
while this indicated that HUD~local issues were occurring in all stages 
of the program, comments by many of the associates indicated that many 
of the Issues tended to be relatively minor. We now turn to a 
discussion of specific issues. 

Geographic targeting . This Issue primarily concerned the size and 
the number of neighborhood strategy areas (NSA''s). As noted in chapter 
2, the IffiA approach of concentrated spending to achieve visible 
improvements within a reasonable period of time was first Introduced In 
HUD regulations Issued in March 1978, and became effective In the 
fifth-year program. It should be noted, however, that a geographic 
targeting policy had started to evolve as early as the second program 
uisflr. oim -.-Xes on geographic targeting began to tighten in the third 
rs and culminated in the NSA regulations. We discuss 
rrence of the Issue in the fifth and sixth years and the 
[cations of the issue at the local level, and Illustrate 
:al responses. In chapter 4 there Is a further 
carget areas In terms of changes and stability in areal 


vlous report we stated that geographic targeting bocaao 
sue in the third and fourth years.” As shown in table 
persisted into the fifth and sixth years as HUD presaed 
ions by focusing on how communities drew their NSA 
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boundaries. 


Designation of target areas Is a sensitive political task. The 
two major programs consolidated into CDBG — urban renewal and model 
cities— -were baaed on highly limited geographic targeting and had the 
effect of leaving out adjacent areas which often had the same kinds of 
problems. In the early days of urban renewal this was not much of a 
problem, since residents usually fought inclusion in an urban renewal 
area because it generally meant tearing down their homes and 
displacement to other parts of the city. As urban renewal and the 
neighborhood development program became more oriented toward 
revitalization of residential neighborhoods in the mid- and late-19608, 
the resistance to Inclusion diminished (although it did not disappear, 
since homeowners often did not like the code enforcement provisions of 
a renewal project). In the case of model cities, exclusion from the 
model neighborhood meant being left out of a range of social services 
and the physical developments funded under the program. 

When CDBG came along, one of the first results was to expand the 
program across a wider geographic area. In the process, program 
benefits were spread to more lower income neighborhoods, although the 
spreading often meant activities in better-off neighborhoods as well. 
This expansion was politically beneficial to local elected officials, 
so any changes In the rules of the game for delineating target areas 
could cause some uneasiness at the local level. The uneasiness was 
likely to be greatest if areas were cut out of the program entirely. 
The changes were more easily made, and this was frequently the case In 
our sample, If they Involved only subdividing a larger area and making 
marginal adjustments In the distribution of program activities. How a 
particular community adjusted depended on its earlier approach to 
target areas and its ability to finesse politically, with both local 
residents and HUD, any shift in activities. 

It is worth noting in table 3-2 that the geographic targeting 
issue occurred in about 40 percent of the sample jurisdictions in the 
fifth and sixth years and that level has been relatively constant over 
the 4 years covered by our data. The absence of any overall change 
appeared to reflect the fact that many communities had developed a 
target area approach very early in the program; this is supported by 
data reported in the next chapter. HUD emphasis on geographic 
targeting in the third and fourth years resulted in more communities'' 
establishing such an areal policy. Thus, the Introduction of the NSA 
regulations in the fifth year did not have an important effect in many 
jurisdictions. Where it appeared as an Issue, no changes occurred or, 
in some cases, took the form of negotiated adjustments rather than 
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imposition of a new areal development strategy. Also, a lack of HUD 
followup to enforce the policy may account for the absence of change in 
the occurrence of the Issue. 

The general observation of the Seattle associate that "HUD Is 
exerting pressure for smaller, more concentrated NSA's" was widely 
reflected In the field reports. In Chicago, the associate reported 
nonenforcement of the policy. HUD questioned both the number (18) and 
the size (over 40 percent of the city's population) of Chicago's NSA's, 
but allowed the city to keep all of them, after ruling that the city's 
use of its own capital improvement funds In the NSA's met the 
'concentration test.' In Los Angeles the pressures of local politics 
conflicted with HUD's requirements. The associate reported, "The 
desire of council members to distribute CDBG funds among all 15 council 
districts is incompatible with HUD's aim for more concentrated spending 
to substantially improve specific city areas within 6 to 9 years." Los 
Angeles proposed 24 NSA's In the fifth year and 30 In the sixth. HUD's 
approval of both applications was conditioned on reduction of the 
number and size of the NSA's. later In the chapter we use Rochester as 
an illustration of how target area boundaries were adjusted to 
accommodate the NSA requirements. 

While the overall Incidence of the geographic targeting issue was 
relatively constant during years 3 through 6, it Is worth noting that 
the issue tended to occur more frequently In central cities than In 
suburban jurisdictions (satellite cities and urban counties), as shown 
in table 3-3. The issue occurred in half of the central cities (15 
cities) during the third and fourth program years, increasing to 71 
percent (20 cities) of these jurisdictions In the fifth and sixth 
years. For satellite cities the rate of Increase In the incidence of 
the issue was slower and the level of occurrence was lower. Increasing 
from 42 to 50 percent of these jurisdictions between the two periods. 
For urban counties the Incidence of the issue showed a decrease during 
the two periods, declining from 70 to 40 percent of the sample 
counties. 

When analyzed in terms of the level of urban distress, the 
geographic targeting Issue tended to occur more frequently In the most 
distressed cities (those above 250 on the urban conditions index), as 
shown in table 3-4; 9 of the 10 most distressed jurisdictions in the 
sample are central cities. 

In the next chapter, we present data showing that the more 
distressed a community, the more likely It was to have larger CDBG 
target areas and the more likely it was to distribute CDBG-funded 
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Table 3-3. Number of Jurisdictions in Which Targeting Was an Intergovernmental Issue During Years 3 through 
6, by Type of Jurisdiction 
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Table 3-4. Number of Jurisdictions in Which Targeting Was an Intergovernmental 
Issue, by Ranking on the Urban Conditions Index, Years 3-4 and 5-6 


Ranking on urban^ 
conditions index 
(mean = 100 ) 

Geographic targeting 

Social targeting 

Less than 100 (W=25) 

{relatively affluent) 

Years 3-i<- 

12 

24 

Years 5-6 

13 

8 

100-250 (W=15) 

(moderately distressed) 

Years 3-^ 

9 

10 

Years 5-6 

10 

8 

250 and above (N=10) 

(severely distressed) 

Years 3-^ 

6 

5 

Years 5-6 

T 

3 

Total (ir- 50 ) 

Years 3-^ 

27 

39 

Years 5-6 

30 

19 


Source: Field research data. 

a, The urban conditions index is derived by combining the factors of age of 
housing, poverty, and population change. The index is computed as follows: 


Percentage poverty Percentage pre- 1940 hoys 

Mean percentage poverty x Mean percentage pre-194-0 housing 


100 * percentage of population change 
100 + median percentage of population change 

This version of the index is used to show interrelationships between an 
individual city and all entitlement cities. For algebraic simplicity the 
denominators for all factors can be dropped (because they are constants) 
without changing the ranking of cities. 
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activities across a wider geographic area* The geographic targeting 
issue Includes both the broad issue of the size and delineation of 
target areas and the distribution of CDBG--funded activities* It is not 
surprising, therefore, that HUT) in pressing for more geographic 
targeting would thus raise the issue more frequently in the more 
distressed communities, which also tended to be central cities* 

Social targeting * Social targeting, the dominant policy issue in 
the third and fourth years, decreased considerably as an 
Intergovernmental Issue Ln the fifth and sixth years, as shown in table 
3‘“2. The number of communities where the issue occurred in the fifth 
and sixth years was only about half that of the previous 2-year period. 

In our previous report, we concluded that HUt) emphasis on the 
social targeting issue appeared to have resulted in Increased benefits 
for lower income persons* We noted that the issue had occurred most 
frequently In better-off suburban communities and it was the satellite 
cities which showed the greatest increases In benefit levels In the 
third and fourth years* (For methodological reasons we do not collect 
benefit data for urban counties.) For the fifth and sixth years the 
data on the incidence of the social targeting issue show the greatest 
decline in satellite cities and urban counties* Combining these two 
categories of jurisdictions, the issue had occurred in 86 percent of 
the communities In the third and fourth years; in the fifth and sixth 
years the Incidence of the issue dropped to about one-third* The issue 
also occurred less frequently in the central cities, but the decline 
was less, going from 66 to 43 percent of the central cities* 

As shorn in table 3-4, the greatest decline occurred in better-off 
jurisdictions of the sample, those below 100 on the urban conditions 
index. In that group of jurisdictions, the incidence of the issue 
declined from 96 percent of the communities in the third and fourth 
years to one-third In the fifth and sixth years* There was also a drop 
in less-well-off communities, but the decline was less. 

In the next chapter we present data showing a slight decline in 
the estimated level of social targeting in the fifth and sixth years 
with that decline accounted for primarily by a dropoff in satellite 
cities . 

Program issues . Program Issues are a recurring feature of the 
block grant program and over the years have tended to cover the same 
assortment of technical questions and the eligibility of specific 
ac t ivlt tes . 
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Issues Involving housing were noted more frequently than the 
eligibility of social services and capital Improvements. This is not 
surprising since housing Is the largest program category funded under 
the block grant, as discussed In the next chapter. Social services 
tended to be singled out for HUD scrutiny If their relationships to 
physical development programs, a requirement of the CDBG law, were not 
obvious. For example, in the fifth year HUD required Chicago to submit 
additional documentation to justify the relationship between 
approximately $5.3 million of physical development activities and 
support of nonprofit organizations and neighborhood services within the 
city's NSA'a. 


Expenditure of funds . Expenditure rate Issues could occur at both 
the application and Implementation stages, although such issues tended 
to be linked more frequently with the latter. In approving local 
applications, HUD sometimes warned local officials that more progress 
should be made in completing projects previously approved. HUD could 
go a step further and condition the approval of the application on a 
better spending record. However, as stated in the previous chapter, 
the conditioning of an application occurred In only a small number of 
cases and only In Houston was any money taken away. And In about 40 
percent of the communities In our sample the associate did not report 
any expenditure rate problems. 


When the expenditure Issue occurred, It could Involve either a 
particular activity or the overall rate of spending. In either case, 

It might result In HUD efforts to have the money reprogramed to another 
activity. For example, In Worcester, Mass., in the fifth year HUD 
sought to get the city to spend surplus funds from a variety of 
activities completed in the first 4 years and to reallocate funds for a 
flood control project that was not yet underway. The city had not 
spent the flood control funds because the project had been held up 
awaiting a grant from the Environmental Protection Agency. The city 
refused to reprogram the flood control funds and HUD did not press the 
Issue further. The city did reallocate $315,000 In surplus funds to 
other activities, primarily housing rehabilitation. In King County, 
Wash. , HUD pressed for a broader change to improve the overall 
expenditure rate. County officials argued that HUD's pressure to 
Increase their overall spending rate "put them In the bind of 
appropriating funds for many small projects that can be mounted and 
completed quickly." Such speed in spending, they argued. Inhibited 
their ability to undertake Innovative, large-scale projects "where the 
personnel and procedures are not already In place.” As presented above 
in the Chicago case, the city, responding to HUD pressure to speed the 
rate of spending, amended Its fifth-year application by shifting funds 
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among activities — away from "projects that were having difficulty 
getting underway to others that could spend the funds within the 
current program year." The most contentious controversy over the rate 
of expenditure involved Houston* 


Houston 


"City May Lose $3*3 Million in Unspent Federal 
Funds!" That headline, which appeared In the Houston 
Chronicle in Noveraher 1979, dramatized the controversy 
between HUD and Houston over the rate of spending. At 
the beginning of the fifth program year, Houston's 
annual expenditure rate was 39 percent as compared to a 
national average of 68 percent. 

Houston had not participated in the Federal urban 
renewal programs, reflecting what the associate called 
"an extremely negative attitude” of city officials and 
the citizenry about Federal funds* The lack of 
experience contributed to the lack of expertise within 
the city government to Implement a complex CDBG 
program. Both of these factors-^-attltudlnal and 
administrative — -contributed to the difficulties and 
delays In the CDBG program. 

Administrative problems plagued housing 
activities. Such activities as rehabilitation loans 
and grants, relocation assistance, demolition of unsafe 
structures, and housing code enforcement were dependent 
on a competent staff with technical expertise and 
experience. Such a staff did not exist* In addition, 
instead of having one top--level administrator, trained 
in rehabilitation management, finance and construction, 
there were two housing section directors — one for 
construction and one for housing services. This 
hampered planning and administration* Each housing 
director blamed the other for failure to meet 
deadlines. 

General development projects were also subject to 
delays. The community development staff, many of whom 
were chosen for political reasons rather than technical 
skills, lacked basic understanding of the timing of 
capital construction projects* They had little 
conception of the length of time Involved in design, 
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biddlngj and construction. Such poor understanding was 
reflected In developing plana to pave streets before 
planning improvements to water mains, sewers, and 
drains under those streets, and in excessive delays in 
contract preparation. There was also poor cooperation 
between the community development agency and regular 
city line departments in carrying out the projects. 
Those line departments, upon whom the community 
development staff depended for program execution, did 
not have liaison personnel for the block grant program 
and viewed the CDBG activities as "less Important than 
regular, city-funded projects." 

Until HUD Intervened, these administrative 
problems were compounded by what the associate called a 
"lack of commitment to the program by the mayor." The 
change in the mayor's role was critical to the city's 
response to the "use or lose" mandate. HUD required 
the city, as a condition of the fifth year grant, to 
spend $8.7 million every 4 months during the fifth 
program year, or lose the funds not spent. The general 
quota was further divided into quotas for housing 
rehabilitation and other activities. 

Embarrassed by the adverse publicity and 
threatened by the loss of funds, the mayor took a 
strong stand to get the program moving through the maze 
at city hall. Following a trip to Washington where the 
mayor was unsuccessful In pleading Houston's case with 
HUD Secretary Moon Landrleu, the mayor called together 
representatives from the appropriate city departments 
and ordered Improvements to be made; an Individual In 
each department was assigned the responsibility of 
expediting the CDBG activities. The mayor also 
required the departments to supply the community 
development division with a list of regular city 
projects which would meet HUD eligibility criteria and 
for which designs were already completed (e.g., 
ready-to-go projects such as water mains and storm 
sewers). The community development staff prepared 
amendments to the fourth- and fifth-year programs, 
dropping projects that would not have been underway or 
completed at the end of the fifth year. The Immediate 
result was the strengthening of the influence of the 
line departments. 
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Houston failed to meet Its first quota In November 
1979 by $3.3 million, resulting In the newspaper 
headline cited earlier. But HUD took back only 
$A36,000 and credited Houston with the Imminent 
purchase of parkland and projects completed but not 
billed. Subsequent appeals by the city against 
Imposition of penalties for failures to meet the second 
quota by $1.7 million, and the third housing 
rehabilitation subquota by $840,000, were successful. 

HUD continued to hold Houston to a "use or lose" 
mandate In the sixth-year application, but extended the 
quota review period from 4 to 9 months. 

Worcester, King County, Chicago, and Houston Illustrate the 
programmatic effects that sometimes occurred as a result of HUD's 
pressure to Improve the rate of spending. But there was also a variety 
of procedural responses. One was more frequent drawdowns of CDBG funds 
by communities. Another was allocating funds to capital projects In 
stages as the projects proceeded through the planning, design, and 
construction phases, rather than lump sum allocations for the total 
cost of projects. These procedural responses are discussed further In 
chapter 5. 

Compliance Issues. Another category of intergovernmental Issues 
which tended to focus on project Implementation and administrative 
matters Involved compliance with such Fedeal mandates as equal 
opportunity, citizen participation, and environmental review. 


Equal opportunity disputes were the most frequent kind of 
compliance issue over the 6 years. Frequently the Issue concerned the 
hiring of women and minorities In city departments which directly 
administered CDBG funds. Given ODBC's reliance on a wide range of 
citizen or county agencies to implement the program, this meant that 
the hiring Issue potentially had broad implications for city hiring 
practices and local public employee unions. That Implication was even 
broader where HUD sought to apply the policy to all city departments 
whether or not they received CDBG funds. Worcester was cited by HUD 
for "insufficient hiring of minorities and women in city departments 
and lack of Implementation of the city's affirmative action plan. It 
remained a "running Issue" between HUD and the city In the slxt 
program year, with the city resisting the Inclusion of departments 
which did not use CDBG funds. A second Important equal opportunity 
Issue was the participation of minority businesses In CDBG-funded 
contracts. Rochester was cited by HUD for insufficient participation 
by minority businesses In CDBG-funded procurement and construction 
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contracts. According to the associate, this led Rochester "to be more 
aggressive In soliciting minority business contractors and in assisting 
them to post performance bonds.” 

It seems reasonable to assume that communities were likely to be 
less resistant on the contracting requirements than on hiring policies. 
The contracting requirements could be accommodated by procedural 
arrangements such as more aggressive solicitation of bids from minority 
firms and, as Illustrated by Rochester, assisting with such matters as 
performance bonding. There were sometimes problems when minority firms 
were not located in the immediate area and HUD pressed the community to 
expand Its geographic reach. There were also some possible cost 
problems since, it was argued, the minority-operated firms tended to be 
smaller and, particularly on capital projects, this sometimes meant 
higher start-up costa and thus higher bids than would be the case for 
larger firms. Nevertheless, minority contracting Issues could be more 
easily accommodated by communities because there were fewer general 
implications for the operations of local government. Also, even where 
an active minority contracting program was established procedurally, it 
would not necessarily change the pattern of contracting unless minority 
firms responded. 

Hiring policies were another matter, however, since that issue 
went more to the heart of local government operations. It thus was 
likely to be a more sensitive issue, not only in terras of a city 
government's relations with HUD, but also In the local government's 
compliance with State civil service laws and in its dealings with its 
own bureaucracies and employee organizations where they existed. Thus, 
affirmative action policies were likely to have different local 
responses and success rates in the contracting and hiring areas. 

Disputes between HUD and localities over citizen participation and 
environmental review requirements surfaced less frequently than those 
concerning equal opportunity and affirmative action. As we noted in 
our second report, citizen participation and environmental review 
issues ^'tended to be noncontroverslal and were usually settled In HUD's 
favor." In the sixth year HUD pressed Cleveland for a written citizen 
participation plan and "a more effective and meaningful process." The 
requirement for a written plan was Included in the 1977 CDBG 
legislative amendments. Citizen participation is discussed more fully 
in the next section of this chapter on local decision processes. 

Differences over interpretation of the environmental review 
regulations persisted between the HUD area office and Phoenix. 

According to the associate, "HUD continues to require environmental 
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review processes for what the city contends are the smallest and least 
significant type of project." The city's most recent example was HUD's 
requirement of a separate site review for each of the four-plex housing 
units to be spread over 100 sites throughout the city. HUD made 
special sites visits on this issue which had been a continuing problem 
since the outset of the CDBG program. 

Administrative and t echnical issues . In most jurisdictions, 
administrative and technical deficiencies noted by HUD were quite 
narrow — for example, the data base for calculating program benefits, or 
allowable administrative expenses assigned to the block grant. 

However, there were some jurisdictions where the extent of HUD's 
intervention on administrative matters had broader implications. 

Newark and Cleveland were communities where HUD's broad-gaged 
criticisms of management of the CDBG program had implications for local 
management organization in general. 

Many of Cleveland's administrative issues, according to the 
associate, "have been affected by the strengths, weaknesses, styles, 
and personalities of three different sets of mayors and community 
development directors over the 6 years.... The HUD area office long held 
the opinion that Cleveland lacks a coherent organizational structure 
for the Department of Community Development, has serious deficiencies 
in administrative control over major aspects of HUD programs, and is 
unable to retain qualified personnel." These deficiencies were spelled 
out in detail in HUD monitoring reports in the fourth and fifth years 
and were linked to threats by HUD to "terminate funding, stop programs, 
and Impose other serious measures." Cleveland's responses, reflecting 
the styles of the different mayors and the community development 
directors, ranged from "vitriolic personal attacks on HUD area office 
personnel," to "requesting HUD assistance in a number of areas, thus 
putting HUD bureaucrats on the team." Cleveland's current 
administration, elected in 1979, "clearly talks management improvement, 
but its impacts are yet to be seen," according to the associate. 

In Newark an "in-depth" monitoring visit by HUD area office 
personnel in the sixth year raised serious concerns by HUD about the 
city's basic administrative and technical capabilities. Newark's 
sixth-year CDBG application was conditioned upon HUD approval of a 
contract between Newark and a private consulting firm "to test and 
evaluate the city's existing and/or newly instituted financial system, 
fiscal and accounting controls, and procedures." 
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Generally, over the 6 years, HlTD's concerns about administrative 
and technical matters have evolved from relatively narrow and minor 
matters to a broader concern in some communities about overall 
management organization, skills, and procedures that affect 
implementation of the program. 

The discussion now shifts from Intergovernmental Issues to the 
local decision process. 


Local Decisionmaking 

In the previous section we examined the kinds and frequency of 
issues that occurred between HUD and communities to determine the scope 
of kudo's Involvement in the various stages of the block grant process. 
In this section we focus on the local participants to examine the 
distribution of Influence in determining the content of local programs. 
In addition to seeing who is influential, we also examine whether the 
pattern of influence has changed over the first 6 years of the program. 

The relative distribution of Influence over the content of CDBG 
programs was assessed through the assignment by field associates of 
"influence points" to various groups of key actors in the sample 
Jurisdictions. These participants are the local executive (including 
the bureaucracy), local legislature, citizen groups, HUD, and other 
actors. Each associate estimated the relative Influence of each key 
actor group by dividing 10 influence points among them. The resulting 
scores were ordinal measures that permitted comparison of relative 
influence by type of actor within a communityj the scores could not be 
used to compare the degree of influence between actors in different 
communities. 

While the Influence points are interpretative or judgmental data, 
they are based on a process of collecting and Integrating empirical 
Information related to the specific content of the local program. It 
is in the collection of interpretative data where the longitudinal 
character of the research becomes so important.” The experience gained 
by associates in following the program over several years and observing 
changes in both the process and the substance of local programs makes 
It possible to develop a quantified Indicator of what is a very complex 
set of formal and Informal Interactions among participants. This 
tracking and quantification process has been significantly aided in 
this research by considerable continuity among the field associates. 

In nearly 90 percent of the Jurisdictions, we have had the same field 
associate for the last 4 years. In 75 percent of the cases, the same 
associate has covered the same Jurisdictions for all 6 years of the 
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research. This continuity Is important to measuring trends across 
observation years, Independent of the specific number reported in any 
single year. Thus, in the case of distributing Influence among 
participants, It may be less useful to know the reported Influence 
level of the legislature in a particular program year than the trend of 
that Influence over 6 years. This would apply also to the benefits 
analyses In the next chapter. 

The concept of leading actors was used in our previous report to 
designate those participants who exerted the most— or shared the 
most — Influence over the content of local CDBG programs. Table 3-5 
shows the number of sample jurisdictions in which each key actor group 
ranked highest or tied for the highest rank. 

As shovm In the table, the distribution of relative Influence 
among the major group of actors was characterized, on the whole, by the 
dominance of local executive participants; that dominance has been 
evident since the beginning of the program. Executive domination had 
begun to decline during the middle years of our monitoring, but 
Increased again in years 5 and 6. In our last report covering the 
third and fourth years, we stated that citizen and HUD Influence had 
started to increase, with the^ Increase in citizen Influence partly 
attributable to HUD policies. The Influence of citizens leveled off in 
the fifth and sixth years; however, as we discuss later, among 
Individual jurisdictions there continued to be some noteworthy changes 
In citizen participation. Legislative participants were the only group 
of actors who showed a clear decrease In Influence In both the fifth 
and sixth years, continuing a pattern that began to appear as early as 
year 3. Each group Is examined separately. The sharp increase In HUD 
Influence which occurred In the fourth year and continued into the 
fifth and sixth years appeared to be related to its targeting and 
implementation policies discussed In chapter 2 and the previous section 
of this chapter; that discussion of HUD influence is not repeated 
within the context of this section. 

Executive Roles and Influence 


One objective of the CDBG program noted at the beginning of this 
chapter was to centralize local decisionmaking In the hands of local 
chief executives (elected mayors and/or appointed managers) and 
legislators; as shown In table 3-5, chief executives fared much better 
than legislators. The expected losers under the block grant were the 
specialist agencies operating the model cities and urban renewal 
programs. Although included wltliln the general local government, model 
cities was viewed as a specialist agency because It operated within a 
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Table 3-5. Leading Actors In Defining Program Content, Number of 
Jurisdictions, Years 1 through 6 


Participant 

Year 1 

Year 2 

Year 3 

Year 4 

Year 5 

Year 6 

Executive 

42 

42 

39 

37 

42 

42 

Legislative 

5 

11 

10 

9 

6 

5 

Citizen 

7 

6 

9 

10 

10 

8 

HUD 

1 

1 

1 

7 

5 

7 

Other 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Total jurisdictions^ 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


Source; Field research data. 

a. A jurisdiction may have more than one leading actor because of 
tied rankings; thus, columns do not total to the number of 
Jurisdictions. 
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particular delineated neighborhood and provided a range of services and 
carried out development programs only within that neighborhood. Also, 
model cities was established In 1966 as a demonstration program and Its 
future was uncertain In any case. Urban renewal agencies were 
frequently established as semlautonoraous authorities outside of the 
direct control of general local governments, although In some 
communities they were established as line departments of the general 
government. 

If generalist control means the specialist agencies versus 
everyone else, then generalist control has been achieved. As shown In 
table 3-6, specialist Influence had been waning since the first year of 
CDBG as specialist agencies either were eliminated or were reduced In 
authority. By the fifth year, Jacksonville, Pla., remained the only 
jurisdiction In our sample where a specialist agency continued to be 
ranked as a leading actor in CDBG decisionmaking. But even In 
Jacksonville, where the same city department which administered urban 
renewal grants was responsible for administration of the CDBG program, 
the holders of influence changed. The associate reported that former 
specialist officials "currently have no direct Involvement in program 
decisions. Most of the Old Guard has left." Thus, while Jacksonvllle^'s 
organizational structure was unchanged, the personnel exerting 
Influence over the CDBG program were different. 

There are, however, other types of executive actors besides the 
chief executive and the specialist agencies. These are staff agencies 
of the chief executive and municipal or county departments charged with 
particular line functions. It was hardly likely that the chief 
executive of a city or county could directly control the many facets of 
CDBG decisionmaking. In our report on the second year we stated that 
there were few cases where the chief executive himself maintained 
extensive and cont laying control over both pollc 3 nnaklng and preparation 
of the application. The more usual model was where the chief 
executives Involved themselves only at strategic points In the process, 
with subordinates having primary responsibility for preparation of the 
application. "The subordinates also frequently had a policy 
role — generally to represent the policy preferences of the chief 
executive, but sometimes to initiate policy." In our report on the 
third and fourth years we stated that "local community development 
functions increasingly tended to hecorae Institutionalized as a regular 
function of local government." ^ This occurred aa some staff agencies 
were reorganized Into regular departments responsible for community 
development and as the traditional line departments gained more 
Influence over the content of the local program. 
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Table 3-6, Number of Jurisdictions in Which Each Type of Executive 
Actor Was the Highest Rank|.ng Actor in Terms of Influence Over Program 
Content, Years 1 through 6 



Year 1 

Year 2 

Year 3 

Year 4 

Year 5 

Year 6 

Chief executive 

18 

16 

15 

17 

12 

14 

Staff to chief executive 

21 

20 

21 

19 

24 

23 

Line departments 

8 

14 

18 

17 

16 

17 

Specialist agencies 

10 

6 

3 

4 

1 

1 

Total jurisdictions 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


Source; Field research data. 

a. Because of ties between highest ranking actors, columns do not 
total to the number of jurisdictions. 
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This general pattern of the distribution of executive influence 
continued Into the fifth and sixth years, although the data showed a 
small decline in the influence of the chief executive, the executive 
participant most subject to replacement by elections or appointment 
(in the case of city or county managers) . This in turn may contribute 
to Insulating CDBG priorities from significant changes in direction 
resulting from changes at election time. Thus, the institutionalization 
of the decisionmaking process that seems to have occurred could also mean 
stability in development priorities and program choices. In the next 
chapter we discuss program stability. 

But some caution Is necessary in applying these aggregate findings 
since they mask some of the variations on the theme of 
institutionalization that occurred in individual jurisdictions. The 
Chicago and Huntington Beach cases presented earlier illustrated the 
shifts in Influence among executive actors in those two cities— -one 
resulting from an election and the other from a change in HUD 
policies — and the effects on programs. In both cases changes in the 
institutional arrangements for administering CDBG were made, followed 
by changes in program choices. Another example la San Jose, Calif., 
which shows how a shift In the Influence of participants in the process 
can affect program choices. 

In San Jose, the Influence of the chief executive declined 
dramatically in the fifth and sixth years, while that of staff 
officials Increased proportionately; the changes also led to a change 
in program priorities. The associate reported that, 

Two managers have been fired since the fourth program 
year. The first manager exercised centralized control 
and promoted downtown renewal, while the second was 
much less intrusive, leaving the staff to play a larger 
role. The stability of key staff individuals generated 
continuity of administration of the block grant 
program, but the substance of their 

recommendations — Increasing funds for social services 
and residential rehabilitation and decreasing 
allocations for downtown renewal — changed when the 
political situation within city hall changed. 



Legislative Roles and Influence 


City councils and county legislative bodies are charged In the 
CDBG program with responsibility for authorizing participation of their 
communities In the program and approving the application for funds 
before It la submitted to HUD. Apart from these formal actions, the 
Influence of local legislative bodies over CDBG program content has 
been clearly secondary to that of local executive participants. This 
is not surprising since that relationship of Influence tends to cut 
across many areas of local government activity. In the case of CDBG, 
the trend is toward less legislative Influence as the program proceeds. 

Legislators got off to a poor competitive start. In the first 
year communities had only 6 months to organize a process and submit an 
application. Within such a time constraint, the chief executive and 
agencies under him or her had a clear advantage: they could move 
faster. Legislators were frequently left to reacting to executive 
decisions on both the decisionmaking process and substantive program 
decisions. In some communities such as Chicago and Cook County, there 
was a history of executive dominance that was likely to continue In any 
case. As Indicated by table 3-5, legislators recovered somewhat In the 
second year when there was more time to make decisions, but by then 
some of the most Important decisions had been made. But as other 
Issues emerged, even the greater time for deliberation did not help 
Increase legislative influence. The data show that since the second 
year legislative Influence over program choices has declined steadily, 
with the largest decline coming In the fifth and sixth years. 

Two Federal policy changes—the adoption in 1977 of a dual formula 
to distribute funds, and HUD's targeting initiative implemented the 
same year — had opposite, and temporary, effects on the roles of some 
local legislatures. In several jurisdictions whose entitlements were 
substantially increased as a result of the dual formula, the new money 
gave local legislative bodies another opportunity to influence program 
choices. The field associate In St. Louis, where the dual formula 
doubled the grant in the fourth year from $16 million to $32 million, 
reported that the Board of Aldermen was successful In "forcing upon the 
mayor and the Community Development Agency their own Marshall Plan for 
housing — a comprehensive program for lower Income residents — which 
substantially raised the allocation for housing." The success of the 
aldermen was directly related to the fact that the CDBG grant for St. 
Louis was doubled by the new formula. 
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On the other hand, HTlD's social and geographic targeting 
Initiatives had the effect of perpetuating the minor role of local 
legislatures. The social targeting policies effectively limited the 
opportunities for local legislative influence over program content. As 
we stated in our second report, legislatures were prone to push for 
more geo^^aphlc spreading of activities to meet a variety of citizen 
demands. The HUD policies could be, and frequently were, used by 
local executive officials to reduce the substantive influence of 
legislators by arguing "the Feds want It this way." The more 
constraining the Federal policies, the more constrained were 
legislators . 

Legislative Influence was further constrained by HUD's Increasing 
Involvement In Implementation matters which further added to executive 
domination of the program since Implementation is primarily an 
executive function. This appears to be reflected In table 3-”5 with the 
decline In legislative Influence In the fifth and sixth years and the 
concomitant Increase In executive domination of program decisions. 

Most local legislatures played a role comparable to one ascribed 
to the Minneapolis City Council, that Is, "making adjustments at the 
margin." Only In five jurisdictions were legislatures characterized by 
associates as leading actors. In Los Angeles the Influence of the city 
council in CDBG paralleled the general distribution of powers in the 
city charter. Los Angeles has a weak mayor system and a 15-member 
council elected by district. According to the associate, the city "is 
ruled by the city council and the city council rules 15 relatively 
independent ftefdoms." Allocations for social services and for housing 
activities and the fact that these programs were widely spread 
throughout city neighborhoods evidenced the power of the city council. 

However, while local legislative bodies continuously lost direct 
Influence over program choices, executive officials might act to 
preclude the exercise of latent legislative power. To Illustrates 
Executive decisionmakers might choose not to Include a contingency fund 
for unspecified activities In their applications. When the 
application was submitted to the local legislature for consideration 
prior to submission for HUD approval, lawmakers sometimes reduced or 
eliminated the proposed contingency fund to finance their pet projects. 
To avoid this. In some communities those preparing the application 
chose not to have a contingency fund In order to preempt the 
possibility of such legislative actions. Another executive technique 
used to maintain some flexible funds for unspecified uses later was 
overbudgeting specific activities. In anticipation of later 
reallocating the extra money to other activities. The point is that 
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the executive sometimes had to devise allocation tactics that took Into 
account the fact that the legislature had the power to make changes, If 
it chose to do so. 

Another example of latent legislative power Involved the use of 
surplus funds from completed projects. Several field associates 
reported that local program administrators would leave tlie funds In the 
activity accounts until they were prepared to reallocate them to other 
specific projects, although this usually required legislative approval; 
they did not want to let the legislature know prematurely about such 
surpluses because the lawmakers might make the reallocations themselves 
to activities of their choosing. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that legislative Influence tended 
to be oriented toward pressing for inclusion of specific activities 
rather than seeking to Impose a broad development strategy. 

Programmatic strategies more generally emanated from executive actors. 
However, one area where legislators might have a more strategic 
interest was where CDBG was part of a fiscal strategy; that Is, both 
executive and legislative decisionmakers sought to coordinate GDHG 
allocation decisions with a general fiscal policy of controlling local 
tax rates, i'fhlle not included In the field research, this Involves the 
Issue of substituting CDBG funds for locally raised revenues to carry 
out traditional local government functions, an Issue we refer to again 
in the next chapter after discussing how communities used their block 
grant funds. 

Citizen Roles and Influence 


While encouraging centralization of the local decisionmaking 
process In the hands of executive actors, CDBG also provided for 'public 
participation In the process. However, the block grant legislation 
allowed wide latitude for local officials to determine the scope and 
procedures for that participation. The 1974 act required local 
communities to provide citizens with adequate Information on the 
program, to hold public hearings, and to provide citizens an 

participate In development of the application. The 
phrase opportunity to participate" was not defined. The 1977 

p^rtlclpatlornllf governments to prepare u written citizen 

participation plan. The amendments also sought to expand 

tructural arrangements or procedures for citizen participation. The 
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^UD regulations of March 1978 did elaborate, however, on the klnd^^of 
gearings to be held at the various stages of CDBG decisionmaking. 

As shown In Table 3-5, the number of jurisdictions where citizens 
j^ere leading actors In program choices represented about 50 percent of 
(jhe sample In years 3 through 5, and dropped slightly In the sixth 
^ear. The aggregate data suggested some stability, but the associates 
j^eported some changes worth noting in the circulation among 
participants In many communities. 

Forms of citizen access . Over the 6 years of the CDBG program, 
(-Itlzen involvement took three general forms, sometimes found in 
combination. 

1. Advisory committees . These are bodies officially 
charged by the local government to act as the medium 
for citizen advice and comment concerning CDBG plans 
and decisions. They may be existing structures of 
local governments, such as planning commissions or 
standing community/neighborhood planning boards, or 
they may be new groups whose members are appointed or 
elected . 

Neighborhood-based groups . These groups represent 
the Interests of specific neighborhoods or areas, In 
either formal or loose association. 

3. Special or public Interest groups . Such groups 
represent specific broad public Interests apart from 
those of specific neighborhoods. They may be formally 
organized, such as the Urban League, or may be 
coalitions that reflect the views of professional, 
business, or subgroup interests. 

Advisory committe es. Thirty-eight of the 50 sample 
communities had citizen advisory committees In the sixth program year, 
and most of these structures had been In place since the second year. 
Chicago established a citizen committee In year 5; Portland, Maine, 
formed a committee In the sixth year. Formal advisory structures were 
the dominant form of citizen access In over half of the jurisdictions 
"during the fifth and sixth years, an Increase over earlier years (table 
3—7). Being the dominant means of access, however, was no guarantee 
that such a body would be Influential In deciding program choices, 
throughout our 6 years of monitoring we found that the influence by 
"tltlzen advisory committees was Importantly Influenced by the attitude 
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Table 3-7^ Dominant Forms of Citizen Access, by Jurisdiction, Years 1 
through 6 


Form 

Year 1 

Year 2 

Year 3 

Year 4 

Year 5 

Year 6 

Advisory structures 

19 

21 

22 

22 

28 

27 

Neighborhood-based groups 

21 

21 

20 

22 

26 

25 

Special/public interest 







groups 

12 

10 

11 

9 

2 

3 

Total jurisdictions 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


Source; Field research data, 

a. Figures do not total to the number of jurisdictions because of 
overlap among types of citizen participation. For example, a 
jurisdiction may have both advisory structures and nelghborhood^based 
organizations . 
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of local officials. East Orange, N.J., and Greece, N.Y., are examples 
of communities at the low end of an Influence continuum. Although East 
Orange had a citizen advisory committee since the beginning of the CDBG 
program, the associate reported that "the city council refused to 
appoint members to the board In the fifth and sixth years, and the 
committee, as a result. Is moribund." The citizen advisory committee 
was formed in Greece in the second year, according to the associate, 

"to review and to assign priorities to projects suggested at public 
hearings or offered privately to the CDBG grant administrator." But the 
grant administrator dominated the process. First, he developed the 
3“year plan within which the advisory committee ranked specific annual 
projects. Second, "he plays a vocal and controlling role at all of the 
advisory committee meetings— "in effect dictating the outcomes of the 
priority rankings." Thus, the advisory committee in Greece had little 
opportunity to exercise Independent initiative or Influence program 
cho ices. 


By contrast, the citizen advisory committee in Miami Beach was 
cited as very influential over program content. In the report on the 
fifth and sixth years, the associate said. 


There is a very close working relationship between the 
citizen advisory committee and the executive staff. 

The committee, formed in the second program year, plays 
a major role In drafting the application. It 
participates in establishing needs, reviewing 
proposals, prioritizing activities, and revising the 
application. Advisory committee members are kept 
abreast of the status of projects on a regular basis. 
The role of the committee has been fairly constant 
since Its Inception, and it Is and has been a very 
influential factor for CDBG decisionmaking. 


A community development advisory committee 
first time In Chicago in the fifth program year. ® 

participation plan said the committee was to 

program continuously throughout all of ts s age , ooTiie erouns 
dlfLrence of opinion about its likely effectiveness. 
predicted that it would not Increase role or_^^fl«ence of 

A-n an\r Qie’n if leant WEV • It was, sotne believed, Mayor Byrn y 

opposition to the CDBG P-Ste-' Other elt^ens vlewd 

the advisor, coe^lttee - ? h nfe STav°e 4r?nto 

As one citizen stated. It s our ttrsc reax ciia ^ 

the city's program before they t .. 

of land that we might have hoped would be a park. 
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2. Nelghborhood-based groups . Activity by neighborhood-based 
groups Increased in the fifth and sixth years (table 3-7). Internal 
and external factors appeared to be important in this change. Citizen 
groups became increasingly sophisticated about CDBG program 
opportunities; also, Increased efforts by officials in some communities 
activated new neighborhood groups; and, the longer the program 
operated, the more visible it became and that prompted other groups to 
form and participate. Externally, the requirement for a written 
citizen participation plan, HUD's neighborhood targeting policies, and 
new regulations requiring communities with over 50,000 population to 
provide a citizen participation process in neighborhoods with 
significant CDBG activity, encouraged the opening up of the 
decisionmaking process. 

In Atlanta, development groups in two historically black business 
areas and in the vicinity of Atlanta University became active when new 
neighborhoods were added to the community's target areas. In Auburn, 
Maine, neighborhood businessmen in the affected target areas became 
more involved in neighborhood advisory committees. Harris County, 

Tex., illustrates a variety of factors that changed citizen 
participation in that Jurisdiction. The associate reported that the 
kinds of organized groups did not change (civic associations, churches, 
etc.) but the number increased due to the Increase in target areas. 
Another change reported in Harris County concerned neighborhood groups 
concentrated in the county's NSA's, groups that did not have any real 
political clout with the commissioners court. These groups, typically, 
were poor, minority, and elderly citizens who did not comprise a 
significant bloc of votes in county political races. However, the 
community development staff actively solicited project recommendations 
from these citizens and was receptive to their project suggestions. 
Thus, according to the associate, citizen Influence Increased in year 5 
"partly because of the creation of the NSA's — and partly because of the 
conscientious push for greater citizen Involvement by the community 
development staff," 

Phoenix, Arlz., suggests that a dual process sometimes operated to 
make "institutionalization" and "opening up” of citizen participation 
coexisting phenomena. The associate reported: 

Two things seem to be happening to citizen 
participation In Phoenix that are not mutually 
exclusive. On the one hand, the process became 
somewhat more Institutionalized as the community 
development advisory steering committee became the 
focus of citizen participation activity in years 5 and 
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6. Parallel to this process, group Influence at the 
stage of community public hearings and In other stages 
of the decisionmaking process appeared to diminish • 

There was also a growing partnership between the 
community development staff and the advisory steering 
committee. By these measures. It would seem that the 
citizen participation process has become more 
Institutionalized In Phoenix. 

On the other hand, creation of target areas and 
their representation admitted new actors to this 
process. Neighborhood groups in Phoenix, 
traditionally, have been relatively unimportant in 
local decisionmaking, however, with the designation of 
CDBG target areas and the development of a citizen 
participation plan requiring target area representation 
on the community development advisory committee, there 
are now 4 members of target group committees who serve 
on the 17-member steering committee. Thus, citizen 
participation came to Include groups previously not 
represented In the process • 

Special/public interest groups . An interesting finding from 
the data was the sharp decline In the fifth and sixth years in special 
or public Interest groups as a mechanism for participation in CDBG 
decisionmaking (table 3-7). Such groups have been the least used form 
of access since the beginning of the block grant, but the sharp drop in 
the fifth year combined with the Increases tn advisory structures and 
neighborhood groups as the means of access suggests a general 
conclusion about citizen participation In the CDBG process. 

What appears to have evolved by the sixth year was a two-tiered 
system of citizen participation oriented toward funding of specific 
activities. One tier was made up of groups who entered the process In 
the early years and sought continued funding as the program progressed. 
This might Involve continued support for a particular social service 
operated by a public agency or nonprofit organization or neighborhood 
groups seeking a variety of service and physical development projects 
for their area. The second tier was made up of groups seeking one-time 
funding of a capital project and who tended to be temporary 
participants in the process. In this evolving structure of citizen 
participation, groups more oriented toward general Interests — such as 
the League of Women Voters or the local chapter of the NAACP— than 
toward specific projects tended to drift out of the CDBG process as 
local priorities became more fixed (discussed in the next chapter). 
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Put another way, as the program proceeded, general Interests were 
displaced by specific, more Intense Interests to get something out of 
the program. 

We would also generally conclude that citizen Influence in program 
decisions tended to be enhanced where citizen groups — formal or 
informal, continuous or ad hoc“~allled themselves with governmental 
participants in the process such as HUD, local legislators, or the 
local staff charged with administering the program. Such 
coalition- building, although not necessarily formal, frequently had an 
Important Influence on allocations decisions. This was shown in 
several of the examples presented earlier in the chapter (Huntington 
Beach, Harris County, Miami Beach, and Phoenix) and in discussions and 
illustrations of citizen participation in previous reports. in such 
cases the coalition may enhance not only the Influence of the citizen 
participants, but also the Influence of the governmental partner vis a 
vis other governmental participants. This does not mean that citizen 
Influence is dependent solely upon such coalition arrangements. There 
have been instances where citizen groups have taken a more 
confrontational position or have formed coalitions among themselves 
before pressing their claims on city officials,^® but the more general 
pattern has been for citizen groups to become linked with a 
governmental participant as the means of gaining Influence in 
decisions. 


Decision Processes 


In this section we view the overall processes of individual 
Jurisdictions so as to be able to characterize the distribution of 
influence. A typology of decision systems developed in our second 
report is used— centered , shared, and dispersed influence. 

^e rules for classification of the decision systems of the sample 
Jurisdictions are as follows: 

1. Where one actor had at least 5 Influence points and 
at least 2 points more than any other actor, the 
configuration was defined as a centered pattern. 

2. Where two actors had the same number of Influence 
points but not fewer than 4 each, or where one had 5 
and the other 4, the Influence was said to be shared. 

3. Ifliere no actor held more than 3 influence points, 
or where one actor held 4 points and no other held more 
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than 3, the configuration was designated as dispersed , 
meaning that the program Influence was relatively 
evenly distributed. 

The data presented in table 3-8 support the earlier finding of 
executive domination which was based on determining the leading actor. 
Among all types of decision processes, the executive-centered system 
was dominant throughout the 6 years. In shared systems, power was 
nearly always shared with the executive. Even among the dispersed 
systems, when a leading actor could be identified, executive 
participants dominated. 

A second point to be noted Is that in the aggregate, since the 
second year, there were not great changes in the number of different 
types of systems. There were small fluctuations from year to year, but 
no clear trend In any direction. The changes that did occur followed 
the findings presented earlier. For example, we noted In the previous 
section that legislatures Increased their Influence in the second year 
and then started a slow downward trend. That is reflected in the 
shared systems where legislatures came to share Influence with 
executives In four Jurisdictions in the second year but such 
legislative sharing of power dropped to only oiie jurisdiction In the 
years after that. 

To determine whether the distribution of influence, as measured by 
the types of systems, had stabilized, we went behind the aggregate data 
to examine the shifts of individual Jurisdictions from one type of 
process to another. Between the fourth and fifth years, there were 
shifts in 11 communities, 7 away from centered processes to shared or 
dispersed systemsj 4 changed to centered processes. Between the fifth 
and sixth years there were only 3 changes, all to centered processes. 
Overall, 14 sample Jurisdictions had the same type of decision system 
for all 6 years. An additional 31 had changes in the earlier years, 
but the same system for both the fifth and sixth years. There were 
only 5 Jurisdictions that continued to shift in the fifth and sixth 
years. Thus, over the last 2 years of the research 90 percent of the 
sample Jurisdictions had the same basic type of decision system. 
Rochester Illustrates characteristics of a decision system that changed 
little since the beginning of the program; similar to the Huntington 
Beach and Chicago illustrations. It also demonstrates the linkages 
between process and decisions. 
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Table 3-8. Types of Decisionmaking Processes Among Sample 
Jurisdictions, Number of Jurisdictions, Years 1 through 6 


Type of process Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 Year 6 


Centered 

Executive 

Legislative 

Citizen 

HUD 

Other 

Shared 

Executive- legislative 
Executive- citizen 
Executive-HUD 
Legislative- citizen 
Legls la t Ive-HUD 

Dispersed 

No leading actor 

Executive 

Legislative 

Citizen 

HUD 

Other 

Total jurisdictions 


30 

22 

25 

25 

18 

20 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

3 

I 

5 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i? 

21 

20 

5 

3 

8 

9 

16 

9 

1 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

_g 

_0 

_0 

50 

50 

50 


A2 

ii. 

.22 

20 

17 

19 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

u. 

23 

22 

9 

12 

9 

7 

9 

11 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

._0 


50 

50 

50 


Source: Field research data. 
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Rochester 


Rochester's decision process has been a shared 
system since the first program year, with the major 
influence over the CDBG program divided between the 
city manager and the Democratic majority of the city 
council . 

The legislative-executive coalition for the CDBG 
program was a departure from the perfunctory role that 
the council had played under the categorical programs, 
urban renewal and model cities* As soon as council 
members were aware of the flexibility of the CDBG 
process and programs, they asserted a strong 
policymaking role. This Involved working with the city 
manager during the first-year application process to 
develop a new community development strategy and a 
citizen participation process. 

The various citizen participation mechanisms 
operated within a procedural and policy framework 
established by the generalist officials. The 
participation of citizens was actively solicited to 
determine the specific activities to be 
funded — housing, street and recreation improvements, 
and commercial revitalization — in their neighborhoods. 
For the downtown area, a private organization, the 
Dovmtown Development Corporation, whose formation had 
been promoted by the city government, was the channel 
for participation. 

Over the 6 years, both the process and development 
priorities remained basically fixed. 

One factor favoring little procedural change was 
the stability of local politics. Democratic candidates 
in the three elections since 1973 maintained their 8 to 
1 control of the city council; moreover, individual 
members of the majority continued in office. A second 
contributing factor was the city's experience with 
categorical grants, familiarity with Federal 
requirements, and a pool of development expertise. 
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The general stability of Rochester's development 
strategy was reflected in Its CDBG program allocations 
for the first 6 years. As planned from the outset, a 
decreasing proportion of the block grant went to urban 
renewal as the projects were closed out, and increasing 
amounts went to neighborhood conservation and economic 
development. 

However, external factors forced some 
distributional adjustments within that strategy. 

Accelerating problems of housing abandonment and tax 
delinquency and HUD's targeting policies forced changes 
In the city's neighborhood conservation program. 

For the first 3 years, CDBG allocations had been 
distributed widely to neighborhoods throughout the 
city's primary target area which Included almost 
one-half of the city's residents. The housing 
abandonment problem and HUD's targeting policies 
provided the city manager and council a Justification 
for a new areal strategy for neighborhood 
conservation — one that was aimed specifically at 
shoring up Investor confidence In transitional 
neighborhoods. Eight NSA's within the primary target 
area were designated In the fourth year to achieve more 
concentrated spending. City officials solicited the 
assistance of neighborhood associations within the 
NSA's for selecting specific activities for funding, 
the role played by these groups In the past. To allay 
the concerns of neighborhoods within the primary target 
area but not designated as NSA's, city officials 
continued to make some funds available from the block 
grant as well as projects from the city's local capital 
development budget. 

The stability of Rochester's decision process and 
the distribution of Influence among the participants 
made It possible to adjust Its development strategy to 
accommodate new factors without radically changing 
either the process or the basic priorities. 

While stability, as illustrated by Rochester, generally 
characterized local decision systems in the later years, there were a 
few communities with continuing changes in the type of decision system, 
changes which appeared to affect program choices. 
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In Auburn, Maine, the greater assertiveness of citizen groups 
accounted for the change In that city'^s decision, process from 
executive-centered In the fourth year to a shared system 
(executive/citizens) In the fifth. The associate reported that a group 
of businessmen and citizens "upset over haphazard planning and private 
development" In the Uptown A^tburn area secured a grant to write a 
master plan for the neighborhood. Then they became Involved In the 
preparation of the fifth-year application. Their participation, agreed 
to by the community development department and the city council, led to 
an application for fifth-year funds which followed in a general way the 
master plan that Uptown Auburn had prepared for Itself. A consequence 
was giving major priority to economic development which received 34 
percent of the funds In the fifth year compared with zero funding In 
the fourth year. 

East Orange changed from a dispersed system in the fifth year to 
what the associate classified as a HUD-centered system in the sixth 
year; it was the only case of a HUD-centered system in the sample 
throughout the entire 6 years (table 3-8). The HUD area office pressed 
for a major reorientation of East Orange's program, away from social 
services to physical redevelopment. Social service allocations 
declined from 33 to 14 percent between the fifth and sixth years, while 
housing and related public works Increased from 17 to 41 percent. A 
change In the area office representative responsible for East Orange 
made a major difference. The new representative took a much more 
aggressive role In overseeing East Orange's activities and in 
supervising Its application than had his predecessor. "In a conflict 
between the city council and HUD over the sixth-year application, the 
mayor and the planning department essentially played a mediating role. 
Both the HUD area office and the city council dug In their respective 
heels, and the final application reflected a compromise between them. 
That compromise, however, was in fact much closer to HUD's policy 
preferences than the desires of the council," the associate reported. 

Conclusion 


As the CDBG program evolved over Its first 6 years, it appeared 
that local decision processes tended to become institutionalized; that 
is, the mix of participants tended to become fixed and the distribution 
of Influence among them tended to stabilize. However, there was more 
evidence than expected of continuing institutional change. The CDBG 
decision process is sufficiently flexible and the rules of the game are 
sufficiently subject to change that some noticeable changes in the 
local process continue to occur. 
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The most evident feature of institutionalization was the clear 
dominance of executive actors in the decisionmaking process, with 
that dominance tending to shift somewhat in the fifth and sixth years 
from the chief executive to staff participants. That shift should 
not he overinterpreted, however, since staff agencies are frequently 
following policy decisions of the chief executives who generally 
choose to participate in resolving selective critical issues rather 
than be continuously Involved in CDBG decisionmaking. Concomitant 
with that structure of executive dominance was the continuing decline 
of legislative influence in program decision. The emergence of this 
pattern was not surprising. It could be expected with almost any 
program that, as it proceeded, the focus of attention would shift 
from policymaking to program implementation; In the process, the locus 
of control would shift from chief executives and legislatures to the 
bureaucracies responsible for program execution. The recent HUD em- 
phasis on problems of program implementation appeared to reinforce, 
but not create, the reliance on those executing the program. 

While institutionalization was the general and probably natural 
tendency, there were two Important factors that sustained some 
continued changes in the local decisionmaking processes. One of 
these was local politics. In enlarging local discretion with creation 
of the block grant, decisionmaking became more susceptible to local 
factors, not the least of which was local elections and changes in 
political leadership. Some of the illustrations in this chapter showed 
the effects of local elections on both the decision process and the 
decisions made. We also found, however, that even such changes in- 
creasingly operated within rules of the game established by HUD, parti- 
cularly the social targeting and geographic targeting policies. But 
if HUD policies tended to constrain the roles and choices of ex- 
ecutive and legislative participants, it also expanded the opportunities 
for new citizen groups to gain access to the decision process. In 
pressing its policies to focus local programs on lower Income resldental 
neighborhoods, HUD also created a more active Interest in the program 
by residents in the target neighborhoods. The new activism did not mean 
that citizen groups displaced executive participants as the dominant 
actors in program choices; rather, it more generally meant that those 
administering the program were somewhat more sensitive to resident 
views. 

In short, over the 6 years of our research we saw some tension 
emerge between tendencies toward institutionalization and bureaucratic 
control (Federal and local) and counter tendencies, also underwritten 
in important ways by HUD policies, to keep the system open to citizen 
access, 
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CHAPTER 4 


PROGRAMS AND SOCIAL TARGETING 


In this chapter we examine program priorities, development 
strategies, and the distribution of program benefits to income groups, 
which we refer to as social targeting. Similar to the last chapter on 
Institutionalizing the decision process, here we ask whether local 
development priorities and the distribution of benefits tended to 
stabilize or, after 6 years of experience, did there continue to be 
major shifts in basic program decisions and beneficiaries? 

Stability in Program Choices 

The hypothesis of the decisionmaking process was that over time 
the cast of participants becomes fixed and the division of Influence 
over program choices, as registered in the grant application, tends to 
stabilize. But, as we found, there continued to be significant changes 
In some communities, particularly in the expanding role and Influence 
of citizens and HUD, A parallel hypothesis in the area of program 
choices is that over time the basic priorities are agreed upon and 
subsequent allocation decisions ate reduced to Incremental budgeting. 
The working out of this hypothesis would vary among communities, 
depending on how extensively the community had participated in the 
programs that were consolidated into CDBG. For communities without 
such experience, CDBG was new money and basic priorities and 
incremental decisionmaking might be achieved early in the new program. 
In the experienced communities, basic priorities could be established 
early, but major funding shifts were likely to extend over a longer 
period as commitments to the earlier programs were phased down and the 
money became available for CDBG priorities. Because there is an 
Important linkage between the mix and location of activities funded and 
the distribution of benefits among income groups, stability in local 
program choices would tend to result in a stable pattern of social 
targeting. 

In analyzing stability in local program choices, we are not 
implying that stability is necessarily the most desirable status for 
all programs in our sample. Stability as we use it here is simply a 
descriptive term. To those benefiting from the current local 
strategies and program choices, stability is good news. To those left 
out or doing leas well, stability may be bad news. 
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To analyze program stability two aspects of local choices are 
examined . 


1. Program mix . This Involves the establishment of basic 
development priorities and the allocation of local block grant 
resources among program categories. The categories are defined below. 
Little change within a community In basic priorities and the 
distribution of CDBG resources among programs between years would 
suggest stability of local development decisions. 

2. Hew and continued activities . This analysis concerns the 
share of grant funds allocated to; (1) continuation of activities 
carried over from the categorical grants that were consolidated into 
CDBG; (2) continuation of activities begun under CDBG; and (3) 
initiation of new CDBG activities in a community. A pattern of 
increasing proportions of resources going toward continuation of CDBG 
activities and a declining share for new CDBG activities would suggest 
stability In activity choices. 

Methodology 

Section 105 of the Housing and Community Development Act Includes 
an extended list of activities eligible for funding under the block 
grant. To better understand the mix of diverse activities permitted 
and the pattern of local priorities, earlier In our research we 
developed seven categories of related activities. They are; 

1. Housing . Activities such as rehabilitation loans 
and grants, code enforcement, modernization of public 
housing, and programs to increase spatial 
deconcentration of lower income groups through expanded 
housing opportunities. 


2‘ Neighborhood conservation . Activities to stabilize 
and/or conserve residential neighborhoods that have 
been undergoing decline, with a package of public 
Improvements that might Include street and sidewalk 
repair, storm and sanitary drains, parks, and the like. 


p ublic Improvements and services . General 
physical Improvements aimed at upgrading the local 
Infrastructure (streets, sidewalks, drainage systems, 
removal of architectural barriers, parks and recreation 
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factllttes, historic preservation) and a variety of 
public services (rodent control, vacant land 
management, refuse collection, and police and security 
patrols). These are single activities not 
specifically oriented toward an economic development 
objective or targeted to specific residential 
neighborhoods as part of a multiactivity neighborhood 
revitalization program. 


4. Social services and facilities . Programs for 
health, education, child care, senior citizens, etc., 
and allocations for construction, maintenance, and 
rehabilitation of facilities necessary for provision of 
social services. 


5. Economic development . Industrial and commercial 
development projects designed to enhance the local tax 
base and/or generate jobs, such as acquisition and 
preparation of property for new use through demolition, 
clearance, and Infrastructure Improvements; 
rehabilitation of commercial areas; and technical 
assistance to small businesses. 


6. Urban renewal continuation . Continuation or 
completion of urban renewal activities begun during the 
categorical period. 


7. Planning and administration . Planning, management, 
and administration of the CDBG program. 

Wliere the activities cut across two or more program categories, 
they were classified as multiple-use projects. 

In addition to assigning each activity to one of these categories, 
associates Indicated whether single activities such as housing 
rehabilitation or a social service were part of a package of activities 
going into a target neighborhood. In this way, we were able to 
assemble all CDBG activities that were part of a neighborhood 
revitalization strategy. We discuss this concentration of activities 
later in the chapter. 
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The table appendix at the end of this chapter shows the block 
grant entitlement amounts for each jurisdiction for the first 6 program 
years and the percentage of funds allocated to each program category. 

Following the approach of our previous reports, data on program 
allocations of the sample jurisdictions are presented in three ways— as 
unweighted mean percentages (table 4-1), as weighted mean percentages 
(percentages of total dollars) presented in parentheses In table 4-2, 
and as total dollar amounts (table 4-2). The unweighted mean measures 
average program allocations across the sample; it reflects program 
priorities and eliminates the skewing effect of the large grants to the 
larger jurisdictions. For example, Sioux City, Iowa, with a fifth-year 
CDBG entitlement of $2,9 million, allocated 77 percent ($2.3 million) 
for housing. Chicago, with a fifth-year entitlement of $126 million, 
allocated 39 percent ($49 million) to the same category. The 
unweighted mean for the two cases la 58 percent [(77 + 39)/2J. 

However, If the dollars are averaged, the mean for the two 
jurisdictions la only 40 percent, reflecting the strong downward 
Influence of Chicago's larger entitlement. 


The dollar level and the percentage of total sample dollars 
(weighted mean) are Important measures of allocation trends; they take 
Into account the Increased amount of CDBG dollars distributed to sample 
communities each year and allow us to look at the use of the funding 
Increments. To illustrate: In the first program year, $526.1 million 
was allocated to the 52 sample jurisdictions; by the sixth year, this 
amount Increased to $978.8 million because more money was authorized 
and because the dual formula Increased allocations to several sample 
cities. Over the 6 years the amount allocated to the sample 
jurisdictions increased by 86 percent. For the planning and 
administration category, the dollar amount Increased by 74 percent over 
the 6 years, going from $59.8 to $104 million, reflecting In part the 
increases In funding. However, this 74 percent dollar Increase for 
planning and administration was less than the 86 percent Increase In 
total allocated to jurisdictions in our sample. By comparing 

e growth In dollars allocated to the program categories with the 
growth of total sample dollars, either by year or across the 6 years, 
cL^^"ltr Indication of the program priorities of the sample 
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Program Allocations, by Type of Jurisdiction, Years 1 tiro-ugh 6 (unweiglited TD^ an percentages) 
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l.-a. Progran Uaea of CDBC Funds by All Jurisdictions for fears 1 through 6 Cthousands of dollars; weighted iDean perceutagea in parenthesen) 
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Pattern of Cho Ices 


As shown In tables 4-1 and 4-2, housing and neighborhood 
conservation activities remained the dominant choices In the fifth and 
sixth years. These are the central elements of neighborhood 
revitalization strategies, discussed below. Combined and as measured 
by either the unweighted or weighted means, the two categories received 
over half of the sample funds In both the fifth and sixth years, an 
Increase over prior program years. Each of the 52 sample jurisdictions 
had a mix of these two program categories, although there was a 
considerable range among the sample communities both In share of money 
going into these categories and In the division of money between 
housing and neighborhood conservation activities. In terms of 
Incremental growth, in the sixth year, for the first time, the growth 
In allocations to these categories, combined or separate, was less than 
the rate of growth In total dollars going to the sample jurisdictions 
(table 4—2). Total sample dollars grew by 6 percent between the fifth 
and sixth years, while housing and neighborhood conservation activities 
Increased by only 2 and 4 percent, respectively. 

Although It remained a small category of activity (tables 4-1 and 
4-2), allocations for economic development continued to receive higher 
priority among the sample Jurisdictions. Measured by the unweighted 
mean allocations, economic development Increased to 1 percent, the 
highest level over the 6-year period (table 4-1). Unlike housing and 
neighborhood conservation activities, the 43 percent rate of growth In 
the sixth year far exceeded the 6 percent Increase in total sample 
funds (table 4-2). Over the 6 years, economic development showed the 
greatest rate of Increase (388 percent) in allocations among all 
program categories, although Its rate of increase was largely a 
function of the small amount of the Initial allocation (table 4-2). 
Nevertheless, It moved from the smallest category of dollar allocations 
In the first year to fourth place In year 6, while the number of 
communities making such allocations Increased from 21 to 36 over the 6 
years . 

Allocations for social services (excluding social service 
facilities) Increased in the sixth year after a drop in year 5 (table 
4-3). Nevertheless, over 6 years the growth In allocations for social 
services was well below the rate of growth In total sample dollars. 
Social service spending Increased by only 15 percent compared with the 
86 percent growth in total sample dollars. The recovery of social 
services In the sixth year renewed the pattern of slow growth that had 
occurred In earlier years (table 4-3). However, the number of 
communities making such allocations dropped from a high of 37 in year 4 
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Table 4-3. Allocations for Social Services and Facilities 
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to 31 in year 6. The generally slow growth in allocations for social 
services over 6 years reflected the physical development orientation of 
CDBG, pressures by HUT) to reduce spending on services outside of 
neighborhood strategy areas, and the choice of officials In some 
communities who preferred brlcks-and-mortar projects with high 
visibility and a short time span for completion to less visible 
services that might have to be funded with local revenues as the real 
dollars of the block grant declined. 

Although leveling off In year 6, dollar allocations to 
continuation of urban renewal projects started under categorical grants 
dropped 50 percent over the 6 years as more projects were completed 
(table 4-2). In some communities the funds for urban renewal in the 
fifth and sixth years were to repay old loans from HUD and were not for 
development activities during the program years. As shown by both the 
unweighted and weighted means, urban renewal continuation received 
increasingly lower priority over the 6 years. The unweighted mean 
declined from 17 to 3 percent (table 4-1) and the weighted mean dropped 
from a high of 14 percent In year 2 to 3 percent in year 6 (table 4-2) 
as communities completed their projects or stretched them out. The 
number of jurisdictions in the sample allocating funds for this 
category declined from 25 In year 1 to 13 In year 6. 

Another downward trend over the 6 years was in general public 
Improvements and services. As stated In our report on years 3 and 4, 
the decline of this category appeared to be related to HUD's geographic 
targeting policy which discouraged the klndg of single, general public 
works activities included in this category. Dollar allocations to this 
category also declined each year since the second year, except for year 
5 when they Increased because of some large expenditures in a few large 
cities (table 4-2). Over the 6-year period allocations to this 
category Increased by only 28 percent compared with the 86 percent 
increase In total sample dollars. The unweighted mean dropped steadily 
over 6 years from a high of 18 percent in year 2 to 3 percent In the 
sixth year (table 4-1). 

The trends were less clear for social service facilities (table 
4-3) and the multiple-use category where the activities funded fit Into 
more than one program category (tables 4-1 and 4-2). Allocations to 
these two categories fluctuated considerably between years because they 
were small categories and frequently Included high-cost, one-time 
capital projects. Over the 6 years both categories showed an overall 
decline in dollars, but between program years they had both increases 
and decreases. 
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Continuity of Activities 

An Important dimension of stability In local programs Is the 
distribution of funds to continue activities or to start new ones. 

Local programs are made up of many individual activities, ranging in 
year 6 from 9 activities In Auburn, Maine, to 342 in Philadelphia. For 
the sample as a whole, associates reported 2,817 activities in year 5 
and 2,468 in year 6. 

For each of the 6 program years, associates specified whether the 
Individual activities In applications were allocations to: (1) 
continue an activity started under the categorical programs; (2) 
continue an activity started under CDBG; or (3) begin a new activity. 

The data show that as the program progressed an Increasingly large 
share of local funds was allocated to continue activities started under 
CDBG (table 4-4). By the sixth year less than a third of the money was 
earmarked for activities carried over from previous categorical grants 
or for new activities, with the latter getting the bulk of the funds. 

In the sixth year nearly all of the money to continue categorical 
activities involved urban renewal projects. In the early years the 
carryover activities also included some social services started under 
model cities. In the later years such direct carryover of services 
declined as either the services, the constituents served, or both 
changed. We stated In our previous report that by the fourth program 
year the same services going to the same groups served by the model 
cities program accounted for less than a fourth of the spending for 
social services. We did not extend that analysis to the fifth and 
sixth years, but it is reasonable to conclude that the share was 
smaller. 

The share of funds going to new activities after the first year 
showed a slight downward trend. As allocations dropped for activities 
started under the categorical grants, the funds generally were shifted 
to continue activities already started under the block grant rather 
than becoming a source of funds for new undertakings. Although about 
30 percent of the money went each year to fund new activities, this did 
not necessarily mean that the funds were "free" to meet a wide range of 
new demands or, put another way, that about a third of the money was 
free to fight over. For example, a new activity sometimes meant 
undertaking previously planned activities, such as street and sidewalk 
work. In a newly designated neighborhood revitalization area. 
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New York City is not included in years 1-4. 

Percentage of funds may not add to 100 horizontally each year because all activities could not be 


Anong the three types of jurisdictions in the sample, suburban 
communities (satellite cities and urban counties) collectively tended 
to direct a greater share of funds Into new activities than did central 
cities. In part, this may be related to the generally smaller size of 
the grants to satellite cities and some of the urban counties of the 
sample. A decision to fund a one-time capital project may mean a large 
share of the grant Is going to the new activity, as Illustrated by the 
fire house funded in the fifth year In Huntington Beach, Calif.; half 
of the city's grant went for the project, pushing the level of new 
activities from 17 percent In year 4 to 85 percent in year 5, It 
should be noted, however, that when the satellite cities are examined 
Individually, 7 of 12 (58 percent) allocated at least 70 percent of 
their funds in both the fifth and sixth years to continue CDBG or 
categorical activities; the comparable figures for the central cities 
were 18 of 30 (60 percent). For urban counties the continuity Is much 
less. Only 3 of 10 (30 percent) had such a high level of continuity In 
allocations in the fifth and sixth years. For the urban counties, this 
may reflect a local decision to shift funds among municipalities or 
within the unincorporated areas directly controlled by a county. 


Among the individual jurisdictions and between years within a 
community, there was considerable difference in the allocations going 
to these categories. For example. In the sixth year, Newark, N.J.. 
allocated only 5 percent of Its funds to new activities. The city 
allocated almost half of its grant for continuation of its urban 
renewal project. By contrast. In Atlanta, Ga., nearly 80 percent of 
at ® ty s money in the sixth year went for new activities with no 
funds directed to activities carried over from the categorical period. 
Much of the new activity was In the housing category. In previous 
years the city's neighborhood revitalization activities were oriented 
toward public Improvements; under HUD pressure the city greatly 
increased Its housing allocations In the sixth year, 

Joules of the game" have probably contributed to 
earlie^ Individual activities. As noted 

nelihbnrhl^J pressure to limit social service spending primarily to 
Also ^ atrategy areas did reduce spending on such serviced 

HUD SL? ? activities to NSA's. And, as stated above, 

actlvltle^ Him“ communities for more housing 

activities. HUD pressure on some communities to spend their raonev 

Wrdrnot'Lofiormuch'^" specific activities to be funded. 

oLnL ? Ku ^ ^ ^ Shifted around because of such 

amom ebf" changes in the rules are 

among the many factors that account for some of tL allocation 
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decisions made In the fifth and sixth years. 

Nevertheless, with over two-thlrds of the aggregate funds In the 
sample directed toward continuation of activities started earlier under 
the block grant, we conclude generally that considerable stability has 
been achieved In the choice of activities. We now shift from the level 
of activity choices to broader categories of development priorities. 

Stability and Change In Development Strategies 


Background 

The decline In allocations for urban renewal noted above did not 
mean that communities had rejected the urban renewal approach to urban 
development. In the early period of urban renewal, which started In 
1949, the program (then called urban redevelopment) emphasized 
demolition and new construction and generally was concentrated In the 
dovmtown commercial and adjacent low-income residential areas. The 
general tendency was to demolish parts of the old central business 
district and adjacent low-lncorae housing and construct new commercial 
buildings and, sometimes, upper Income housing. By the mld-1960‘'s, the 
emphasis began to shift to renewal and rehabilitation concentrated in 
residential areas. These neighborhood-oriented projects generally 
combined rehabilitation of housing and neighborhood commercial areas, 
rebuilding of streets and sidewalks, replacing water and sewer 
facilities, installing new street lighting, and revitalizing or 
developing facilities such as neighborhood parks and social service 
centers . 

This neighborhood orientation was further emphasized in the 
neighborhood development program (NDP) enacted by Congress in 1968 as 
an alternative to the conventional large-scale, comprehensive renewal 
approach. One objective of NDP was to give communities greater 
flexibility by allowing them to undertake renewal activities in several 
areas simultaneously rather than concentrate on a comprehensive 
large-scale project. The NDP approach also permitted communities to 
stage different activities, as needed, in different target areas. 

While the NDP program gave communities more development 
flexibility, the funding arrangements tended to offset some of that 
advantage. Under the original urban renewal program, when a project 
was approved a sum of money was reserved to complete the project over a 
specified period of time. Because of rising costs and changes In 
project design, the funds set aside were often insufficient and 
communities had to seek additional funds through project amendments. 
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The result was that large suras of money were tied up for years, thus 
limiting the number of new projects that could be approved. The NDP 
changed this funding arrangement to a system of annual grants. The 
amount provided each year was based on how much money was needed to 
complete a given amount of work within the year. Since communities 
could not be assured In advance of how much money they would receive, 
annual funding Introduced a stop-and~start character to the program 
which was further complicated by delays in HUD approval of funding 
Increments. 

What the CDBG program brought to development planning was the 
assurance of annual funding through the formula entitlement system. 

This arrangement also eliminated the need for a comprehensive plan, 
required for conventional urban renewal projects, as a condition for 
program approval and funding. Communities were given the greater 
flexibility of the NDP approach and frequently carried over to the 
block grant the neighborhood revitalization approach of NDP, thus 
providing some important strategic continuity between the old programs 
and the new block grant. By the sixth year of CDBG, neighborhood 
revitalization was the dominant development "strategy" of communities 
in our sample, whether or not they had participated In the earlier 
programs. 

Development Strategy Under CDBG 

In analyzing development "strategy" we use the terra strategy 
cautiously; we do not wish to give more order to local programs than 
may exist. In some communities (we cannot determine the number), 
strategy Is more the fortuitous coming together spatially of discrete 
activities than a long-term development plan based on an assessment of 
priority needs and directed toward stated goals, which Is implied In 
the word strategy. We examine three aspects of local development 
strategies and the extent to which they indicate that local development 
approaches have tended to become relatively fixed. 

1. To analyze the programmatic strategy of the block grant, we 
examine allocations to housing and neighborhood conservation activities 
(streets, sidewalks, water and sewer facilities, street lights, parks, 
etc.), which are the major program elements that make up a neighborhood 
revitalization strategy. 

2. To analyze geographic strategy, we examine the trend in the 
distribution of activities among census tracts. 
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3. Geographic strategy Is also examined by looking at the 
Increase or decrease in the number and size of CDBG target areas in the 
sample communities. 

Neighborhood Revitalization-*- the Dominant Strategy . One indicator 
that neighborhood revitalization has become the dominant strategy is 
the programmatic concentration of CDBG-funded activities from all 
program categories In target neighborhoods. We asked associates to 
designate which activities in the local application were, in their 
Judgment, part of a CDBG-funded neighborhood revitalization package. 

We then aggregated these activities in the central and satellite cities 
in the sample to determine the proportion of funds in each year that 
had been directed toward such a strategy. 

Neighborhood conservation activities, by the definition presented 
at the beginning of this chapter, describe a program category directed 
entirely toward neighborhood revitalization. Also by definition, none 
of the general development activities were assigned to neighborhood 
revitalization. The analysis does not cover instances in which a 
single CDBG activity was part of neighborhood revitalization strategy 
funded from non-CDBG sources. For example, CDBG funds may be used to 
upgrade or develop a neighborhood park as part of a general area 
revitalization that also Includes street and sidewalk repairs funded 
from local tax revenues and housing rehabilitation funded from the 
Federal 312 program. This analysis also does not cover allocations to 
continue work on downtown urban renewal projects. Because we did not 
Include such activities in this analysis, program concentration is not 
equated with geographic targeting; that is, this does not mean that 
funds not accounted for in our program concentration analysis are 
therefore being "spread" throughout the community. 

Over the first 4 years of the program, the share of funds 
designated by associates as part of a neighborhood revitalization 
strategy grew from 35 to 47 percent; this increased to over 50 percent 
in the fifth and sixth years, although the sixth year showed a alight 
decline (table 4-5). The largest single Increase occurred in the 
satellite cities between the first and second years, perhaps reflecting 
some efforts by the Ford Administration to encourage concentration, or 
a shift in local approaches as these communities (some of which were 
receiving HUD development funds for the first time) gained experience 
with the program. The slight overall drop in the sixth year may 
indicate that such concentration has peaked, but this could not be 
concluded on the basis of a small drop In the final year of the 
research; a longer observation period would be needed. 
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Table 4-5. Unweighted Mean Percentage of CDBG Funds Allocated for Neighborhood 
Revitalization Activities, by Type of Jurisdiction, Years 1 through 6 


Type of 
jurisdiction^ 

Total 

jurisdictions 



Program year 



1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

Central cities 

30 

36 

35 

44 

45 

50 

47 

Satellite cities 

12 

34 

49 

51 

53 

60 

59 

Total 

42 

35 

39 

46 

47 

53 

51 


Source: Field research data. 


a. Urban counties were not included in this analysis. 
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Continuing the analytical approach of our previous report, we also 
analyzed neighborhood revitalization using the urban conditions index, 
and again found that better-off communities were more likely to direct 
large shares of their funds Into neighborhood revitalization (table 
4-6). This was not surprising. Because their problems are less 
severe, the better-off communities can more readily direct a larger 
share of their funds Into smaller areas having the greatest needs, 
while the more distressed communities generally have to allocate funds 
for a wider range of needs and constituent demands, some based on 
participation In the programs consolidated Into CDBG. For the 
distressed communities It la more difficult to concentrate activities 
as discussed below in the analysis of the spatial distribution of 
activities and the delineation of target areas. 

Housing, Streets, and Sidewalks — the Dominant Activities . At the 
outset of CDBG, housing and neighborhood conservation activities were 
among the major program categories funded through the block grant. By 
the third and fourth years these activities were the leading choices 
and frequently had been combined Into a revitalization strategy In many 
of the sample communities. By the sixth year the data indicated that 
neighborhood revitalization was the centerpiece of local CDBG. Housing 
activities, primarily rehabilitation, tended to be targeted to revitali- 
zation areas. As stated earlier, each of the 52 sample jurisdictions had 
a ml5c of housing and related public Improvements, although in different pro- 
portions, and these categories accounted for over half of the funds in the 
sample. 

In program years 5 and 6, more than half of the sample communities 
allocated more than half of their funds to housing and neighborhood 
conservation (table 4-7). And for most communities below the 50 
percent level, these were the two leading categories with the remainder 
of the funds allocated to a wide range of other activities, some of 
which were also located in the neighborhoods selected for 
revitalization. Also to be noted from table 4-7 is that more suburban 
recipients (satellite cities and urban counties) tended to allocate a 
larger share of their funds for housing and neighborhood conservation 
than did central cities. Forty percent of the central cities earmarked 
more than half of their funds for these activities in the sixth year, 
compared with more than two-thirds of the suburban recipients In the 
sample, supporting the point made above— better-off communities can 
more easily concentrate the kinds of activities chosen as well as the 
geographic area of spending. 
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Table 4-6. Unweighted Mean Percentage of CDGB Funds Allocated for Neighborhood 
Revitalization Activities, by Ranking on the Urban Conditions Index, Years 1 
through 6 


Ranking on urban 
conditions index^ 

Number of 



Program 

year 



(mean = 100) 

jurisdictions 

1 

' 2' 

j 

4 

5 

6 

Less than 100 
(relatively 
affluent ) 

18 

39 

50 

56 

55 

62 

57 

100 - 250 
(moderately 
distressed) 

14 

37 

34 

44 

43 

40 

44 

250 and above 
( severely 
distressed) 

10 

27 

22 

30 

43 

50 

45 

Total 

42 

35 

39 

46 

47 

53 

51 


Source: Field research data. 


a. See footnote to table 3-3 for an explanation of the urlxm (!ond.i tiorui 
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Table 4-7. Nu^er of Jurisdictions and Level of Allocations for Housing and Neighbor- 
hood Conservation Activities, by Type of Jurisdiction, Years 1 through 6 


Type of jurisdiction 


Percent of 

allocations 



50 or more 

Central cities 

Year 1 

9 

13 

8 

Year 2 

9 

13 

8 

Year 3 

5 

16 

9 

Year 4 

0 

17 

13 

Year 5 

1 

13 

16 

Year 6 

1 

17 

12 

Satellite cities 

Year 1 

4 

4 

4 

Year 2 

3 

2 

7 

Year 3 

4 

0 

8 

Year 4 

2 

3 

7 

Year 5 

2 

2 

8 

Year 6 

1 

3 

8 

Urban counties 

Year 1 

4 

4 

2 

Year 2 

2 

6 

2 

Year 3 

2 

6 

2 

Year 4 

2 

4 

4 

Year 5 

0 

6 

4 

Year 6 

0 

3 

7 

Total 

Year 1 

17 

21 

14 

Year 2 

14 

21 

17 

Year 3 

11 

22 

19 

Year 4 

4 

24 

24 

Year 5 

3 

21 

28 

Year 6 

2 

23 

27 


Source: Field research data. 
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By the sixth year there appeared to be a leveling off of funding 
for housing and neighborhood conservation activities. As shown In 
table 4-1, the unweighted mean for the two categories together was 50 
percent In the fourth year, Increasing to only 52 percent for both the 
fifth and sixth years after showing steady Increases In the earlier 
years. Also, as shown In table 4“2, there was little growth In the 
amount of dollars earmarked for housing and neighborhood conservation 
activities between the fifth and sixth years after showing substantial 
Increases in each of the previous 4 years. 


Another Indication of Increasing stability in local priorities was 
that there were fewer large shifts, upward or downward, In allocations 
to housing and neighborhood conservation by individual communities In 
the sample. Using as an indicator of stability a change of 10 
percentage points or more In allocations to the two categories between 
years, the data showed that only 19 jurisdictions, 36 percent of the 
sample, made a change of this size between the fifth and sixth years; 

In the previous years the number making shifts of 10 percentage points 
or more was about 26 each year, half of the sample. 


However, in most of the 19 jurisdictions making the large changes, 
the Increase or decrease did not appear to be a change In basic 
priorities. In a few cases the change was a blgger—than—average 
Increase In allocations that had been rising steadily. For example, 
Dade County, Fla., increased Its allocations to housing and 
neighborhood conservation from 45 to 57 percent between years 5 and 6, 
continuing a steady Increase that had been occurring since the first 
year. A similar pattern occurred In King County, Wash. In some cases 
the large shifts came because the community earmarked a sizable part of 
the grant for a large, one-time allocation and thus did not represent a 
shift In basic priorities. Frequently the one-time project went Into 
the target area where the housing and neighborhood conservation 
activities were concentrated. For example, Huntington Beach used half 
of Its fifth-year grant for a new fire house In the target area; in the 
sixth year allocations to housing and neighborhood conservation 
activities went back to 77 percent, only slightly below the 83 percent 
earmarked for those purposes In the fourth year. In Atlanta 
allocations for housing and neighborhood conservation activities 

^ 5 because the 

of its grant to pay back HUD for prior urban 
enewal and ®P loans; in the sixth year allocations returned to 60 

earlier the focus of neighborhood 
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There were» however, a few communitiea where a basic change in 
priorities did occur in the fifth or sixth year. For example, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, a change of mayors between the fourth and fifth years 
resulted in the beginning of a shift away from neighborhood 
conservation activities (primarily reconstruction of sewerage systems) 
in target neighborhoods to general public improvements, primarily 
bridge repairs for which Federal matching funds were available. In 
East Orange, N.J. HUD pressed the city to shift from a social services 
emphasis to physical development. As a result, social services 
declined from 33 percent In year 5 to 14 percent in year 6; housing 
allocations Increased from 11 to 30 percent. 

We do not wish to overinterpret the data showing a leveling off of 
allocations for housing and neighborhood conservation activities and a 
declining number of communities making shifts of allocations exceeding 
10 percent. They suggest to us that, overall, local program priorities 
may be stabilizing, but some of these indications were only recently 
found and could change again in the future. This may be the case 
particularly in those communities where a change in political 
leadership or fiscal conditions may mean new priorities, or where the 
strategy is largely the result of HUD pressure rather than the product 
of local choices. In the latter case, any lessening of HUD pressure 
could lead to a further shift In local priorities. 

Further, CDBG is a very flexible program and is subject to 
considerable shifting of funds even where a basic strategy such as 
neighborhood revitalization la unchanged. For example, Boston 
maintained a neighborhood-oriented program but started to shift in the 
sixth year from housing rehabilitation to commercial district 
revitalization because city officials felt the rehabilitation market 
was "saturated." In some communities the housing and neighborhood 
conservation activities collectively remained stable, but funds shifted 
from one category to the other, usually from streets and sidewalks to 
housing. In some communities the shifting of more funds to housing 
reflected the demand by residents for such assistance. And in some 
jurisdictions this occurred because of HUD pressure to spend more on 
housing. Among the jurisdictions reporting HUD pressure for added 
housing allocations were Atlanta; Columbia, S.C.; East Orange; 
Huntington Beach; Jacksonville, Fla.; and Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties, Calif. Chicago, through an amendment to its application, 
shifted $8.7 million to housing rehabilitation under pressure from HUD 
to spend its money faster; the city had a large backlog of applications 
for housing assistance. 
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Geographic Concentration . The above discussion of neighborhood 
revitalization provides information on the programmatic emphasis of 
community strategies, but It does not Indicate to what extent such 
revitalization activities are geographically concentrated or spread 
around In a community. We cannot make an analytic overlay of these two 
aspects of local strategy, but we did examine the overall 
targeting-spreading trends for the sample jurisdictions. For each 
program year we counted how many census tracts in a jurisdiction 
received at least one CDBG-funded activity. This did not mean that 
each tract received an equal number of activities or that each activity 
was equal In value; for example, one tract may have had only a small 
recreation project while another tract may have had a large housing 
rehabilitation program. Also, the activity was not necessarily 
directed toward neighborhood revitalization. 

For the first 3 years the trend had been toward more geographic 
spreading of activities. A small downward trend started In the fourth 
year (table 4-8). Between the fourth and fifth years there was a 
relatively large decline In the percentage of census tracts receiving 
CDBG allocations, thus showing Increased spatial concentration of 
activities. In the sixth year there was a slight upward trend of 2 
percentage points, but the net change between the fourth and sixth 
years was a drop of 6 percentage points in the number of census tracts 
getting at least one CDBG activity. One might conclude that the large 
decline in the fifth year may have resulted from the new HUD 
regulations on neighborhood strategy areas, forcing greater geographic 
concentration of funds. Another factor may have been the new 
application format, discussed in chapter 2, which became effective In 
the fifth year and made the spatial distribution of activities 
potentially more evident to HUD reviewers. However, the relationship 
between policies, decisions, and outcomes in the CDBG program is too 
complex for overextended generalizations about causal relationships. 

As measured by the urban conditions index, the greatest 
concentration of activities was In the 18 better-off communities (table 
4-8), In that group, allocations went to only about one-third of the 
census tracts. In the 10 most distressed communities more than 
two-thtrds of the census tracts had at least one activity. 

We repeat from our previous report: 

This tract pattern Is probably linked in large 
part to the Income eligibility of the tracts, HUD 
defines a low-income tract as one in which the median 
family income Is less than 50 percent of the Income 
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Table 4-8. Unweighted Mean Percentage of Census Tracts Receiving CDBG 
Allocations, by Level of CoT»imunlty Distress, Years 1 through 6 


Ranking on 
urban eon- 

Number of 



Program year 



dltions index 

Jurisdictions^ 

1 

2' ' 

3 

4 

5 ’ 

S' 

Less than 100 
( relatively 
affluent ) 

18 

27^ 

37 

43 

40 

32 

32 

100 - 250 
(moderately 
distressed) 

13 

44 

53 

55 

54 

46 

54 

250 and above 
( severely 
distressed) 

10 

68 

74 

78 

74 

68 

66 

Total 

41 

42 

51 

55 

53 

45 

47 


Source: Field research data. 

a. New York City was not included because it did not make allocations by 
census tracts in some program years. 

b. Greece, N.Y., and El Monte, Calif., made only citywide allocations in 
the first year, thus making this percentage low. 
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level of Its metropolitan area; a moderate-income level 
is 51 to 80 percent of the metropolitan level. Thus, 
the better-off Jurisdictions have fewer eligible low- 
and moderate-income tracts than the more distressed 
communities. This produces a seemingly anomalous 
result! The most distressed cities have the gr|atest 
geographic spreading of CDBG-funded activities. 

Designating Ta r get Areas 

The third aspect of local strategy we examined was the size of 
target areas and the stability of areal strategies. T^is analysis 
covered 40 central and satellite cities In the sample. Urban counties 
were not Included because of the difficulty in getting such information 
from each municipality receiving CDBG funds from the overlying county. 

Overall, an average of 35 percent of the population In the sample 
Jurisdictions was Included In the CDBG target areas. However, there 
was considerable range among the sample jurisdictions, with the 
percentage of population Included ranging between 5 and 70 percent. 

The tendency discussed above toward more spreading of activities In 
distressed cities was also found, not surprisingly. In the analysis of 
population included within the CDBG target areas. In the more 
distressed cities, an average of 41 percent of the cities' population 
was Included in the target areas; in the better-off Jurisdictions, the 
average was 26 percent. The type of jurisdiction did not appear to be 
significant In Influencing the size of the target area. Central cities 
Included an average of 34 percent of this population, compared with 35 
percent for satellite cities. 

To analyze stability of areal strategies, associates provided data 
for each program year on the number of target areas In the community 
and the percentage of population included to Indicate the size of the 
designated areas. If a community had the same number of target areas 
and the same percentage of Its population within those target areas in 
the fifth and sixth years, we concluded that its areal strategy was 
relatively stable. We also examined whether this areal stability had 
been achieved before or after the fifth year when HUD's new geographic 
targeting regulations became effective. Among the target areas of a 
community there may have been considerable year-to-year shifting In the 
share and kinds of activities. That Is, in this section our focus Is 
on the demarcation of target areas and not on the development strategy 
within the target areas. 
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In the analysis we did not distinguish between neighborhood 
strategy areas (NSA's) and other CDBG target areas. Generally, NSA's 
are defined in the regulations as a designated areas in which CDBG 
funds are concentrated in a way that will "produce substantial 
long-t|rm Improvetnents in the area within a reasonable period of 
time." Communities frequently have both NSA's and other designated 
target areas where they can put CDBG-funded activities without being 
bound by HUD's NSA criteria. 

The size of an NSA is to be relatively small so the concentration 
of spending will have an Impact. Some NSA's in the sample were large 
but HUD was not enforcing the small-size requirement. In some cities a 
larger target area was subdivided into smaller target areas, some of 
which might be designated as NSA's. This Increased the number of 
target areas without altering the total area or population Included. 

In such Instances we regarded this as no change In the areal strategy, 
although the pattern of CDBG allocations for specific activities might 
change. 

In Rochester, N.Y., a single large target area covering about 45 
percent of the population was subdivided Into eight NSA's with about 25 
percent of the population and a non-NSA target area with the remaining 
20 percent. Prior to the change, the annual allocations tended to be 
widely dispersed within the single, large target area; after the 
changes, about 75 percent of the allocations went Into the NSA's. The 
net result was an Increased concentration of activities. In another 
community, the designations were more to meet HUD requirements than to 
alter allocations. As one city official said, "If HUD wants to play 
NSA, we'll play NSA." 

Of the 40 cities In the analysis, we found that 15 had settled on 
the number of designated target areas and the proportion of population 
within them prior to the new regulations. In some cases the number of 
areas and population Included was set In the first or second program 
year and remained the same through the sixth year . In a few of these 
cases, the number of target areas remained the same but associates 
reported that some preplanned rotation occurred; as CDBG activities 
were completed in one area, a new target area was designated. This 
group of cities tended to have a large proportion of population within 
the target areas. Twelve of the 15 had at least a third of their 
population within the target areas In the sixth year. 

In another 15 cities, there were either increases or decreases in 
the size of the target areas in the fifth year with no further changes 
in the sixth year. In a few of these cities there were no designated 
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arget areas until the fifth year. For example, St. Louis had no 
ormally designated target areas until the fifth yearj there had been 
areas designated for housing assistance but the associate said these 

more "for informational purposes than for locating areas needing 
BG funds.” In the fifth and sixth years the city had 20 designated 
sreas covering 54 percent of its population. 

In the remaining 10 cities, either complete data could not be 
obtained (5 cities) or there were changes between the fifth and sixth 
years In either the number and/or the size of the target areas, making 
it unclear whether a stable areal strategy had emerged. 

Of the cities changing their target areas in the fifth year, 6 
showed a decrease in the size of the target areas; 6 showed an 
Increase. In 5 of the 6 cases where the size of the target areas was 
reduced, associates reported that HUD played a role In the decision; In 
each case there was also a reduction in the number of areas. The size 
of the target areas In these 6 cities tended to be small with only 1 
city, Chicago, having more than a third of its population Included. In 
reducing the size of the target areas in the 6 cities, the mean 
percentage of population included declined from 19 percent in year 4 to 
14 percent In year 6. 

In 4 of the 6 cities where the target areas were enlarged, 
associates reported the influence of local politics. In all cases, 
however, the expansion of the target areas was relatively small and did 
not represent a significant move in the direction of geographic 
spreading. The largest Increase was in Cleveland where the percentage 
of the city's population In the target areas Increased from 20 to 33 
percent between the fourth and sixth years; the number of target areas 
Increased from 8 to 15. But these increases represented a major 
decline in the population Included in the first 3 years when 85 percent 
of the city's residents were Included in 4 large target areas. In 
Worcester, Mass., Che population of the city's 8 target areas Increased 
from 42 to 49 percent between the fourth and fifth years and remained 
at 49 percent in the sixth year. The population expansion came largely 
from the city's closing the corridors between the target areas, joining 
them into 1 contiguous area with 8 different names based on 
neighborhoods. Through these areal adjustments Worcester was able to 
justify public works expenditures In the entire central core and 
adjacent areas of the city. 
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Social Targeting 


In this section we examine social targeting, the distribution of 
program benefits among Income groups. The first part extends into the 
fifth and sixth years the estimation of benefits based on data derived 
from local applications. However, it is in the Implementation of CDBG 
activities where the potential benefits are converted into actual 
benefits. The second part of this section explores some Implementation 
factors that may bear importantly on the actual benefit outcomes. 

During the third and fourth years of CDBG, social targeting became 
the central issue of the block grant program as HUD officials put major 
emphasis on that provision of the law which seeks to direct program 
benefits principally to low- and moderate-income groups. We concluded 
that the policy contributed to the increase in social targeting in the 
third and fourth years. 

Before analyzing the fifth and sixth years, It is necessary to 
explain the methodology used to estimate the distribution of benefits. 

Methodology 

We repeat the cautionary statement In our previous report, 
Targeting Communtty Development . 

To analysts of social targeting, the policy issue is 
only part of the problem. Even if all parties agreed 
on how much and what kind of social targeting was 
desired, the difficult problem of measuring the result 
would remain. We note the importance of the 
measurement problem here to caution policymakers and 
other readers against giving too much weight to 
particular findings on the distribution of CDBG 
benefits. Although the research Is useful tn 
clarifying Issues, general patterns and trends, and 
some selective results, the measuring problem is so 
complex that the findings should be treated cautiously. 

For this reason, we view our measurement approach as an 
estimation technique. 

Because of these limits, we do not use the names of communities when 
illustrating a point about the level of benefits based on the 
methodology . 
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The method used in this analysis is the same as that of our 
previous report. 

What Is a Benefit ? In this analysis, we are Interested In who 
will benefit directly when the project Is completed. We do not measure 
secondary or tertiary benefits. For example, in allocating Income 
group benefits of a housing rehabilitation project, the associates 
considered the income group of the persons expected to occupy the 
housing units. Persons employed to do the repair work and the bank 
that made the rehabilitation loan also benefit from the project, but we 
did not measure these Indirect benefits. The key terms are "direct" 
and "when completed." Although secondary and tertiary benefits are 
Important In evaluating the total Impact of the CDBG program, for 
methodological reasons our analysis concentrates on primary benefits. 

The data are estimates of Intended, not actual, allocations and 
benefits. The data are derived from grant applications approved by HUD 
and are not measures of expenditures. For this analysis, the sample is 
41 jurisdictions (29 central cities and 12 satellite cities). Because 
the method Is based partially on data organized by census tracts, we 
could not analyze the full sample. New York City was not Included 
because In several years Its application was prepared in a way that did 
not let us allocate substantial amounts of funds to Individual census 
tracts, an essential step In our method. Me excluded the urban 
counties because it was difficult to match the census tracts of the 
participating communities only and to collect detailed benefit data 
from Individual municipalities receiving CDBG funds from the 
entitlement county. 


Income Group Categories. We established four Income groups 
following the HUD method of using as the benchmark the 1970 median 

standard metropolitan statistical area (SMSA) in 
1970 in } ctlon is located. There have been major changes since 
^ Income character of some census tracts In some of the 

Jurisdictions. Unfortunately, Income data organized by census tracts 
is available only from the decennial census, %or the 198^0^^^^ data 

JT. if available for somrtlmnnd’ 

analysis continues to be based on 1970 data. However L statS l«^.r 

groups are TfollowT^ 
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Low Income : less than 50 percent of the SMSA 
median Income. 


2. Moderate income : 51 to 80 percent of the SMSA 
median income. 

3. Middle income : 81 to 120 percent of the SMSA 
median income. 

4. High income ; 121 percent or more of the SMSA 
median income. 

In addition, two other categories are included for allocating benefits 

5. G ommun 1 1 y wid e ; where the kinds of direct 
benefits from the completed activity are known and the 
beneficiary group is the community as a whole; for 
example, widening a downtown arterial street which upon 
completion yields immediate benefits to users. 

6. Nonallocable : applied to activities which 
have no direct benefits when completed and which 
Income groups that will ultimately benefit from the 
completed activity are unknown and unknowable; for 
example, road paving in a new industrial park in which 
neither the kind of firms nor the kinds of employees to 
be hired are known. Since completion of the road 
yields no direct benefits until the park is developed, 
the benefits are nonallocable. 

Because the Income groups are relative to the SMSA in which they are 
located, there is no single set of dollar ranges for the different 
groups. In an SMSA with a median family income of $15,000, the median 
Income for the lov;~income group is less than $7,500; in an SMSA with a 
median income of $20,000, it is less than $10, 000. 

In the presentation of data, the low^ and moderate-income groups 
of the field report form are put into a single "low-moderate" category 
and the middle and high groups are consolidated into a "middle-high** 
category. Because of the methodological difficulties involved in 
benefits analysis, we chose to reduce the number of categories for 
analysis and thereby reinforce our earlier statement cautioning 
overinterpretation of the findings. 

Estimating Benefits . The method of estimating benefits to an 
income group is based on: (1) Income characteristics derived from 
census data, (2) decision rules on how to allocate benefits for 
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different activities, and (3) Informed judgments by the field 
associates about the benefits from individual GDBG activities. It is a 
three-step process. 

1. Kach field associate, working from the application initially 
approved by HUD, first disaggregates the coramunity‘'s program into 
individual activities and assigns each activity to one of the program 
categories defined at the beginning of this chapter. (See also the 
report form, appendix 1.) 

2. The associate then considers the analytical decision rules, or 
assumptions, about the distribution of benefits from activities in each 
program category. The assumptions below are based on the income 
characteristics of census tracts or the community as a whole. 

o Housing . Benefits are distributed among the four income groups 
on a proportional basis, based on the percentage of families in 
each group vltViln each census tract . 

o Neighborhood conservation . Same as housing. 

0 General development . Same as housing. 

° Hrt>an renewal continua t ion . Benefits are distributed among the 
four Income groups on”a proportional basis, based on the 
percentage of families in the four income groups wl thin the 
jur tsdlct Ion . 

® Social servi ces. Benefits flow only to low- and 
moderate-income families and Individuals. 

® Social service facilities . Same as social services. 

° Other pub l ic services and facilities . Same as housing. 

o Economic developme nt . Same as urban renewal continuation. 
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0 Planning and administration. Benefits are nonallocable. 


The decision rules assure that each field associate Is judging his 
or her benefits decision against a uniform standard. These rules are 
not based on prior empirical research nor are they hypotheses to be 
proved or disproved; they are educated guesses. 

In many communities, the application listed a single activity as 
going to more than one census tract. For example, an allocation might 
show that $500,000 was to be used for housing rehabilitation In 5 
census tracts. In such cases, the amount allocated to an Individual 
tract was prorated on the basts of the type of activity. The prorating 
system used was as follows: 


0 Housing — 

Number of housing units In tract project 

Number of housing units In project area dollars 

o Social services, social service facilities, public service 
facilities — 

Population of tract 

— — - — — — — X project dollars 
Population In project area 

0 Neighborhood conservation, general development, economic 
development, urban renewal continuation— 

Project dollars 

Number of tracts In project area 
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3, For each activity, the field associate must state whether he 
or she agrees or disagrees with the assumption about the benefit 
distribution. If the associate disagrees, he or she assigns a 
different benefit allocation. For example. In one community the 
continuation of an urban renewal project may Involve a downtown 
commercial redevelopment project^ the associate may agree with the 
assumption that on completion, the project benefits will be distributed 
among the four Income groups In proportion to their numbers In the 
community. An urban renewal project In another community, however, may 
be a neighborhood project focused on housing and infrastructure 
Improvements; in this case, the associate may disagree with the 
assumption and base the benefits analysis on the proportionate numbers 
In the census tracts of the renewal area rather than in the total 
Jurlsdlc t tone 

other bases for modifying the assumption would be a major change 
In the Income mix of a census tract since the 1970 census or knowledge 
about the particular location of an activity within a tract. If, for 
example, the percentage of lower Income families In an area has 
significantly Increased since 1970, the field associate may alter the 
distribution to reflect the change. The field associate may also 
change the benefits allocation in cases where program activity is 
located In a low-income section within a census tract that has a high 
proportion of higher Income families, and where accepting the 
assumption would understate the lower income benefits; the opposite 
situation might also occur. 

The associate may also decide that the benefits of a particular 
project are ''communitywide" or "nonallocable." Benefits from activities 
designated by field associates as communitywide could be allocated 
among income groups on a proportional basis. However, because the 
activities are Intended for such general use and lack any Identifiable 
income specificity, -we chose to keep them In a separate category. It 
could be argued that the same might apply to a downtown urban renewal 
project, but because of the history of that program and Its 
significance to CDBG allocations In some communities, we retained urban 
renewal continuation as a dlsinct program category for making benefit 
allocations. Funds for planning and administration automatically fall 
into the "nonallocable" category, although a proportional rule could be 
applied. Certain kinds of projects may also result In nonallocable 
benefits. For example, an urban renewal completion project may Involve 
demolition and clearance in the hope that the cleared area will be used 
for housing or commercial development In the future. But if the final 
use Is not known at the time of the field observation, the associate 
must classify the benefits as nonallocable. 
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This approach to benefits analysis is particularly suited to our 
field network approach. It takes advantage of the a8sociate‘'8 
knowledge of the community and the program he or she is following. It 
is based on uniform decision rules against which each associate makes 
an informed judgment. And, most Important, It allows the associates to 
modify the benefits assumptions. 

Stability and Change in Social Targeting 

As measured by the unweighted mean, overall there was a slight 
decline in the level of social targeting in the fifth year, from 62 to 
60 percent, a reversal of the trend of the first 4 years of the program 
(table 4-9). In the sixth year benefits to lower income groups were 61 
percent of allocable benefits, 1 percentage point below those in the 
fourth year. Benefits to the middle-upper income group also showed a 
slight drop from the fourth year. The overall shift was to return to a 
slightly higher level of communitywide benefits, 5 percent, which had 
dropped to 2 percent in year 4. 

On the basis of dollar allocations, the weighted mean, our data 
showed that the upward trend over the first 3 years leveled off in year 
4 and began to decline in the fifth and sixth years, declining from the 
high of 64 percent in the fourth year to 61 percent in the sixth year 
(table 4-10). The continued Increase in total dollars is partly 
attributable to larger total allocation to the sample communities. 

The findings of our monitoring research are based on the 
allocations that associates were able to distribute among Income 
groups; about a fourth of the money was not allocated. As stated in 
the methodology, funds for planning and administration automatically 
were placed into the nonallocable category, as were allocations to 
activities for which the benefits and beneficiaries could not be known 
at the time the allocation was made by the associate. Planning and 
administration represented about 22 percent' of the nonallocable funds. 

The overall decline in social targeting was primarily the result 
of the drop in lower Income benefits among the satellite cities in the 
sample (table 4-9). It was this same group of cities which accounted 
for the significant rise in lower income benefits In the earlier years; 
their level of social targeting increased from an unweighted mean of 46 
percent In the first year to 63 percent In year 4. In the fifth year, 
the satellite cities showed a 9 percentage point drop in the level of 
benefits while the central cities showed a 1 percentage point increase. 
Both central and satellite cities showed little change between the 
fifth and sixth years. By the sixth year the satellite cities had 
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Table 4-94 Percentage of CDBG Allocations Among Income Groups, by Type of 
Jurisdiction, Years 1 through 6 (unweighted mean percentages) 


i2 


Income group 


Type of 
jurisdiction 

N 

Low-moderate Middle-high 

Community - 
wide 


Central cities 


Year 1 

29 

57 

34 

9 

Year 2 

29 

57 

37 

6 

Year 3 

29 

62 

33 

5 

Year 4 

29 

62 

36 

2 

Year 5 

29 

63 

31 

6 

Year 6 

29 

63 

32 

5 

Satellite cities 

Year 1^ 

12 

46 

35 

11 

Year 2 

12 

51 

43 

6 

Year 3 

12 

54 

39 

7 

Year 4 

12 

63 

35 

2 

Year 5 

12 

54 

43 

3 

Year 6 

12 

55 

41 

4 

Total 

Year 1^ 

41 

54 

35 

9 

Year 2 

41 

56 

38 

6 

Year 3 

41 

60 

34 

6 

Year 4 

41 

62 

36 

2 

Year 5 

41 

60 

35 

5 

Year 6 

41 

61 

34 

5 


Source: Field research data, 

a. First-year data do not add to 100 percent. The field associate 
for one jurisdiction reported that the entire allocation for that year was 
nonallocable to any income group. 
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Table 4-10, Allocations to Low- and Moderate- Income Groups (weighted 
mean percentages) 




Allocation to 




low-moderate 


Type of 

Allocable 

(thousands of 


jurisdiction 

amount 

dollars)^ 

Percent 


Central cities 


Year 1 

282,525 

166,690 

59 

Year 2 

293,507 

181,974 

62 

Year 3 

306,469 

196,140 

64 

Year 4 

383,908 

245,701 

64 

Year 5 

432,324 

272,504 

63 

Year 6 

464,949 

284,789 

61 

Satellite cities 




Year 1 

13,286 

7,042 

53 

Year 2 

15,823 

7,753 

49 

Year 3 

19,325 

10,435 

54 

Year 4 

20,780 

12,676 

61 

Year 5 

17,390 

9,825 

56 

Year 6 

18,765 

10,593 

56 

Total 




Year 1 

295,811 

174,528 

59 

Year 2 

309,330 

191,784 

62 

Year 3 

325,794 

208,508 

64 

Year 4 

404,688 

259,000 

64 

Year 5 

449,724 

282,329 

63 

Year 6 

483,714 

295,382 

61 


Source: Field research data. 

a. Annual allocations of central and satellite cities do not add 
to the total because of rounding. 
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dropped to a level 8 percentage points below the central cities, 
whereas the satellite cities had been slightly higher In the fourth 
year. 


The impact of the satellite cities can be seen also In the 
Increase of the number of sample Jurisdictions with estimated benefits 
to lower Income groups below the 50 percent level (table 4-11). The 
number of jurisdictions with social targeting levels below 50 percent 
had declined from a high of 16 in the second year to 4 in the fourth 
year with satellite cities making the greatest difference. In the 
fifth year the number of communities below 50 percent Increased to 8 
and Increased to 12 in year 6, with the satellite cities again 
representing the largest share of the change. In the sixth year, over 
40 percent of the satellite cities in the sample were below 50 percent 
compared with a fourth of the central cities. 

Using the urban conditions index as the measure of distress, the 
pattern after 6 years was that the more distressed communities tended 
to allocate a higher level of benefits to lower Income groups than did 
better-off communities in the sample (table 4-12). In our previous 
report we stated that the most significant Increases In lower income 
benefits had been In better-off satellite cities. This group of cities 
showed the sharpest drop In social targeting In the fifth year, 
declining 11 percentage points; In the sixth year they turned around 
and showed a 4 percentage point Increase. The more distressed 
satellite cities showed a more gradual decline, but It extended over 
both the fifth and sixth years. Caution Is necessary In analyzing 
these patterns because of the small number of satellite cities In each 
category; a change In only one jurisdiction can greatly Influence the 
unweighted mean of the group. 

We concluded In our previous report: 

Whether one distinguished by type of jurisdiction 
(central or satellite city), the level of distress, or 
both, the data show that the sample jurisdictions are 
becoming m^re and more alike In their degree of social 
targeting. 

The data for the fifth and sixth years did not support the same 
conclusion. Central cities showed a measurably higher level of social 
targeting than satellite cities and the more distressed jurisdictions 
(central and satellite cities combined) showed a higher level than 
better-off communities. 
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Table 4-12. Percentage of CDBG Allocations to Lower Income Groups, by Level of 
Community Distress, Years 1 through 6 (unweighted mean percentages) 


Urban conditions 

Total 


Program year 



index level 

jurisdictions 

1 

2 3 4 

5 

6 


Central cities 


Below mean 

10 

57 

56 

62 

61 

61 

61 

Above mean 

19 

57 

58 

62 

63 

63 

64 

Satellite cities 

Below mean 

8 

40 

53 

51 

63 

52 

53 

Above mean 

4 

57 

48 

60 

64 

60 

55 

Total 

Below mean 

18 

49 

55 

57 

62 

55 

57 

Above mean 

23 

57 

56 

62 

63 

62 

62 


Source: Field research data. 

Note: Cities above the mean are relatively distressed; those below the mean are 
relatively well off. 
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Benefits Analysis 


We stated In our previous report, Targeting Community Development , 
that there had been an Increase in the estimated level of social 
targeting among the sample Jurisdictions In the third and fourth years. 
We concluded that two variables affected the level of social targeting. 

The first variable was Federal "policy preference." The CDBG 
legislation contains several policy goals, with the potential for 
considerable conflict. On the one hand, a principal objective was to 
Increase local discretion over spending choices vls-a-vls the perceived 
level of Federal control over the earlier categorical grants. On the 
other hand, the legislation included several substantive goals which, 

If pursued actively by Federal officials, were likely to erode the goal 
of greater decentralization of decis tonmaking. At the beginning of the 
block grant, during the administration of President Ford, HUD officials 
adopted a "hands-off” policy, giving a preference to decentralization. 
Evidence of greater HUD Involvement in local programs began to appear 
as early as the second year of the block grant, but a clear "hands-on" 
policy did not emerge until the administration of President Carter. 

Soon after the Carter Administration took office In 1977, as most 
communities were applying for their third-year grants, HUD officials 
began to emphasize the substantive goals of the program, particularly 
social targeting. The other major substantive goals are related to the 
prevention or elimination of slums or blight and meeting urgent 
community needs. Because of HUD's push on social targeting, through 
new regulations and aggressive review of local applications by HUD 
field officials, there appeared to be a linkage between that policy 
preference and the increase In social targeting found in the sample 
jurisdictions. 

The second variable was that the kinds and mix of activities In a 
local program were Important determinants of the distribution of 
benefits. That Is, certain kinds of activities tend to result in a 
higher level of benefits to lower Income groups and, therefore, a 
higher proportion of such activities Is likely to raise the level of 
social targeting. 

Combining the policy preference and program mix variables, we 
concluded In our previous report: 

Change among top officials within HUD Itself could 
bring about a policy preference less oriented toward 
the social targeting goal; conversely, the policy 
preference could be for even more targeting. To the 
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extent that particular activities become part of the 
basic program structure, however, the same 
Incrementalism that may limit large Increases may also 
limit large decreases, regardless of the direction of 
Federal policy preference and regulations. 


Policy preference . There were no evident changes in HUD's social 
targeting policies during the fifth and sixth years, so there was no 
opportunity to test further the policy preference variable on that 
Issue. President Reagan''s Administration took office just as most 
communities were applying for their seventh-year grants. 


In the previous chapter we stated that social targeting occurred 
in fewer Jurisdictions as an intergovernmental Issue during the fifth 
and sixth years than during the 2 prior years. We also noted that the 
greatest decline in the incidence of the issue occurred in satellite 
cities and urban counties and, on the basis of the level of distress. 

In better-off (below mean) jurisdictions. This is the same pattern for 
the decline In the estimated level of social targeting. As shown In 
table 4-9, there was a 9 percentage point drop the estimated level of 
lower Income benefits In satellite cities between the fourth and fifth 
years. Further, as shown In table 4-12, that drop was even greater 
among the better-off (below mean) satellite cities. 


An interpretation of this relationship might be that, given the 
targeting levels In the third and fourth years, 
HTO field officials may have given less attention to the benefits Issue 

f ’^elated to 
Implementation, such as the level of expenditures. However, we would 

licldeLf‘'rj>,‘'^“‘'^r/” °^®^laterpretlng the relationship between the 
such targetln^^ targeting issue and changes in the level of 


P rogram mix . Changes In the kind and mix of activities In a local 
program may better explain the benefit changes. There are two fL torn 
that appear to influence the relationship between the kinds of 
activities and the distribution of benefits. 

to direct benefits more easily to ncome groups or can be designed 

o.Her program ea?:g:Ss^S - 
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residents In the project area» regardless of Income. A higher level of 
lower Income benefits can be realized If the project, such as a park, 
la located In an area where it Is more likely to be used by lower 
Income residents of the area. On the other hand, the project may be 
resurfacing of an arterial street going through a lower Income 
neighborhood with the principal benefits going to higher Income 
commuters. Regardless of whether the activity yields personal or 
locational benefits, the question of who actually benefits from a 
specific activity can be answered only by detailed survey work, a very 
expensive form of research beyond the scope of our approach. 

The second factor that may influence the outcome of our estimation 
technique Is methodological. Involving the spatial distribution of 
lower Income groups within the sample jurisdictions. Central cities of 
the sample tend to have larger areas with concentrations of lower 
Income residents than do satellite cities. The proportionality rules 
of the methodology and the use of census tracts as the basic spatial 
unit for some of the major program categories may contribute to a 
higher level of social targeting In central cities than in satellite 
cities. This is suggested In the housing and neighborhood conservation 
categories (table 4-13). Both categories use the census tract as the 
basic spatial unit and In both categories the central cities have a 
consistently higher level of social targeting. However, there Is also 
evidence that our reliance on the Informed judgment of the associates 
may partially offset that problem. As already noted, both the housing 
and neighborhood conservation categories use the census tract as the 
basic spatial unit; further, activities in both categories are 
generally found together as part of a neighborhood revitalization 
strategy. If benefits were allocated simply on the basis of the 
proportion of each income group within a census tract, there likely 
would be little difference in the distribution of benefits between 
housing and neighborhood conservation activities In the satellite 
cities (or central cities). But the data showed a difference. In both 
central and satellite cities, housing activities showed a considerably 
higher level of benefits to lower income groups than did neighborhood 
conservation activities. This appeared to be related to decisions by 
field associates to substitute their knowledge about the Individual 
activities for the decision rules. In the housing category, associates 
rejected the decision rules 34 percent of the time in year 5 and 39 
percent In year 6, while rejecting the same rule for neighborhood 
conservation only 11 and 19 percent, respectively. Among all program 
categories, associates rejected the decision rules on 34 percent of all 
activities in year 5 and 35 percent in year 6. 
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If the proportionality rules were used solely, without allowing a 
change by the field associates, the benefit levels for the sample would 
have been 5 percentage points lower In both the fifth and sixth years, 
56 and 55 percent, respectively. 

As shown In table 4-13, social services, social service 
facilities, and housing activities yield the highest level of lower 
income benefits. A cautionary note Is necessary because of the small 
numbers represented In some of the categories of the table. For 
example, in the general development category, there was a large decline 
in the percentage of lower Income benefits between the fourth and fifth 
years In the satellite cities, dropping from an unweighted mean of 41 
percent in the fourth year, to 13 percent In the fifth year, and to 
zero percent in the sixth. In year 4 the unweighted mean was based on 
6 satellite cities which allocated funds to general development; in the 
fifth and sixth years the unweighted mean was based on only 2 satellite 
cities making such allocations. These small numbers make the 
unweighted mean a very volatile figure. The problem of small numbers 
is less In the housing and neighborhood conservation categories. There 
were 12 satellite cities In the sample and all made allocations to both 
program categories in the fourth, fifth, and sixth years; the changes 
between years were considerably smaller and better reflected average 
annual allocations for housing and neighborhood conservation for that 
group of cities. 

Me stated earlier that changes In the allocations of satellite 
cities had a disproportionate impact on the overall estimated level of 
benefits. Much of that impact came from changes in the program choices 
of four satellite cities. 

Between the fourth and fifth years, the level of social targeting 
dropped an average of 20 percentage points for the four satellite 
cities. The largest drop among the four was 25 percentage points; the 
smallest was 11 points. Only one of these cities continued to decline 
in the sixth year; the others either leveled off or Increased. All had 
been above the 50 percent level of social targeting in the fourth year. 
Three fell below that level in the fifth year and stayed there in the 
sixth; in these three communities associates reported that social 
targeting had been an issue with HUD In the third and fourth program 
years but not in the fifth and sixth years. 

In one community the drop was related to reductions in allocations 
for housing and neighborhood conservation and Increases for new 
economic development activities. In a satellite city with a 21 
percentage point drop In the level of social targeting, the basic shift 
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__ Central cities Satellite cities Total 

Program Low- Middle- City- Low- Middle- City- Low- Middle- City- 

category moderate high wide moderate high wide moderate high wide 


housing 


Year 1 

61 

33 

6 

36 

44 

0 

59 

36 

5 

Year 2 

64 

35 

1 

58 

34 

8 

62 

35 

3 

Year 3 

68 

31 

1 

60 

34 

6 

66 

32 

2 

Year ^ 

68 

32 

0 

69 

28 

3 

68 

30 

1 

Year 5 

71 

26 

3 

63 

37 

0 

69 

29 

2 

Year 6 

69 

28 

3 

67 

33 

0 

68 

30 

2 

Neighborhood conservation 

Year 1 

56 

42 

2 

41 

54 

5 

53 

45 

2 

Year 2 

55 

44 

1 

41 

59 

0 

51 

48 

1 

Year 3 

57 

41 

2 

44 

52 

4 

53 

44 

3 

Year 4 

57 

42 

1 

46 

52 

0 

54 

45 

1 

Year 5 

56 

41 

3 

41 

51 

8 

51 

44 

5 

Year 6 

53 

41 

6 

44 

56 

0 

50 

46 

4 

General development 

Year 1 

38 

33 

29 

23 

43 

34 

35 

36 

29 

Year 2 

43 

36 

21 

37 

62 

0 

42 

42 

16 

Year 3 

49 

33 

18 

30 

50 

20 

43 

36 

19 

Year 4 

40 

32 

28 

4i 

46 

13 

40 

35 

25 

Year 5 

46 

34 

20 

13 

37 

50 

42 

34 

24 

Year 6 

48 

43 

9 

0 

0 

100 

45 

40 

15 

Urban renewal continuation 

Year 1 

48 

49 

3 

64 

36 

0 

50 

47 

3 

Year 2 

43 

49 

7 

55 

45 

0 

45 

48 

6 

Year 3 

45 

43 

12 

45 

55 

0 

45 

45 

10 

Year 4 

47 

43 

10 

45 

53 

0 

47 

44 

9 

Year 5 

34 

44 

22 

45 

50 

0 

36 

45 

19 

Year 6 

44 

45 

11 

30 

37 

33 

41 

42 

17 

Economic development 

Year 1 

42 

51 

7 

45 

55 

0 

42 

51 

4 

Year 2 

37 

52 

11 

34 

66 

0 

37 

53 

7 

Year 3 

4S 

48 

4 

30 

51 

19 

42 

49 

10 

Year 4 

46 

47 

7 

61 

39 

0 

49 

45 

9 

Year 5 

45 

46 

9 

35 

65 

0 

42 

51 

7 

Year 6 

44 

49 

7 

35 

65 

0 

42 

52 

6 

Social services 

Year 1 

89 

1 

10 

60 

7 

33 

84 

2 

14 

Year 2 

92 

3 

5 

83 

2 

10 

91 

3 

6 

Year 3 

97 

3 

0 

97 

2 

1 

97 

2 

1 

Year 4 

97 

2 

1 

98 

2 

0 

97 

2 

1 

Year 5 

88 

5 

7 

95 

5 

0 

90 

5 

5 

Year 6 

94 

5 

1 

91 

6 

4 

93 

5 

2 


Social service facilities 


Year 1 

94 

4 

2 

70 

10 

20 

89 

5 

6 

Year 2 

88 

3 

9 

90 

10 

0 

89 

5 

6 

Year 3 

8? 

9 

9 

85 

12 

3 

83 

10 

7 

Year 4 

96 

4 

0 

94 

6 

0 

95 

4 

1 

Year 5 

96 

4 

0 

92 

8 

0 

95 

5 

0 

Year 6 

96 

3 

1 

81 

6 

13 

93 

4 

3 


Public services/ facilities 


Year 1 

48 

42 

10 

38 

28 

34 

46 

38 

16 

Year 2 

49 

42 

9 

15 

21 

64 

41 

37 

22 

Year 3 

48 

43 

9 

55 

12 

33 

50 

37 

13 

Year 4 

56 

43 

1 

61 

39 

0 

57 

42 

1 

Year 5 

55 

32 

13 

49 

51 

0 

54 

36 

10 

Year 6 

51 

34 

15 

38 

37 

25 

48 

35 

17 


Source: Field research data. 
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was from social services, the category most benefiting lower Income 
groups, to housing and continuation of an urban renewal project. 

Another satellite city also showed a big drop In social targeting when 
It shifted from a large allocation for social service facilities In the 
fourth year to more neighborhood conservation activities in the fifth. 
In the fourth satellite city, the major shift was from social service 
facilities to housing. 


In policy terras, the data suggested to us that. If social targeting 
continued to be the dominant preference of HUD officials, continued and 
particular attention would have to be given to the program choices since 
there is an Important relationship between the kinds of activities funded 
and the distribution of benefits from the activity. There was an anomaly, 
however; social services, the program category most likely to benefit lower 
Income groups, was the category where HUD pressed for less spending. 


Suburban jurisdictions appear to be susceptible to the greatest 
fluctuations in social targeting. We are not stating that officials In 
suburban jurisdictions were less concerned than their counterparts In 
central cities about the needs of their low- and moderate-income 
residents; there were central cities where the benefit levels declined* 
We are suggesting that programs in these jurisdictions tend to be more 
easily diverted from the social targeting objective of the law. Their 
grants are relatively small and year-to-year shifting among program 
categories can lead to greater fluctuations of program benefits. 


The balance between activities yielding personal or locational 
benefits also seems to be particularly Important In the distribution of 
benefits; special attention must be given by those seeking more social 
targeting to proposed economic development activities, a growing 
program category, which tend to yield fewer benefits to lower Income 
groups. Given the decline in allocations to social services in the 
past 2 years, housing has become the key program category for 
maintaining a high level of social targeting. We noted earlier that 
HUD has been pressing some communities for more housing activities. 

Implementation and Social Targeting 


Our analysis of social targeting was directed primarily to the 
estimation of Intended benefits of activities specified In the local 

f®ted at the beginning of this section, the 
process Is ultimately where these estimations are 

are freauentlv benefits. For example, Income eligibility tests 

are frequently, but not always, attached to housing rehabilitation 
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assistance* In many communities using Income eligibility tests, the 
Income level Is set well above low- and moderate-income standards. The 
largest share of benefits may be Intended for lower income families, 
but who actually receives the assistance Is greatly Influenced by who 
walks through the door of the local community development office and 
asks for a loan and/or grant. Who walks through the door Is likely to 
be Influenced by whether the assistance is In the form of a loan or a 
grant, how deep the subsidy is, and how aggressively local officials 
publicize the program In different neighborhoods. 

Several associates reported that HUD had become Involved with 
altering the standards of locally designed housing rehabilitation 
programs funded under the block grant, sometimes pushing to raise the 
eligibility standard and sometimes to lower it. In Hennepin' County, 
Minn., HUD officials encouraged the county to raise its income 
eligibility standard to expand the pool of possible participants; the 
Income standard suggested was that used In HUD'^s section 8 rental 
assistance program, up to 80 percent of the median Income of the area. 
In Durham, N.C., the city, at HUD's suggestion, raised both the Income 
eligibility standard to the section 8 level for the area and the grant 
limit to permit more thorough rehabilitation of the units. In 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the city agreed to lower the income eligibility for 
its major rehabilitation program to the section 8 level; the Income 
level for a 9 percent loan had been $25,000. Two other smaller 
rehabilitation programs were already operating under the section 8 
standard. 

If housing rehabilitation is a key activity In achieving more 
social targeting, as it seems to be. It also Illustrates the dilemma 
between social targeting and another substantive goal of the block 
grant program— prevention or elimination of slums or blight. Some 
communities have purposely designed CDBG— funded housing assistance 
programs to encourage better-off homeowners to seek aid and remain in 
the neighborhood to help stabilize the socioeconomic mix. This was 
Illustrated In Cleveland Heights, Ohio. That city had a program to 
purchase deteriorated homes In lower Income neighborhoods, rehabilitate 
them, and resell them at market value, usually between $30,000 and 
$40,000. According to the associate, this Is "part of an overall 
strategy to stabilize a neighborhood that might otherwise deteriorate.' 
The city saw the program as promoting a mix of Income levels and 
Insuring that the purchaser would be able to maintain the renovated 
house. HUD officials argued that this benefited primarily a middle or 
upper Income family and that the home should be sold below market value 
or on special terms to a lower Income family. 


HI 


The Implementation process Is equally Important In activities 
providing locational benefits. For a variety of reasons a community 
may shift the location of an activity that was In the application to 
another target area or to another place within the same target area. 
There may be good reasons for doing this, such as shifting the location 
of a street to be resurfaced to coordinate the work with a utility 
corapany'^s plans to relocate an underground cable. The potential 
mobility of the many activities that make up a local CDBG program can 
have an Important effect on the distribution of locational benefits. 
Thus, a key question concerning program implementation and benefits Is 
not — Is the community doing what it said It was going to do In the 
application? but — Is the community doing what It said it was going to 
do In the application, and where It said It was going to do It? 

Reprograming and social targeting . An Insight Into the effects of 
implementation on social targeting can be seen by examining the 
reprograming of funds. By reprograming we mean when the amount of 
funds finally allocated to an activity la different from the amount 
specified on the application originally approved by HUD; reprograming 
can be an increase or decrease In allocations for an activity. In this 
section we examine primarily the reprograming that took place within 
the program year in which the original allocation was made; that Is, 
the allocated or budgeted amount for an activity on the last day of the 
program year differed from the amount In the original application 
approved by HUD for that program year. Reprograming can and does occur 
also across program years; for example, the amount of funds allocated 
to an activity may not change within the program year, but money Is 
added or taken away In a later program year. Frequently the most 
significant shifting of funds occurs In later program years. A brief, 
but general, discussion of such later-year reprograming Is also 
presented In this section. Thus, the data are likely to understate 
both the amount of reprograming that occurs in many Jurisdictions and 
the effects of such reprograming on the level of social targeting as 
well as other elements of the local program. 

There are some important limitations to this analysis which must 
be emphasized. Our discussion focuses primarily on reprograming within 
a program year because of the great difficulty In getting uniformly 
reliable cumulative data on program changes. Because of local data 
problems, reprograming data were available for only 17 jurisdictions, 
thus limiting our interpretation of the findings. This Included data 
for A urban counties. Since urban counties were not included in the 
social targeting analysis, examination of the effects of reprograming 
on the distribution of benefits is applied only to the 13 cities where 
matching data were available. Those data covered only the first 4 
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years of the program; final data for the fifth program year were not 
available at the time the field work was carried out. 

There are many reasons why a community may Increase or decrease 
funds for an activity or shift funds to undertake a new activity as It 
Implements Its program. Among the reasons are? 

1. The original amount allocated In the application 
was only a cost estimate^ and often a very poor one, 
and It subsequently became necessary to add money or 
reprogram a surplus. 


2. Implementation problems occurred and the activity 
could not be carried out or had to be delayed and in 
the Interim the money was transferred to another 
activity. This was sometimes done under HUD pressure 
to get the money spent. 


3. Officials simply changed their minds and decided to 
do something else or raise or lower the priority of an 
activity by giving It more or less money. Politics 
sometimes plays a part in such changes. 


4. HUD gave only tentative approval to a certain 
activity, pending local clarification of certain 
aspects of the activity, and subsequently rejected the 
activity. 


5. An unanticipated opportunity or need occurred and 
funds were diverted to It. 


6, Funds were allocated to an activity with local 
executive officials fully anticipating a later decision 
to shift all or part of the money. An extra large 
allocation may have been made to an activity simply to 
keep the local legislative body from funding Its "pet 
projects" or to avoid problems with HUD's approval of 
the application. 
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7. Costs Increase to the point where an activity must 

he dropped or substantial funds must be added. 

The most commonly cited reasons for reprograming were 
Implementation problems and the difference between estimated and actual 
costs# The latter reason for shifting funds has become a standard 
feature of financial management of the block grant. This Is 
particularly true for capital projects which, because of the longer 
time lag between allocation and expenditure, are more sensitive to the 
Impact of inflation than operating costs where funds are expended more 
quickly, the largest part going for salaries. 

Reprograming probably occurs in every community, although the 
extent varies from very little to very much. A large part of this 
reprograming Is carried out through decisions made entirely by local 
officials. Local procedures for reprograming vary greatly, sometimes 
Involving legislative approval and sometimes requiring only 
administrative decisions. Shifts In the category of activity usually 
require approval by the local legislative body, while shifts among the 
same kinds of activities may be left to administrators. There are also 
Federal limits to how much reprograming can be done without submitting 
the changes to public hearing and to HUD for its approval. Generally, 
HUD approval of changes Is required where 10 percent or more of the 
entitlement grant of a program year would be reprogramed, through a 
single large change or the cumulative effect of smaller changes, to new 
activities or alter the "purpose, location, or class of beneficiaries 
of prevloYgly approved activities," or some combination of these 
purposes. The regulations apply to changes within a program year and 
to those that would result in exceeding the 10 percent criterion of a 
previous program year. When HUD approval of the changes is required, 
the community must also submit the proposed amendments to local public 
hearings. The above criteria mean that many small program changes can 
be made at the discretion of local officials. 

Among the 13 cities where the effects of reprograming on social 
targeting could be analyzed, except for the first year, the changes 
tended to lower slightly the level of benefits to low- and 
moderate-income groups. As shown In table 4-14, the estimated level of 
social targeting in the first year remained the same after the 
revisions were made, with a drop of 1 or 2 percentage points In years 
2, 3, and 4 of the program. 

We repeat the caution stated earlier. The revised data were based 
on only 13 of the 41 jurisdictions used In the full analysis of social 
targeting. The small number means that the unweighted mean was subject 
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to greater change by a large shift In 1 or 2 jurisdictions. For 
example, In the first year 1 city with an original benefit level of 77 
percent had a drop of 21 percentage points after reprograming. If this 
extreme case were left out, the original level of benefits for the 
other 12 cities would have been 59 percent, increasing after the 
revisions to 61 percent. If the one extreme case in the second year 
were left out, the benefit level for the other 12 cities would have 
shifted from a loss of 2 points to an Increase of 1 percentage point. 
There were no similar extremes In the third and fourth years which 
showed declines after funds were reprogramed. 

As the program progressed, the number of cities which had a 
decline In social targeting after reprograming began to Increase (table 
4-14). In the first year only 3 of the 13 cities had a lower level of 
social targeting after their program revisions; by the fourth year the 
number Increased to 8. 

We found few instances where the level of low- and moderate-income 
benefits changed more than 5 percentage points after reprograming. In 
the first year only 4 cities had changes greater than 5 percentage 
points; the number of cities for the subsequent 3 years were 1, 2, and 
3, respectively. 

Because our analysis of reprograming was limited to the first 4 
program years, we were not able to measure the effects of HUD's "use or 
lose" policy which was pressed in the fifth and sixth years. 

Associates reported generally that the policy had little effect on 
basic local strategies, although this was not always the case. For 
example, in Houston, where the policy was most evident, the associate 
reported that the general pattern was to shift funds earmarked for 
housing rehabilitation to parks, storm sewers, water main improvements, 
and other public facilities and services. This was a shift from 
activities yielding personal benefits to those yielding loc.' tional 
benefits; this would generally mean a reduction of estimated benefits 
to lower Income groups. 

The HUD pressure for getting funds spent also extended In some 
jurisdictions to surplus funds from earlier years. In such cases 
activities had been completed but not all of the budgeted funds had 
been needed. Usually the surplus for any single activity was small but 
the collective surpluses could add to a significant amount of money. 

In Worcester, Mass., the city had approximately $315,000 in accumulated 
surplus funds from the first 4 years. The bulk of the surplus was from 
planning and administration. In the fifth year, under HUD pressure, 
the city reallocated most of the money for housing rehabilitation. In 
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Table 4-14. Effecfes of Reprograming on Social Targeting in 13 Jurisdictions, 
Years 1 through 4 


Benefit level 

Program (unweighted mean percent) Number of changes 

year Original Revised Increase Same Decrease 


^ 1 

61 

61 

6 

4 

3 

7 2 

59 

57 

6 

4 

3 

• 3 

62 

61 

6 

2 

5 

' 4 

63 

61 

3 

2 

8 


Source; Field research data. 
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contrast to Houston, this reprograming probably resulted In additional 
benefits for lower Income residents. 

In summary, reprograming within a program year appeared to have 
some effect on social targeting. Over the 4 years there was a slight 
downward trend In the level of benefits and an upward trend in the 
number of jurisdictions where reprograming lowered the level of social 
targeting. For advocates of more social targeting, the trend is a 
negative one. However, because of the limited sample size we regarded 
the trend as Inconclusive. 

On the basis of the above, we would be skeptical of any general 
interpretation that local reprograming was a means of quietly but 
explicitly cutting the level of social targeting. First, as we stated 
above, the pattern of lower benefits that did appear was inconclusive. 
Second, most of the cities where reprograming did lower benefits had a 
level of social targeting that was likely to fit HUD standards in any 
case. 


As we stated earlier, data on revisions of allocations In later 
program years could not be collected, so there was no measure of the 
cumulative upward or downward effect of reprograming on the 
distribution of benefits. However, In reporting reprograming activity, 
associates for 25 jurisdictions provided general Information on 
reallocations of funds after the year when they were originally 
provided. Of the 25, 8 reported that such reprograming resulted in the 
shifting of funds between program categories} 14 reported that 
reprograming took place within program categories; 3 said that unspent 
funds were put temporarily Into the local contingency fund and later 
were mixed with regular allocations so that it was not possible to 
determine whether there had been a shift In program categories. 

In the 8 jurisdictions where funds shifted between program 
categories, to the extent that there was a pattern. It tended to be to 
shift funds from housing to public works activities because 
Implementation of housing activities was proceeding slowly or public 
works activities were moat prone to exceed original cost estimates. 
Associates for 2 jurisdictions reported that the shifts tended to be 
from public works to housing and social services. In 1 jurisdiction 
the pattern was mixed: In the first 5 years the programmatic gainers 
were social services and public works and the loser, housing; In year 6 
the shifting reversed. 
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Given the relationship between the types of activities funded and 
the distribution of benefits, the above general Information provided on 
reprograming In later program years indicated some lowering of benefits 
from the estimated level based on the original application. In most 
cases, however, the amount of reprograming tended to be relatively 
small; associates for only 3 of the 25 Jurisdictions reported that a 
"great deal" of such reprograming had occurred. 

Viewed generally, what appeared to lie behind both withln-year and 
later-year reprograming was a series of ad hoc decisions to shift funds 
between program categories to deal primarily with a variety of 
implementation problems and the underestimation of costs. In the 
process of making such transfers, money might shift from a program 
category yielding a higher level of lower Income benefits to one 
yielding a lower level. But such shifts tend not to be permanent ones 
and a shift one year might be followed in the next year with higher 
allocations to activities more beneficial to lower Income groups. For 
example, in one city, major reprograming in year 2 from housing to 
urban renewal continuation was a major factor in the decline of lower 
Income benefits from 55 to 21 percent; in years 3 and 4 housing was 
again a major development choice with urban renewal receiving no 
funding. In another city, reprograming funds from housing to general 
development In year 3 was partly responsible for a 9 percentage point 
decline in benefits; in the fourth year housing allocations were nearly 
doubled from the original level of year 3 while general development 
received very little funding. In a third city, the level of lower 
income benefits increased from 71 to 77 percent in the first year when 
allocations for social services were nearly doubled from 10 to 19 
percent; in the second year social services went back down to 13 
percent. 

We are inclined to conclude that reprograming is an Inherent 
feature of the block grant. Reprograming appears to be largely a 
management tool used by local officials — and sometimes HUD officials 
who press for reprograming — to keep the many kinds of activities under 
control and to speed program execution. 
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Conclusion 


For our concluding observations on program priorities, areal 
strategies, and benefits, we step back from the data to take a broader 
look at the block grant and to summarize our general views and 
speculations that have emerged after 6 years of research. 

Stability was the central theme of the program and strategy 
discussion and the data indicated to us that after 6 years the major 
programmatic and spatial decisions tended to become relatively fixed. 

That stability, manifested in the emergence of neighborhood revitalization 
as the dominant strategy, may reflect allocation choices oriented toward 
political and fiscal considerations and the status quo. 

First, neighborhood revitalization enabled local officials to expand 
federally assisted programs into neighborhoods that had been bypassed in 
the predecessor urban grants; thus the strategy had considerable political 
appeal to the executive, legislative, and citizen participants. Second, 
it was a strategy heavily oriented tcrward the status quo; it left basically 
undisturbed the racial and socioeconomic mix of a community. Third, the 
block grant was sufficiently flexible to enable communities to use the 
Federal money to pay for a wide variety of activities making up a neighbor-* 
hood revitalization strategy, activities that otherwise might have to be 
funded from local tax levies. That is, C3)BG funds can be substituted for 
local revenues to carry out a variety of traditional local government functions. 

Fiscal substitution la difficult to measure but it can be 
generally sssumed that it occurs in some Jurisdictions, particularly 
in the program categories of neighborhood conservation and general 
public improvements which are heavily oriented toward streets, side- 
walks, and park and recreation projects. The point is often made 
that these are traditional functions of local government and should 
be funded from locally raised revenues. It is one thing to say that 
this is what should be done and another for some fiscally hard-pressed 
communities to do It. The case against substitution of block grant 
funds might be pursued better In well-off communities with healthier 
and growing fiscal bases. In some distressed cities, CDBG funds may 
be the largest or only source of money to undertake the traditional 
kinds of public works and facilities. It is not difficult to imagine 
that under the new limitations on property tax rates in Massachusetts, 

If fully Implemented, CDBG funds may become the only source for street 
and sidewalk reconstruction in some cities and towns as a larger share 
of shrinking local revenues are diverted to basic public services such 
as police and fire protection and public education. 

Flexibility, an important characteristic of the block grant, requires 
more discussion. The ability to shift money among program categories, even 
while maintaining a basic neighborhood revitalization strategy or pursuing 
fiscal objectives, demonstrates the flexibility of the block grant. That 
flexibility is enhanced by what we see as local programs made up of small, 
discrete, interchangeable pieces. Neighborhood revitalization may be 
perceived as a coherent development strategy, but it is made up primarily 
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of small, discrete activities. For example, the housing category 
is largely funds for housing rehabilitation during a given program 
year. If there is a need for a new fire house, the nvmiber of units 
can be reduced for a program year or some of the units can be funded 
from unspent funds from previous years, frequently unspent funds 
from other program categories. Similarly, neighborhood conservation 
activities can be disaggregated into Individual blocks, or even 
linear yards, of streets and sidewalks and money can be moved around 
as needed without shutting down all such activities. Such divisi- 
bility can be found also among the activities in other program cate- 
gories, such as social services and general public improvements. 

Observers who are skeptical about the flexibility and greater 
local discretion of CDBG might view a development mechanism of small, 
highly interchangeable parts as bad. It can be a mechanism for polit- 
ical payoffs and tradeoffs among participants In the decisionmaking 
process rather than a tool for a coherent, long-term development 
strategy based on community needs. This does occur. 

In stimmary, at the beginning of the chapter we referred to the 
prospects of local CDBG programs becoming a set of fixed priorities 
and marginal decisions on annual funding increments. After 6 years 
relatively stable and politically appealing priorities were es- 
tablished in moat communities, but there was sufficient flexibility 
in the program to permit shifts between and within program categories 
to meet changing development, fiscal, and political needs. 
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The stability that appeared to emerge In program choices was 
paralleled by a similar pattern In the overall distribution of program 
benefits. After steady growth In the earlier years, the estimated 
level of benefits to lower Income groups leveled off. This appeared to 
result from the linkage between the kinds of activities funded and the 
tendency of different types of activities to benefit different Income 
groups. The slight overall decline that occurred in the fifth and 
sixth years was largely accounted for by the drop of lower Income 
benefits in a small number of better-off satellite cities where 
significant program changes were made. Those declines may have 
resulted also from a shifting of HUD's policy emphasis from application 
to Implementation Issues of the block grant program, although we are 
cautious In stating such causal relationships. 

But a central point of the analysis of social targeting is that 
the final outcome In the distribution of benefits is tied in important 
ways to both the application and Implementation processes of the 
program. Both processes are complex. They are made up of many 
individual and often small decisions affecting the many activities that 
make up a local CDBG program. The focal point of these decisions Is at 
the local level and In this regard meets the intentions of those 
seeking to give maximum scope to local discretion. But there is a 
dilemma! How to balance the pursuit of national goals specified in the 
legislation with local discretion. Because achievement of more social 
targeting and other national goals Is dependent upon the cumulative 
effect of many large and small decisions made throughout the process 
from application through implementation, active Federal pursuit of this 
goal may bring more Federal scrutiny into all stages of the program. 

How one views this depends upon oner's policy preferences. 
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Foo tnotes 


1. For an analysis of the relationship between programs and 
benefits, see; Paul R. Dommel and others. Targeting Community 
Development , U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(Washington, D.C. r U.S. Government Printing Office, January 1980), 
pp. 167-73. 

2. Ibid., pp. 125-26. 

3. Ibid., pp. 132-36. 

4. Ibid., p. 152. 

5. Lansing and East Lansing, Mich., were not Included In this 
analysis . 

6. Federal Register , vol. 43, no. 41 (March 1, 1978), 
sec. 570,301. 

7. For the legislative and regulatory background of the social 
targeting Issue, see: Targeting Community Development , pp. 11-21. 

8. Ibid., p, 156. 

9. Ibid. , p. 167. 

10. Ibid., p. 179, 

11. One major problem was that most of these data had been 
assembled by communities for HUD's grantee performance report (GPR) 
which, until the fifth program year, required the data on a basis that 
It cut across program years; that is, the 12-month period of the GPR 
usually combined the last 6 months of one program year with the first 6 
months of the next year. Thus there was no way of matching allocations 
for individual activities In the application with final allocations for 
those activities for the program year. Some communities established 
their own fiscal Information systems which did provide both allocation 
and expenditure data to match the program year. But in many cases, 
regardless of whether the data were provided In GPR's or locally 
established management information systems, there were often numerous 
Inconsistencies In the data; for example, the total amount finally 
allocated after the changes was very different from the total amount In 
the community's application. The problem of local management 
information systems is discussed further In the next chapter. 

12. Federal Register , vol 43, no. 41 (March 1, 1978), 
sec. 570.312. 
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Table Appendix, CDBG Program Allocations (in Percentages)^ Years 1 through 6 
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CHAPTER 5 


PROGRAM EXECUTION 


In this chapter we examine local execution of the CDBG 
program — how communities progressed in carrying out their plans. As 
stated at the beginning of this report, we chose to focus on 
Implementation, or program progress, because It extended our 6 years of 
research throughout all program stages and because this appeared to be 
the policy emphasis of HUD during the final round of field research. 

hud's emphasis on program progress, which culminated In the "use 
or lose" policy discussed in chapter 2, resulted from several factors: 

1. A natural outgrowth of the aging of the program Itself. As 
CDBG evolved from the startup stage to a mature program. Federal 
program administrators were likely to shift their attention from local 
plans to the execution of those plans. We noted in chapter 2 that as 
early as the second program year some HUD area offices were beginning 
to be concerned about a lack of spending in some communities. 

2. The shift in the third year from a "hands-off" policy 
emphasizing decentralization to a "hands-on" policy giving priority to 
achievement of the substantive national objectives of the CDBG law. 
This shift in policy preferences brought greater HUD oversight Into all 
stages of local programs. 

3. The various compliance provisions of the CDBG law — such as 
equal opportunity and affirmative action, Davls-Bacon wage rates, and 
environmental revlev. These requirements brought HUD progressively 
Into all stages of the local program as activities moved from the 
planning to the contracting to the execution stages. 

4. The law required HUD to monitor local capacity to carry out 
Its program. Section 104 provided that HUD determine whether a 
jurisdiction has a ". . . continuing capacity to carry out [Its 
program] In a timely manner" before grant funds are approved. Further, 
section 113 of the CDBG law required HUD to provide Information to 
Congress annually on the progress toward achievement of the national 
objectives . 

5. HUD was pressed by the General Accounting Office, an agency of 
Congress, to push communities for more rapid Implementation of their 
plans. 
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While the combination of these factors provided a basis for HUD''s 
focus on the progress of local programs, the degree of emphasis 
appeared to be a matter of policy preference. In our previous report, 
we concluded that the emphasis on social targeting was a HUD policy 
preference since that particular policy objective was legislatively 
coequal with several other substantive objectives of the law. It was 
also a matter of policy preference how Federal administrators chose to 
balance the substantive national objectives with the procedural 
objective of CDBG to give greater local discretion over the operation 
of the block grant. We draw the same general conclusion with regard to 
HUD's role in overseeing local program progress. How aggressively one 
chooses to pursue the various legislative bases for overseeing program 
progress is a matter of policy preference. 

As in the case of HUD''s targeting policies, HUD policy on 
overseeing program Implementation poses the central dilemma of the 
block grant law. What the law did not state, could not state, and 
probably left deliberately ambiguous was how to balance the goals of 
decentralization and achievement of the national objectives. 

Analyzing Local Implementation 

Researchers at Brookings first became Involved In analyzing local 
execution or Implementation of the CDBG program In 1978 when asked by 
HUD to supplement the agency's own research on the Issue. In an 
exploratory report we discussed the major types of implementation 
problems which occurred and the range of possible Indicators of program 
progress, Including th^ rate of expenditure of CDBG funds by the 
recipient communities. We found that most problems of Implementation 
concerned local administrative procedures, followed by 
intergovernmental and cost problems. Those findings were based on a 
sample of 24 Jurisdictions and covered 3 program years. In this 
chapter we build upon that exploratory report, although some 
modifications were made In the analytical framework. Our analysis In 
this report Is based on a sample of 50 jurisdictions, although a 
smaller subsample Is used in parts of the expenditure analysis. We 
examine three aspects of program ImplementatlonJ (1) the types of 
implementation problems experienced by communities over the first 5 
years of the program and the kinds of CDBG-funded activities that 
tended to be most affected by those problems; (2) the use of 
expenditure rates as a measure of program progress and the rate of 
spending of CDBG funds for the first 4 years; and (3) the development 
of local administrative capacity to plan, execute, and manage the CDBG 
program. 
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Implementation Problems and Progress 

Analysis of Implementation is complex because of the flexibility 
of the CDBG program and the important differences that Influence 
program execution among the participating Jurisdictions* Because there 
Is no simple cause and effect relationship which leads to success or 
failure In implementing programs, our analysis focuses on how, not how 
much, the multiple factors Influence the outcome. It Is also necessary 
to keep in mind that success among Jurisdictions in implementing 
their programs is seldom, if ever, related to their dedication 
to doing so. Further, it is important to make a distinction 
between successful implementation and a successful program; the two are 
not the same. Our discussion addresses the problems and relative 
success in implementing the local program in a timely manner, not 
whether a community" s program produces quality outputs or Is 
appropriate to the Jurisdiction's needs. Put another way, we do not 
assess the quality of sidewalk construction or whether It was needed; 
we ask only whether there were any problems In getting It done In a 
timely manner. 

There are various ways to define implementation problems, 
depending upon the purpose and the perspective. HUD may see a problem 
because the money Is not being spent fast enough. A local CDBG 
administrator may argue that a delay in getting a particular project 
underway Is routine for that kind of activity. An official in the 
local public works department may argue with the community's CDBG 
director that the delay Is caused because another city department is 
slow in clearing the paperwork. 

In our examination of implementation problems we do not sort out 
the different perspectives; we look at the range of factors which comes 
Into play in getting local CDBG programs underway. These Include local 
procedures, the kinds of activities being executed, local capacity, and 
intergovernmental relations. 

In our analysis we try to take Into account that there are a 
series of routine procedures that any project must go through, whether 
a major capital project or a social service. A problem occurred where 
even the routine procedures appeared particularly cumbersome to the 
associate or where something unexpected occurred at a stage of 
implementation that delayed further progress of the activity. Within 
this framework, some of the problems reported by associates may not 
necessarily be perceived as problems by those responsible for executing 
the project. Also, to some participants, the existence of a problem, 
however defined, carries an underlying Implication of culpability or 
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blame. Because of the diversity of perspectives and the many program 
and procedural variations among the sample communities, It is unlikely 
that this framework fits neatly across all jurisdictions in our sample 
or would satisfy all actors with a stake In implementing the program or 
measuring program progress. However, our purpose is not to entrap all 
aspects and variations of CDBG Implementation or to finger 
culprits— Individuals or communities. Rather, we seek to capture and 
convey the major factors that affected implementation in our sample and 
to highlight the complexities of analyzing a program which is so 
significantly Influenced by so much local flexibility and procedural 
diversity. 

In order to operationalize the definition of implementation 
problem, it is necessary to address the question of where the 
implementation stage begins. To us It begins at the start of the 
jurlsdlct long's program year, which Is usually soon after HUD has given 
final approval to the local application and the community's proposed 
activities. But very often the CDBG application Is only a statement of 
general intentions and, for some activities, most or all of the steps 
to begin actual execution remain to be done. For example, in some 
capital projects this may mean site selection, land acquisition, 
engineering design, bidding and contracting, and turning the first 
shovel of dirt. Even In the more simple case of street construction, 
there usually remain the engineering work, coordination with utility 
companies about their underground facilities, bidding and contracting, 
and sometimes the extra complication of seasonal weather factors. 
Getting through these various steps may require some sensitive 
political decisions, as well as technical ones. 

Definition of Implementation Problems 


By looking at the number of jurisdictions where problems were 
reported, It Is possible to catalog the major sources of problems found 
In the sample jurisdictions. By longitudinal observation, we examine 
if the number of jurisdictions having problems declined as the program 
proceeded. We stress that the data in table 5-1 show the number of 
jurisdictions where a type of problem occurred; they do not indicate 
the total number of such problems. Whether a community has 1 or 10 
procedural problems, that community is counted only once. Nor do the 
data indicate the magnitude of the problem, whether It was major or 
minor; that too Is frequently a matter of perception. 

For this analysis v/e looked at problems in three time periods; 
years 1 and 2, years 3 and 4, and year 5. Year 6 was not included In 
the analysis because it was only getting underway in moat jurisdictions 
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Table 5-1. Number of Jurisdictions Where Implementation Problems 
Occurred, by Type of Problem 


Type of problem 

Years 1-2 

Years 3-4 

Year 5 

Procedural 

42 

43 

39 

Operational capacity 

26 

25 

17 

Private for-profit organizations 

22 

28 

15 

Nonprofit organizations 

9 

6 

2 

Citizen Involvement 

20 

14 

15 

Cost 

20 

26 

20 

Other 

8 

7 

7 

Total jurisdictions with problems 

48 

47 

46 

Total sample® 

49 

49 

49 


Source: Field research data 
a. Does not Include Cleveland, Ohio. 
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when the field work was carried out. Because of the need to 
reconstruct events after the fact, we collapsed years 1 and 2, and 
years 3 and 4, to facilitate data collection. Because only 1 program 
year was Included in the third period, the frequency of occurrence 
cannot he directly compared with the two earlier periods, but it Is 
possible to compare the relative importance (rank) of problems. In 
addition to these data, we report associates" judgments on progress 
within jurisdictions In reducing the number and severity of different 
kinds of problems. 

Seven categories of implementation problems were found; 

1. Procedural . Problems that occurred within and 
between governments. These Included problems Involving 
HUD and other Federal agencies, State agencies, and 
local agencies whether autonomous or part of the 
general local government. For example, a jurisdiction 
that has the ability to construct sidewalks with local 
money following local procedures, but Is delayed in 
constructing sidewalks with CDBG funds because of 
problems with HUD related to Davls-Bacon wage 
provisions, has a procedural problem. 

2. Operational capacity . Problems that result from a 
jurlsdlction'’3 lack of personnel or experience to carry 
out activities, such as street and sidewalk 
construction or housing rehabilitation. For example, a 
jurisdiction that has never engaged in housing programs 
until CDBG has no personnel who know how to administer 
such programs. Or a jurisdiction expands an existing 
program so quickly that there are not enough 
experienced personnel to prevent creation of a backlog. 


^ • Private for-profit organizations . Problems 
associated with the reliance on or Incorporation of 
private for-profit actors into some phase of program 
execution. For example, the reluctance of a bank to 
participate in a housing rehabilitation loan program, 
or a decision by a general contractor not to bid on a 
CDBG-funded project because of the additional Federal 
paperwork required. 

4. Nonprofit organizations . Problems associated with 
the reliance on or incorporation of nonprofit actors 
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Into some phase of program execution. For example, 
Inadequate management capacity to oversee a social 
service project. 


5. Citizen Involvement . Citizen objections to 
activities or suggestions for changing them, or their 
unwillingness to participate In programs like housing 
rehab 11 Ita t Ion . 


6. Cost . Cost as the primary factor that delayed or 
prevented Implementation. Cost problems Included 
overbidding, design work that underestimated costs, and 
soaring costs of land. 


7. Other . Bad weather, changes In elected officials, 

and miscellaneous items. 

Overall Findings 

No jurisdiction in the sample went through the first 5 years of 
the program without experiencing some Implementation problem (table 
5-1). This was no surprise because all organizations Implementing 
complex programs face problems. Procedural difficulties were clearly 
the most prevalent problems throughout the 5 years; at least 80 percent 
of the sample had such problems in each period. Problems of 
operational capacity, private for-profit organizations, cost, and 
citizen involvement also occurred in a large number of jurisdictions. 
Communities having problems with nonprofit organizations and 
miscellaneous factors were the least frequent. The lower number of 
jurisdictions having problems with nonprofit organizations most likely 
resulted because in some communities they were not participants In the 
program or played only a minor role. 

In comparing the first and second periods, the number of 
communities having Implementation problems either remained relatively 
constant or Increased. But, as we noted earlier, an individual 
community may reduce the number of Its implementation problems as the 
program proceeds, but the community would continue to be counted as 
having Implementation problems. Also, there may be some change In the 
specific communities having the problems in each period. The absence 
of any evident Improvement In the number of jurisdictions having 
problems over the first 4 years may also be linked to the changing 
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composition of local programs from year to year. That ts, within the 
overall program stability reported in the previous chapter, there were 
changes in specific activities between years. Therefore, a local CDBG 
program did not continue in a straight line down the same 
Implementation path year after year. As different activities were 
brought Into the program, or a larger share of funds went to the same 
activities, new or additional factors affecting Implementation were 
encountered which could result in unexpected delays. For example. In 
the first period an associate might report Implementation difficulties 
with street resurfacing because of coordination problems between the 
CDBG office and the public works department; by the second time period 
that problem might be solved but now housing rehabilitation has been 
added Into the local program and there Is a procedural problem with the 
city department handling code enforcement. 

Procedural problems . Procedural problems occurred In 80 percent 
or more of the sample jurisdictions during each time period. This was 
not surprising given the complexity of relationships which existed 
among agencies of the local government and between those agencies and 
various local seralautonomous authorities and State and Federal 
organizations. These problems ran the gamut of Intra- and 
intergovernmental relations, from standard operating procedures and 
charter restrictions to problems related to differences In fiscal years 
and state and Federal certification requirements. 

St. Louis, Mo., experienced delays in carrying out many of its 
capital projects because its 1914 charter required a lengthy 
contracting procedure consisting of several review and approval stages. 
The process was made deliberately cumbersome to prevent corruption and 
collusion between contractors and politicians. To expedite major 
capital projects under CDBG, the city allocated the funds to the agency 
responsible for urban renewal which operated under State statutes on 
contracting procedures. In Harris County, Tex., the county attorney 
had to assess the legality of the county's leasing of land and 
involvement in water and sewer activities before they could be 
implemented. In Dade County, Fla., Implementation was delayed because 
line agencies, following their own procedures, put CDBG activities In a 
queue with all the rest of their projects to be implemented. In 
Atlanta, the Department of Community and Human Development was 
generally unable to get the CDBG program moving, so responsibility was 
shifted to the Department of Budgeting and Planning, which was thought 
to have more management and technical assistance capacity. As 
described in chapter 3, Houston had no central authority to coordinate 
the work of line departments and get them to give priority to CDBG 
activities. 
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Another major type of procedural problem concerned 
Intergovernmental conflicts and coordination. Federal environmental 
review requirements delayed the implementation of CDBG activities In 
Phoenix, Arlz. , and a number of other jurisdictions, particularly In 
the early years of the program. Davls-Bacon provisions establishing 
wage standards on federally funded projects, which officials in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., originally thought were not applicable to CDBG, forced 
the redesign of the city's commercial loan program. In Columbia, S.C., 
the historic preservation agency, established by the State and 
independent of the city, delayed Implementation of a park project to 
assess the historical significance of the area In question. St. Louis 
County had problems getting the independent Metropolitan Sewer District 
to carry out storm and sanitary sewer activities funded from the block 
grant. Allegheny County, Pa., and several other urban counties had 
considerable difficulty setting up procedures and drawing contracts 
with participating municipalities to begin Implementation. 

Coordinating funds from different sources was a problem in 
Jurisdictions like Chicago where funds from the school board were late 
because of different fiscal years. Boston had similar difficulties 
coordinating CDBG money, loan guarantees from the Federal Housing 
Administration, and section 312 loan funds from HUT). 

The potential number of procedural problems the jurisdictions 
faced explains their high frequency of occurrence. Every activity goes 
through some kind of procedural path and every point along that path is 
a potential pitfall. The path Is more tortuous when It Involves more 
than one level of government operating under different sets of rules. 
Procedural problems may diminish as the procedures themselves are 
modified or those confronting them gain experience, but they are likely 
to remain a recurring obstacle; It is an Inherent feature of 
administration. 

The associates indicated In their general comments that progress 
had been made In decreasing the number and severity of procedural 
problems within jurisdiction, although most jurisdictions continued to 
have such problems. Because of the diversity of governments and 
administrative practices Involved in carrying out the program, such 
problems are probably endemic to the block grant. As we discuss later 
in the chapter, increased management capacity can smooth over a number 
of procedural problems or minimize their impact, but It is unlikely 
that management capacity can ever totally eliminate such problems. 

Operational capacity . Operational capacity was a problem in about 
half the jurisdictions. Capacity problems occurred In communities with 
or without experience In the programs consolidated into CDBG. Before 
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CDBGj some jurisdictions had been involved only with basic governmental 
services such as education, police and fire protection, public works, 
and parks and recreation activities; they were not prepared to move 
Into new kinds of activities, particularly housing rehabilitation. 

Some jurisdictions which had been heavily engaged in the predecessor 
programs found themselves with added responsibility for program design 
and execution under CDBG, but lacked the specialists needed to carry 
out the new tasks. 

Miami Beach had major problems In its housing rehabilitation 
program because of lack of experience and qualified staff. It was not 
able to carry out Its housing rehabilitation activities until the fifth 
year. Huntington Beach and Santa Clara, Calif., had similar problems. 
Phoenix also had difficulties in housing rehabilitation during the 
early years of the program, but was able to spend funds elsewhere while 
developing staff capacity. New York City had a housing rehabilitation 
program before CDBG, but was unprepared for the amount and kind of 
rehabilitation It undertook under CDBG. The city acquired a great deal 
of multifamily housing when private owners failed to pay their back 
taxes. The line agency responsible for maintaining and rehabilitating 
these structures had no experience with such housing rehabilitation, 
and was also overwhelmed by the numbers of properties involved. The 
city eventually shifted from community management contracts to 
professional private management firms. In Cook County, 111., 
municipalities participating in the county program had little 
functional capacity outside of the traditional services; with time they 
hired the administrators necessary to execute new activities funded 
with CDBG money. Harris County, which operated the CDBG program Itself 
rather than through municipalities, had a similar problem. Initial 
legal problems were cleared up, and additional engineering staff hired, 
but capacity continued to be a problem. 

As shown in table 5-1, the number of jurisdictions with capacity 
problems remained relatively constant over the first 4 years, but as 
the program proceeded capacity fell from second to fourth place as the 
source of Implementation problems. It Is the type of problem most 
likely to show improvement over time; once the needed personnel are 
hired and experience is gained, the capacity to design and execute 
projects can be expected to Improve. The examples above Indicated a 
trend in that direction which the associates noted in their assessment 
of progress in operational capacity. 

Private for-profit organizations . Difficulties involving 
for-profit organizations caused impliraentation problems in many of the 
jurisdictions. This was among the most frequently reported category of 
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problems and, as shown In table 5-1, the number of communities having 
such problems increased In the second time period. The increase 
resulted as activities reached the "ready-to-go” stage In the third and 
fourth years. At this point, for-proftt organizations often became 
crucial actors in carrying out activities. On the basis of data for a 
single year, there did not appear to be any lessening of such problems 
In year 5 . 

The problems usually concerned housing rehabilitation and capital 
projects. Typical problems Included working out the necessary details 
to get financial Institutions Involved In making loans for housing 
rehabilitation and the Inability to get contractors to bid on work. 
Where there was plenty of construction work available, contractors 
frequently preferred to work under private contract rather than 
federally funded contracts which meant more paperwork and Federal 
restrictions. In Chicago, the city had great difficulty In finding 
qualified private contractors to do housing rehabilitation. Large 
contractors were not Interested In projects of $10,000 to $20,000, and 
small contractors often underbid or were unable to cope with paperwork 
and delays. In St. Louts, hanks and savings and loan associations 
withdrew from participation in the home loan program. They feared 
Federal Intervention and saw no Immediate benefits in the program. In 
Los Angeles County, It was difficult to get work done by contractors 
because there was so much work elsewhere. 

Cost . Cost problems occurred In many jurisdictions and appeared 
to be on the upswing In later years. For example, In St. Louis, 
contractors overbid some projects because of a lack of real interest in 
doing them. In Harris County, several projects cost significantly more 
than the amounts allocated because of poor cost estimates at the 
planning stage. In Los Angeles, constantly rising land and 
construction costs outraced administrators" abilities to move from 
planning and design to construction, or blocked completely their 
attempts to carry out some kinds of projects. 

The relative importance of cost problems Increased over the years. 
In years 1 and 2, cost problems were the fourth greatest cause of 
Implementation problems; they moved Into third place in years 3 and 4, 
and second place In year 5. The Increasing importance of the cost 
problem probably resulted from an increasing number of capital projects 
reaching the execution stage, thus making the problem more evident In 
more communities. Three factors contributing to this trend were 
general Inflation, cost overruns because of inadequate initial planning 
and budgeting procedures, and the Increased difficulty In carrying out 
certain kinds of CDBG activities, particularly in jurisdictions 
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experiencing rapid growth. The Inflation rate made It Increasingly 
difficult for jurisdictions to anticipate the ultimate costs of 
projects at the stages of planning, design, and contracting. 

Activities such as housing for low- and moderate-income residents 
became increasingly difficult to undertake because of rapidly 
escalating costs of land and construction materials, especially in 
Jurisdictions experiencing rapid growth. Efforts by HUD to get 
jurisdictions to undertake more of such activities were often 
successful in getting them Into the application, but high costs 
resulted later In either cancelling the projects, reducing the amount 
of work, or slowing down Implementation until more funds could be 
allocated. 


Citizen Involvement . Problems with citizen Involvement occurred 
In more than a third of the jurisdictions. In many jurisdictions 
citizens objected to certain activities or pushed for changes which 
slowed Implementation or blocked projects altogether. In most 
jurisdictions, these problems were not serious or Involved only a few 
activities. 


A problem with greater Impact was getting citizens to become 
involved In programs, especially In housing rehabilitation. Initially, 
citizens were reluctant to participate because of the paperwork and 
suspicion of code Inspections and "something for nothing" programs. As 
jurisdictions became more skilled in designing their programs and 
presenting them to citizens, many of these problems were alleviated. 


The number of jurisdictions with citizen involvement problems 
decreased during the third and fourth years, but, on the basis of a 
single year, appeared to be increasing In year 5. The decline of 
problems In the second time period appeared to result from better 
communication between citizens and local governments on the benefits 
available to them in housing rehabilitation. The apparent Increase In 
the fifth year may be related to generally Increased citizen 
participation, reported in chapter 3, which resulted from HUD's 
neighborhood targeting policies, and the provisions of the 1977 
amendments and UUD regulations which sought to expand citizen 
participation into the Implementation stage of CDBG. In Minneapolis, 
"n.nafr™?!?* associate reported that residents In the NSA's took on 
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time. The major problem with such organizations was inexperience 
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and lack of qualified staff. In Durham, N.C., a nonprofit organization 
had difficulty getting staff to carry out a program for retarded 
citizens. Portland, Maine, had similar problems in the early years 
with nonprofit organizations In social services. In Worcester, Mass., 
there were initial delays in getting social service programs underway 
because of problems in working out local performance bonding 
requirements. Problems associated with nonprofit organizations became 
negligible because such organizations gained the necessary experience 
or were eliminated from local programs. 

Other. A number of miscellaneous problems occurred over the 5 
years. Bad weather and changes in political leadership were the most 
common. Harris County experienced rain delays in some capital 
projects; a tree-planting project in St. Louis was delayed because of a 
severe winter. In Allegheny County an election brought major changes 
in the county board of commissioners which led to changes In both ODBC 
administration and development priorities during the second year of the 
program. 

Implementation of Programs 

In this section we analyze Implementation problems encountered for 
specific kinds of activities to discover which activities were moat 
difficult to Implement, and where progress was made in solving them. 

We would expect capital projects to be more difficult to implement than 
social services, and that jurisdictions would have fewer problems as 
they gained experience in the program. Generally, the data confirmed 
these expectations. 

For this analysis there are six program categories: 

1. Housing (including housing rehabilitation) 

2. General improvements (neighborhood 
conservation and general development) 

3. Urban renewal continuation 

4. Economic development 

5. Social services 

6. Public facilities (social and public service 
facilities) 
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The program categories are basically the same as those defined at 
the beginning of the previous chapter, although minor changes were made 
to consolidate categories with similar activities since they would 
Involve the same Implementation requirements. The general development 
and neighborhood conservation categories were consolidated because the 
activities In each are Identical, the only difference being that the 
latter Is neighborhood-oriented while the former la communitywide In 
nature. Social and public service facilities were also grouped 
together because construction and rehabilitation of facilities In 
either category generally Involve the same Implementation process. 

Urban renewal continuation was retained as a separate category because 
of its separate history, although specific activities were frequently 
similar to those in other categories. We did not Include the planning 
and administration category since this usually did not directly involve 
implementation of development activities. 

Housing and general Improvements were the program categories most 
frequently cited by associates as a source of Implementation 
difficulties throughout the first 5 years of the program (table 5-2), 
All jurisdictions In the sample participated in these programs, and 
most of them experienced Implementation problems. The high frequency 
of jurisdictions with housing problems was not surprising since these 
were frequently the most difficult activities to design, and In many 
circumstances housing rehabilitation was a new undertaking for the 
general local government. The frequency of jurisdictions' having 
problems In Implementing general improvements was not expected because 
activities In this category are generally the traditional capital 
activities of local governments — streets, sidewalks, and parks and 
recreation projects. 

Because of the almost universal participation In housing and 
general improvements, and because more than half of the allocations In 
the sample went to these activities each year, examination of 
Implementation problems in these two areas can tell a great deal about 
the many complexities of program execution under CDBG. Problems with 
public facilities, economic development, and social services occurred 
In fewer communities. Associates reported the fewest number of 
problems with urban renewal continuation. The discussion below 
examines the problems experienced in each program category. 

Housing. All jurisdictions had housing programs In at least 1 of 
t e 5 years, and nearly all had Implementation problems. Housing 
programs, which are primarily rehabilitation activities, were probably 
the most complex undertaking In CDBG. 
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Table 5-2, Niunber of Jurisdictions Having Implementation Problems, by 
Program Category 


Program category 

Years 1-2 

Years 3-4 

Year 5 

Housing 

41 (87) 

42 (86) 

37 (76) 

General improvements 

40 (85) 

44 (90) 

34 (72) 

Urban renewal continuation 

14 (52) 

10 (48) 

5 (31) 

Economic development 

18 (67) 

19 (58) 

11 (31) 

Social services 

18 (53) 

18 (50) 

13 (37) 

Public facilities 

25 (60) 

25 (58) 

15 (41) 

Total jurisdictions with problems 

48 

■47 

46 

Total sample^ 

49 

49 

49 


Source: Field research data. 

a. Number in parentheses is the percentage of jurisdictions 
having problems relative to the number having such projects. 

b. Does not include Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The complexity of establishing a housing rehabilitation program is 
suggested by the many functions that are Involved, the multiple 
decisions that must be made, and the number of actors who must make 
them. The complexity was multiplied in those communities which had no 
experience with housing rehabilitation programs prior to CDBG. Even 
those that had pre-CDBG experience with housing rehabilitation programs 
had not been required to make some of the major decisions Involved in 
Implementing the program — others did that, Federal or State officials. 
For example, under the previous urban renewal program Federal law 
established the maximum grant and Income eligibility, but under Q)BG 
such decisions were left to local discretion. Among |he functions to 
be performed in a housing rehabilitation program are: 

1, Establishing standards which determine the 
level of rehabilitation that Is to be done (ranging 
from code enforcement to major renovation), as well as 
a means for enforcing these standards. The basic 
standards comprise the local housing or building code, 
as well as compliance with basic health and safety 
standards, which may be written to meet State and 
Federal standards. Several local departments usually 
are responsible for enforcing the designated standards. 

2* Flnanc tng the capital and credit for 
rehabilitation projects. Depending on the specifics of 
the local program, this may Involve private lending 
institutions, Federal funds under the section 312 loan 
program, and the local CDBG office which may provide 
loans, grants. Interest subsidies, or loan guarantees. 

Because of the scale of the activities, financing 
arrangements for multlfamlly projects are likely to be 
more complicated than providing credit for 
single-family rehabilitation. 

3. Fire and hazard Insurance must be available, 
for these structures. Without such insurance, private 
financing will probably not be available, since the 
lack of Insurance coverage threatens the lender^s 
security interest In the property. 

4. The renovation requires that construction be 
performed by contractors who are competent and 
experienced in residential rehabilitation. Not only 
are experienced and bonded contractors necessary, but 
an adequate supply of skilled trades persons Is 
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needed — electricians, plumbers, carpenters, etc< 

5. If the physical rehabilitation Is going to 
displace current occupants temporarily while the work 
is being done or permanently because of the increased 
costs of occupying the dwelling units, then relocation 
services may be needed as well. 

6. Par tic Ipatlon of property oumers. They must 
take the initiative and apply for assistance. Often 
they must also seek private financing, locate a 
contractor, and make sure that the work meets 
applicable standards. 

Overlying these basic functions Is the responsibility of the local 
government, usually through a community development office or sometimes 
a nonprofit organization, to carry out the day-to-day 

activities — publicizing the program, providing technical assistance to 
property owners contemplating rehabilitation, and reviewing 
applications for assistance under the program. The review process may 
Include evaluating the plana and specifications for the job, 
determining the eligibility of the property owner and the property 
under the program's guidelines, and evaluating the economic feasibility 
of the proposed rehabilitation. 

Major coordination efforts and often special incentives were 
required to Induce all of the actors performing the many functions to 
participate in housing programs. Nearly every jurisdiction had one or 
more problems relating to the coordination of actors in the program. 
Allegheny County had problems coordinating the participating 
departments of local government; Los Angeles had difficulties because 
section 8 money to be linked with CDBG funds was Inadequate; St. Louis 
was unable to get sufficient participation by the financial community; 
Sioux Falls, S.Dak., had problems with the poor quality of work done by 
contractors; Cambridge, Mass., had difficulty with nonprofit 
organizations in a weatherlzat ion program; and Evanston, 111., had 
difficulty getting owners of multifamily housing to participate in Its 
program. 

As shown in tables 5-3, 5-4, and 5-5, procedural problems were the 
major obstacle to successful implementation of housing programs through 
the years. This was a result of the complex relationships necessary to 
carry out housing programs, as indicated by the discussion above. The 
next most Important problem in housing was operational capacity, 
primarily because many jurisdictions had no experience and thus no 
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Table 5-3. Number of Jurisdictions Where Implementation Problems Occurred, by Type of 
Problem and Program Category, Years 1-2 



Number of 



Program category 



Type of problem 

juris- 

dictions 

with 

problems 

Housing 

General 

improve- 

ments 

Urban 

renewal 

continua- 

tion 

Economic 

develop- 

ment 

Social 

services 

Public 

faclll* 

ties 

Procedural 

42 

29 

37 

12 

14 

13 

21 

Operational 

capacity 

26 

21 

13 

5 

7 

4 

1 

Private for-profit 

organization 

22 

18 

9 

3 

2 

0 

1 

Nonprofit 

organization 

9 

1 

2 

1 

0 

7 

3 

Citizen 

Involvement 

20 

10 

9 

1 

0 

2 

5 

Cost 

20 

9 

14 

1 

2 

2 

7 

Other 

8 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Total 

Sample Size-^^ 

48 

41 

40 

14 

18 

18 

25 

^9 



27 

27 

on 

li2 

Source: Field research data. 

a. Does not include Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
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Table 5—4. Number of Jurisdictions Where Implementation Problems Occurred, by Type of 
Problem and Program Category, Years 3-4 


Type of problem 

Number of 
juris- 
dictions 
with 
problems 



Program category 



Housing 

General 

improve- 

ments 

Urban 

renewal 

continua- 

tion 

Economic 

develop- 

ment 

Social 

services 

Public 

facili- 

ties 

Procedural 

43 

31 

39 

8 • 

13 

15 

17 

Operational 








capacity 

25 

22 

10 

3 

7 

5 

6 

Private for-profit 







organization 

28 

18 

14 

2 

3 

0 

4 

Nonprofit 








organization 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Citizen 








Involvement 

14 

9 

6 

1 

2 

2 

4 

Cost 

26 

12 

18 

0 

4 

0 

14 

Other 

7 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

47 

42 

44 

10 

19 

18 

25 

a/ 

Sample size—' 

h9 

^♦9 

h9 

21 

33 

36 

43 


Source: Field research data. 

a. Does not include Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Table 5-5. Number of Jurisdictions Where Implementation Problems Occurred, by Type of 
Problem and Program Category, Year 5 


Type of problem 

Number of 
Juris- 
dictions 
with 
problems 



Program category 



Housing 

General 

improve- 

ments 

Urban 

renewal 

continua- 

tion 

Economic 

develop- 

ment 

Social 

services 

Pub 111 
facll' 
ties 

Procedural 

39 

26 

28 

4 

9 

7 

12 

Operational 








capacity 

17 

11 

8 

1 

3 

4 

3 

Private for-profit 








organization 

15 

9 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Nonprofit 








organization 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Citizen 








Involvement 

15 

6 

7 

2 

3 

4 

2 

Cost 

20 

14 

13 

2 

3 

1 

7 

Other 

7 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

46 

37 

34 

5 

11 

13 

15 

Sample slze^ 

1»9 


^7 

16 

35 

35 

37 


Source; Field research data. 

a. Does not include Cleveland, Ohio. 
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I personnel skilled In such programs* In the first two time periods, 
half of the communities with housing activities had a problem with a 
lack of skilled personnel, but only about 30 percent reported such a 
problem In the fifth year (keeping in mind that the first two periods 
spanned 2 program years each)* This may Indicate that communities with 
housing activities were showing some success In acquiring the various 
skills needed to carry out housing programs. 

Problems with the private for-profit sector were also numerous In 
the early years. By the fifth year such problems were decreasing as 
jurisdictions and the private sector developed better working 
relationships or private sector participants had decided not to 
participate and thus were no longer a source of difficulties. New York 
City had particularly difficult problems which Included both procedural 
factors and compl lea t tons In working out arrangements for the 
participation of the private sector. 

New York City 

The etty hoped to encourage rehabilitation of 
properties in target areas by encouraging private 
financial Institutions to enter Into Joint agreements 
with the city, owners of multiple-tenant housing, and 
the tenants. Under Its rent control authority, the 
city restructured rents In the affected buildings to 
determine the maximum loan the building could bear at 
the market Interest rate. It would then make a loan 
(at below market rates) sufficient to make up any 
difference between the amount needed for the 
rehabilitation and the amount the rents could finance. 

Several problems occurred. The clty'^s corporation 
counsel asked for priority In the loan guarantees over 
the private banks| that Is, In case of default the city 
would have first claim to any assets. The banks 
refused and would not participate. The corporation 
counsel agreed to accept second priority. It then 
worked out a master agreement for all the banks, but 
each bank found it necessary to work out its own 
agreement and Its own language for each loan. 

In some cases, the loans Increased the rents for 
apartments In the building above the level tenants 
could afford, and the tenants refused to cooperate. 

The city's rule was that It would not work with 
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buildings In which there was land lord- tenant 
disagreement on the rents and work to be done. The 
fact that some tenants would be unable to afford the 
rehabilitated building tended to Increase disagreement, 
as well as cause the city difficulty with HUD 
displacement provisions. The city then decided to 
provide Federal section 8 rental subsidies to tenants 
in the rehabilitated buildings who met Income 
eligibility standards for the rental aid. 

Problems with citizen involvement In housing Improved as residents 
became more acquainted with the housing programs and actively sought 
assistance. A number of jurisdictions reported a backlog of applicants 
for rehabilitation assistance In the later program years. 

The exception to Improvement or leveling off of problems was cost. 
The number of jurisdictions with cost problems rose during each period. 
This resulted from two conflicting factors. The popularity of housing 
rehabilitation among local groups and officials and HUD pressure In 
some communities led to greater allocations for housing and it became 
the largest single activity in our sample. At the same time, the cost 
of land, construction materials, and labor usually exceeded the general 
rate of inflation while real CDBG dollars declined. The cumulative 
effect of higher demand and higher costs resulted In the Increase of 
cost problems. In growing jurisdictions the greater general demand for 
housing and land development made the cost of many CDBG-funded housing 
activities especially high. It should be added, however, that cost 
problems were not always unexpected since local officials, responding 
to demands, sometimes Included such activities In their grant 
applications knowing that the proposed allocations were Insufficient. 

General improvements . As shown In table 5-2, most jurisdictions 
had general Improvement projects, and most had Implementation problems. 

The high Incidence of problems was not expected since these 
activities generally Included the traditional capital activities of 
local governments such as streets, sidewalks, parks, and recreation. 
Because most jurisdictions were experienced in carrying out such 
activities, it was reasonable to assume that they would have few 
problems implementing the same kinds of activities funded with CDBG 
money. This assumption was partially supported by the data which 
showed that the lack of operational capacity was a distant third or 
fourth place behind procedural problems In each time period; that Is, 
the communities generally did not lack the kinds of personnel needed to 
execute such projects (tables 5-3, 5-4, 5-5). The lack of capacity 
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that was reported usually resulted from the fact that the project 
pipeline of the line departments was already filled and the COBG-funded 
activities were an added workload. Put another way> the range of 
needed skills was usually there, but perhaps not in sufficient quantity 
to expedite the additional CDBG work. 

The higher incidence of procedural problems was partly related to 
different perceptions of what constituted a problem and partly to 
certain requirements attached to such projects by the CDBG program. 

The major procedural problem was coordination, or lack of it, between 
those preparing the CDBG application and those expected to actually 
execute the projects — that is, the fragmentation of the planning and 
execution tasks. As stated earlier, activities included in the CDBG 
application very often had not gone through the planning stages that 
were necessary to make a realistic cost estimate and to bring a 
particular project to the stage where it was ready for bidding and 
execution. There often had been little or no prior consultation with 
the line departments responsible for program execution prior to 
submission of the CDBG application, and officials in the line 
departments had little idea what projects were going to be sent to 
them. 


This set the stage for a variety of procedural problems. For 
example, the CDBG program year was not necessarily the same as the 
operating year for the line department. CDBG projects were sent to a 
line department after that department had already set up its project 
priorities, and CDBG activities were put at the end of the line. And, 
because the preliminary cost estimates and design work frequently had 
not been done, the CDBG activities might not even be considered for 
execution until the following year. In this sense line departments did 
not distinguish between CDBG projects and projects funded from local 
tax revenues or State funds; CDBG was just another source of money to 
do the same kinds of things and had no special priority. Houston and 
New York City were among the places where this occurred. This 
situation also Illustrated the difference in perception about what 
constituted an Implementation problem. To a person observing the 
progress of the CDBG program and looking for quick, visible results, 
this meant that CDBG funds were budgeted but left unspent for an 
extended length of time. To an official of the line department 
receiving the money, this was likely to be considered routine and did 
not constitute a "problem." 

A second example relates to the Internal procedures of the line 
department. Public works departments might hold funds for a number of 
small projects until they could be packaged for a single, large bid; 
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this was likely to occur more frequently for such projects as streets 
and sidewalks construction that for park development projects which had 
more individualized requirements. A variation on this procedural theme 
would occur when the public works department would wait until It had a 
sufficient quantity of work in the same area, rather than proceed with 
small, scattered projects. These scattered projects sometimes 
characterized the distribution of CDBG street and sidewalk activities, 
a distribution pattern more to meet political and neighborhood demands 
than the operating procedures of line departments. 

A different category of procedural problems resulted from Federal 
regulations which often required that jurisdictions handle such 
projects differently than they normally would. Environmental review 
assessments required by Federal law slowed down Phoenix, Sioux City, 
Iowa, and other jurisdictions In the early years because of their 
unfamlllarlty with environmental review requirements and their Impact. 
Houston, among others, was slowed down by Davis**Bacon wage standard 
requirements. In some cases officials In local line departments did 
not understand these requirements, and in a number of cases they 
continued to cause problems even after the requirements were better 
understood. In a sense, a number of local practices were being 
"federalized" for the first time, either because jurisdictions had not 
participated In the categorical programs or because CDBG activities 
Involved new programs and actors. 

After procedural problems, cost was the major source of delays in 
Implementing general improvements, and the number of communities where 
the problem occurred was Increasing as the program proceeded. The cost 
problem was the same as that discussed In the housing category — rapid 
increase in the cost of construction materials, labor, and land, 
combined with unrealistic allocations in the application. 

No discernible Improvement occurred in general development 
problems for several reasons. As discussed earlier, procedural 
problems are probably endemic to CDBG, as well as to a wide range of 
other local non-CDBG functions, and they were responsible for problems 
in general development In most of the jurisdictions. 

Public facilities . At least 75 percent of the sample communities 
had public facilities activities in each time period. In the first two 
time periods about 60 percent of the communities with such activities 
had Implementation problems; In the fifth year 40 percent of those 
making such allocations had difficulties carrying them out (table 5-2). 
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Most public facilities Involved the same set of procedures 
involved In general Improvements — design, engineering work, bidding, 
and contracting. In addition, public facilities often required two 
additional steps early in the implementation process — site selection 
and land acquisition — which could cause delay. For example, in Newark, 
the Dayton Street Community Center, funded in the third year, was still 
not underway in the fifth year. Site location was the major factor, in 
large part, because citizens could not agree on where it should be. In 
one of Cook County's municipalities only four tracts of land were 
available for a fire protection facility, and no one wished to sell. 

The municipality did not wish to go through condemnation proceedings, 
and eventxially redesigned the project in combination with a police 
station. Both examples also reflected the fact that communities 
generally allocated funds to only one or a few public facilities at any 
one time; thus, they were highly visible and sometimes controversial. 
Another factor in implementing public facilities projects was the 
one-of-a-kind character of each facility, requiring individual design 
and engineering work. Even If a standard plan could be use — for a fire 
station, for example— modifications might be required to fit the 
particular project site. 

As shown in tables 5-3, 5-4, and 5-5, procedural problems were the 
major difficulty throughout the 5 years. By the fifth year few 
jurisdictions had the other kinds of problems, although cost remained 
because of rising construction costs. 

Economic development . Implementation problems in economic 
development activities occurred in about two-thirds of the 
jurisdictions having such projects In the first time period; by the end 
of the second period such problems were down to one-third of the 
communities making such allocations (table 5-2). Economic development 
activities included both industrial and commercial activities ranging 
from the acquisition of land for an industrial park to technical 
assistance for minority businessmen. As discussed in the previous 
chapter, this was a small, although growing, program category and 
jurisdictions generally had only one or a few such activities. Such 
activities were new to many jurisdictions and the often unique 
character of the projects caused some Implementation problems at the 
outset. For example, Santa Clara, Calif., had difficulties getting 
land rights for an industrial park; Cleveland Heights, Ohio, had a 
problem getting merchants to participate In commercial strip 
rehabilitation. 
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By the fifth year, more jurisdictions had economic development 
programs, and fewer appeared to have problems. 

Social services , rmplementatlon problems In social services 
occurred in about half of the jurisdictions In the first two periods 
hut showed some decline in year 5 (Cable 5-2). The associates reported 
that such problems, unlike Chose In many of the capital programs, were 
rarely major. Houston and King County, Wash., had problems with 
nonprofit social service providers who lacked the capacity to carry out 
their tasks. Political factors caused problems In El Monte .and Los 
Angeles, Calif. In El Monte, social service programs appeared In each 
year's application, but they were not Implemented because no 
administrator was hired; political pressure prevented the hiring as a 
way to halt the activities which were not perceived as a legitimate 
city activity. In Los Angeles, social service funds were moved around 
by council members for various political reasons, making planning and 
management very difficult. 

With reprograming, better documentation to counter HUD objections, 
and better control over nonprofit organizations. Implementation of 
social services proceeded more smoothly as the program proceeded. 


Urban renewal c ontinuation . Urban renewal continuation Included 
activities such as property acquisition, demolition and clearance, 
public Improvements, and relocation. As shown In Table 5-2, the number 
of jurisdictions having such problems dropped from about half those 
having urban renewal programs In the first two time periods to less 
than a third In the fifth year. Land acquisition was often the major 
5®®"^ throughout the 25-year history of the program. 
In Newark and East Orange, N.J. , land acquisition problems arose 
th^n^Ln^ ^ of coordination among city agencies. In Rochester, 

first 2 years were diverted from 
development activities to pay condemnation costs of land. Property 
owners wanted more money for the land, and the Issue went to court^^ 

Expenditure Rates as a Measure of ProeraaB 

CDBG ^ we discussed HUD's use of the rate of expenditure of 

® Indicator of program progress. The overall 
expenditure rate was used as an Indicator of the progress of a 

«»our,„ local olflcUl. to ohift WU?::'!''"' 
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There are two principal reasons for using expenditure rates as an 
Indicator of progress or> conversely. Implementation problems. First, 
the overall expenditure rate of a community would seem to be an easily 
obtained, uniform standard with which to compare the progress of all 
local programs. Second, for individual activities, expenditure rates 
would appear to be an easier quantified measure to obtain than anything 
else since all jurisdictions presumably keep records of the funds they 
spend. Neither of these assumptions is entirely correct. 

Because of the importance given to expenditure rates in the fifth 
and sixth program years, we sought to determine if there was any 
relationship between the kinds of activities in a local program and its 
rate of expenditure. Earlier in this chapter we stated that some kinds 
of activities were more difficult to implement than others; it would 
follow that the more difficult activities would show a lower 
expenditure rate. We found a very general relationship of that kind. 
But the more interesting finding was that uniform, reliable data on 
expenditures for individual activities were very difficult to obtain 
because of the diversity and general inadequacy of local data. We 
referred to the same problem in the previous chapter in the analysis of 
reprograming of funds. The data problem is discussed further in the 
next section dealing with local capacity. 

HUD looks at overall expenditure rates calculated on a cumulative 
basis. The overall expenditure rate is determined by the local 
"drawdown” of grant funds. Each Jurisdiction has a letter of credit 
with the U.S. Department of the Treasury equal to the total of all CDBG 
funds it has been granted each year, less the amount of money it has 
drawn down. To obtain its money, a jurisdiction submits a drawdown 
voucher specifying how much money is needed. The amount cannot exceed 
a 3-day supply of funds except in specifically defined circumstances. 
HUD matches the total of all drawdown vouchers against a jurisdiction" s 
letter of credit to calculate an aggregate expenditure rate. 

HUD uses this information to monitor the progress of jurisdictions 
in spending the total funds, they receive. For this general purpose, 
these data are probably the best available. However, when monitoring 
specific activities, there is no comparable data set. In at least some 
HUD area offices, monitoring at the level of activities is done by 
going to local governments on a case-by-case basis to use information 
available in whatever form local officials keep such records. 

Because we were Interested in monitoring the relative difficulty 
in executing different kinds of activities, and the extent to which low 
spending was associated with implementation problems, we needed to 
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eaLiiei expenaicure data on an activity basis. To trace the evolution 
of reprograming and program mix, we needed expenditure data on an 
activlty-by-actlvity basis matching those listed in the application. 

On the basis of preliminary discussions with associates, we concluded 
that it would not be possible to collect such data uniformly on a 
cumulative basis. Many jurisdictions had no way of distinguishing the 
current year funds from funds unspent from earlier years, much less 
distinguishing such expenditure flows for individual activities. Thus, 
in designing the field report form we chose to collect data on the amount 
of money actually spent for each activity by the end of the program year 
from that year's allocation, rather than the cumulative amount of money 
spent on an activity over several program years. However, there were 
major problems even with this more limited effort. 

In only 16 of our sample jurisdictions were we able to collect 
expenditure data which both corresponded to activities in the 
application and were Internally consistent. Attempts to reconcile data 
from applications, reprograming information, and expenditure reports 
often revealed inconsistencies in local data, as well as in data 
supplied to HUD in the grantee performance reports (GPR). Some of the 
discrepancies arose because In many communities there was no 
continuous, uniform record kept between the application and the 
expenditure data; for example, the name of an activity and its project 
number were different on the application and the expenditure report 
used. In a number of cases the expenditure data were Inaccurate or 
Incomplete; for example, more money was reported spent on activities 
than was allocated in the application with no record of reprograming of 
funds during the year. Many jurisdictions could not provide 
expenditure data on a year-end basis that matched the program years. 

In some communities expenditure data were available only from 
individual payment vouchers kept in various line departments; in some 
cases the CDBG money could not be sorted out from other funds spent on 
the same activity. In Lubbock, Tex., high turnover and limited staff 
capacity contributed to poor records in the early years of the program. 
In Columbia, S.C., officials took CDBG funds to be "strlngless" and did 
not account for them separately from other funds. 

There was also the problem of when money was considered to be 
spent. In Allegheny County, Pa., the jurisdiction considered an 
expenditure to have been made when a contract for services had been 
signed. Other Jurisdictions did not consider funds expended until a 
project was complete and a contractor paid. In Mt. Vernon, N.Y., 
expenditure meant obligations in the early years, then actual drax^down 
of HUD funds, and then the city switched back to obligations. In the 
case of urban counties the situation was even more complex because of 
the municipalities. Los Angeles County officials considered money 
expended when the participating municipalities told them it was, but 
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municipal reporting was not done in a uniform way. 

In addition to the different ways that localities kept records, 
the different ways they drew down funds or designed and funded 
activities also Influenced expenditure rates. 

Jurisdictions may draw down money whenever they like, as long as 
the drawdown does not exceed the 3-day limit. For example, Los Angeles 
regularly draws its money at 3-day Intervals while some smaller 
entitlement communities in the area draw down funds only once or twice 
a year. Thus, Los Angeles'" expenditure rate Is likely to be higher 
than that of communities with less frequent drawdowns. A related 
aspect is the way jurisdictions bill their project costs. Some 
jurisdictions watt until a project is completely finished before they 
submit drawdown vouchers to HUD; thus, their rates of spending may seem 
low. This frequently happened in Chicago and on some projects In 
Minneapolis. Jurisdictions like Los Angeles, which billed as projects 
progressed, appeared to have higher rates of expenditures than those 
which billed after projects were complete. HUD advised Santa Clara, 
Calif., to draw down its funds against progress payments made to 
developers rather than wait to draw down funds when projects were 
completed . 

When expenditure rates became an issue with HUD or local 
officials, several actions could be taken to increase expenditure rates 
without necessarily speeding up execution. Reprograming money from 
slow to fast moving activities vjas one method of spending money faster, 
and HUD encouraged this in some communities. In Seattle, the city 
borrowed money from slow moving projects and loaned it to projects 
which were moving faster. Later the money was returned to the slower 
moving projects when they needed money. Thus, the expenditure rate was 
Improved but the overall progress of the city's program was unchanged. 
However, this reprograming of funds often was Invaluable as a 
management tool (see chapter 4 for a discussion of reprograming as a 
management tool). 

Another way of increasing expenditure rates which appeared to be 
gaining acceptance among local officials was program staging, or 
breaking projects into several phases to be funded In different program 
years. This could be viewed as a positive form of local adaptive 
behavior since it generally improved the overhead management of CDBG 
activities. It also reflected a local confidence that CDBG was here to 
stay; it was not likely that local officials would allocate money by 
the stage of progress if they thought the money would suddenly be 
stopped. In the early years of the program, most jurisdictions 
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Included all anticipated project costs In 1 program year, even though 
Implementation might be extended over several years. As a result a 
Jurisdiction often spent little of Its money in the program year the 
funds were allocated. Cook County started to stage allocations for 
major capital projects over a 3-year period. New York carried the 
procedure a bit further. Beginning In the fifth year, all money not 
spent during the program year was subject to reprograming. In attempts 
to Increase the rate of spending, the city used CDBG money to start 
capital projects but later shifted the activities to Its own capital 
budget, in part, however, to avoid Federal environmental review 
statements and other red tape. 

Our analysis of expenditure data is limited by several factors, 
principally the lack of data on cumulative expenditures and the small 
number of sample Jurisdictions where acceptable year-end data were 
available. Because the data are not cumulative, it Is not possible to 
compare spending rates over time. For example, we could not directly 
compare the spending rate on housing in year 1 with the spending rate 
on housing in year 2 because the spending of housing funds allocated in 
year 2 may have been delayed until the money allocated In year 1 was 
completely spent. This in turn affected the expenditure rate on 
housing in successive years. Thus, the cumulative expenditure rate 
might be Increasing, but this would not be shown necessarily in our 
analysis of year-by-year data. The small number of jurisdictions (16) 
requires some caution in analysis because fluctuations within a single 
jurisdiction have a greater effect on the means. The 16 jurisdictions 
are roughly representative of the larger sample in terras of 
jurisdiction size and type. 

We focused on the difference in expenditure rates between program 
categories during a program year as indicative of the relative 
difficulty of spending money among different kinds of activities. As 
shown in table 5-6, allocations for social services and urban renewal 
projects generally were spent the most quickly, social services because 
it was largely payment of salaries and urban renewal because it 
represented commitments to activities already underway. In each of the 
^ years these 2 categories had expenditure rates above the overall rate 
of spending. 

General Improvements were among the more difficult activities to 
implement, as Indicated earlier (table 5-2). In each year spending in 
that program category was below the total spending rate (table 5-6). 
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Table 5--6, Expenditure Rates for the First 4 Years of CDBG, by Program 
Category (unweighted means) 


Year 

a 

Total 

Housing 

General 

improve- 

ments 

Urban 

renewal 

continua- 

tion 

Economic 

develop- 

ment 

Social 

services 

Public 

facili- 

ties 

1 

45 

33 

28 

51 

45 

54 

34 

2 

49 

41 

44 

59 

35 

67 

28 

3 

45 

48 

33 

51 

21 

65 

27 

4 

40 

35 

29 

43 

50 

64 

31 


Source: Field research data. 

a. Includes figures for planning and administration, and nonallocable 
activities. Since the spending rate for planning and administration 
tends to be high, the overall average is pushed upward. The maximum 
N is 16, although it varies by year and program category as jurisdictions 
add or drop programs. 
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Public facilities was another category well below the total 
spending rate in each year; as discussed earlier these activities often 
had to pass through the site selection and land acquisition stages 
which sometimes evoked political controversy and added to the delay 
that normally accompanied capital projects. 


Earlier it was stated that housing activities were among the most 
difficult activities to implement, particularly in the early years, 
because many communities lacked the staff expertise to set up an 
implement such projects* The expenditure rate for housing was below 
the overall annual rate for the sample, but that difference tended to 
become less as the program proceeded. In the third year the rate of 
spending on housing exceeded the total spending rate for the 16 
communities for which data were available. 


We present these expenditure data only as rough indicators of the 
ease or difficulty in implementing different kinds of activities. The 
data obscure Important factors that may contribute to the difference in 
expenditure rates among communities, particularly the changes in a 
community's program mix between years or within a year. For example, 

St. Louis showed continued progress in spending its allocations for 
housing over the first 3 years with expenditure rates of 12, 20, and 75 
percent, respectively. In the fourth year the expenditure rate dropped 
to 44 percent, the reason apparently being that the city more than 
doubled its allocations to housing as the result of a large Increase in 
its grant from the dual formula. Phoenix appeared to spend its housing 
funds at a rate faster than the sample average, but in 3 of the 4 years 
it reprogramed funds in midyear from housing to other activities 
because it lacked the capacity in the early years to implement its 
housing rehabilitation activities. Generally, the money was shifted to 
continuation of an urban renewal project which resulted in more rapid 
expenditure of funds. As late as the fourth year Phoenix was still 
making annual downward adjustments in housing allocations. In that 
year the original allocation of 27 percent of the city's grant for 
housing was reduced to 11 percent before the end of the program year; 
the city spent 51 percent of the lower allocation by the end of the 
year compared with the sample average of 40 percent. 


In summary, obtaining expenditure data to measure program progress 
in CDBG is a very difficult task because local jurisdictions vary 
greatly in bookkeeping and drawdown procedures. Where data 
comparability could be attained, expenditure data on a program basis 
did generally coincide with program progress. However, the linkage is 
a very tenuous one, and faster or slower expenditure rates are probably 
endemic to certain programs (e.g., general development will generally 
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spend out slower than social services). Perhaps more Important than 
the expenditure-progress linkage, we found that jurisdictions often had 
very serious deficiencies In tracking expenditures, deficiencies 
related to administrative capacity, a topic addressed in the next 
section. 


Local Administrative Capacity 

In this section we examine three aspects of local ability to carry 
out a CDBG program: (1) planning capacity; (2) execution capacity; and 
(3) overhead management capacity. In examining capacity, we enter a 
difficult area for analysis because there are many subtleties to such 
an assessment and the term carries connotations of efficiency and 
effectiveness. Our research was not designed for such depth of 
analysis, but we felt it appropriate to undertake a general discussion 
of administrative capacity and the development of such capacity over 
the first 6 years of the CDBG program. A point to be noted is that, as 
the program proceeded, additional kinds of capacity frequently had to 
be added. Development of a front-end planning capacity to prepare the 
first application was not sufficient to carry a local program through 
the subsequent stages of implementation and overhead management. Also, 
as HUD pressed communities on implementation and management Issues in 
the later years there was a further inducement for local officials to 
remedy any gaps in their administrative capacity (see chapters 2 and 
3). And because the term capacity itself is used so generally, we 
thought It would be useful to sort out three dimensions of 
administrative capacity as they related to the CDBG program. 

Planning Capacity 

In its broadest context, planning capacity for CDBG Is the ability 
to Identify local community development needs and assemble a program 
that meets those needs. Analysis of such capacity presumes a 
comprehensive study of local needs and the relationship of development 
plans to those needs; this Is heavily laden with a qualitative 
evaluation of local CDBG plans. We take a narrower view of planning 
capacity. We mean the capacity to Implement a process that leads to 
the completion of the application necessary to receive HUD approval of 
an annual CDBG grant. Associates reported three aspects In the 
development of this capacity: (1) establishment of new or restructured 
organizations; (2) Increased staffing; and (3) a broadened awareness of 
revitalization needs and the needs of lower income residents. 
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One of the earliest developments in capacity building was the 
establishment of new organizsatlons or the restructuring of existing 
ones to prepare the ODBC application and administer the program. As 
stated in our first report, this organizational development was 
accompanied in many communities by a reduction In the role and 
influence ^f the model cities and urban renewal agencies in development 
decisions. In most communities this overhaul of organizational 
responsibility also signaled that community development was no longer 
to be a small target-area approach but would now encompass a broader 
geographic area. 


Some jurisdictions, anticipating congressional enactment of CDBG, 
began early to set up the organizational structure for the new program} 
others waited until the program was officially established before 
assigning the program to any organizational unit. Because there were 
only 6 months between the time CDBG was passed and the deadline for 
submission of applications, the organizational arrangements at the 
outset of the program were sometimes temporary and were changed in the 
second year. In any case, there continued to be organizational 
rearrangements as the program proceeded; in chapter 3 we stated that 
changes in administrative responsibility for CDBG in some communities 
were continuing as late as the sixth program year. By then, however, 
it was not so much a matter of a capacity to do the necessary CDBG 
planning work as It was a shifting of organizational arrangements to 
accommodate changes of local political conditions. 


St. Louis Illustrates the effects of CDBG on local development 
organizations. Prior to CDBG, development functions were fragmented 
among a number of agencies including the planning commission, line 
departments, and special authorities. The associate reported: "As a 
result of this divided authority, plans for significant city 
redevelopment were rarely totally realized, whether the emphasis was 
physical, economic, or comprehensive neighborhood development. In 
anticipation of CDBG (and building on the comprehensive planning and 
program experience of model cities), the city established a new 
administrative agency — the Community Development Agency — consolidating 
some existing functions, while creating some new functions (residential 
development, for example)." 


More commonly, jurisdictions made their organizational decisions 
after CDBG started, either by creating new departments or staff 
agencies or by establishing special divisions within existing 
departments to administer CDBG. In communities without prior 
experience with either the model cities or urban renewal programs, 
which Included most urban counties and many satellite cities (both in 
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our sample and nationally), the coming of CDBG frequently resulted In 
the development of new capacity to undertake a new function of local 
government* Communities In our sample without prior experience with 
the HUD grants took a variety of approaches to gear up for the block 
grant. 

The most direct approach was to create Immediately a new 
organizational unit. Hennepin County created a Development Planning 
Office and Harris County established the Harris County Housing 
Authority. El Monte, Calif., initially used private consultants, but 
responsibility was placed eventually In a local department. Several 
Jurisdictions created ad hoc task forces made up of representatives of 
various executive agencies and sometimes included council members and 
citizen representatives. This approach was used by Lakewood, Colo.; 
Cleveland Heights; Evanston, 111.; and Seattle, Wash. The task forces 
usually included members of local planning departments; In a number of 
cases CDBG became a permanent part of the planning department. 
Assessing the development of planning capacity in Cleveland Heights 
after 6 years, the associate wrote. 

The staff In the Planning Department has major 
responsibility for developing the CDBG program, with 
strong advisory Input from the Citizens Advisory 
Committee, which Is staffed by the Planning Department. 

The city manager generally supports the planning staff 
In mediating between competing demands, especially as 
they arise between city departments. Line departments 
submit requests to the Planning Department In the same 
way outside agencies do. The Planning Department 
actively encourages and discourages submission of 
specific proposals from departments and the community 
at large. The process has not changed significantly 
except to become smoother, and highly 
Institutionalized. This Is partly because at least 
half of each years allocation Is locked In to ongoing 
programs. 

A second element of planning capacity concerned the size and 
experience of the staff. In those cities with model cities and/or 
urban renewal experience, a pool of expertise was available In those 
agencies. Inhere new organizations were created there was frequently 
some shifting of staff from the older programs to the new CDBG office. 
But even where the categorical agencies were assigned the new CDBG 
responsibility, at least Initially, they often found It necessary to 
adjust themselves to a broader set of development perspectives implicit 
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in CDBG. But whether In communities with or without prior program 
experience, CDBG often added considerably to the resources available 
for establishing and maintaining a planning staff. In DeKalb County, 
Ga., CDBG funds enabled the parks department to hire an extra planner. 
Cleveland Heights gradually expanded its staff as its yearly allocation 
and range of activities grew. In Miami, the planning department staff 
was significantly expanded by CDBG funds. Pittsburgh also was able to 
Increase staffing with CDBG. During the first 2 years of the program 
In Allegheny County, HUD reports repeatedly Identified staff 
Inadequacies. As the county became more secure that CDBG funding would 
continue, additional staff were hired for the department of planning 
and development. 

A third element of planning capacity reported by the associates 
was increased sensitivity of planners and political leaders to the 
revitalization needs of low- and moderate- income areas. In some 
Jurisdictions this Included the beginning of new programs such as 
housing. This occurred in Phoenix, Scottsdale, and Huntington Beach. 

In others, it meant expanding existing programs, as In Boston and 
Pittsburgh. The associates stated that HUD's emphasis on targeting 
( see. chapters 3 and 4) was often the reason for the Increased 
awareness, although some communities Initiated such targeting early In 
the program without pressure from HUD. In Huntington Beach, the 
associate reported that CDBG sensitized the council and planning staff 
to the needs of people in the community's pockets of poverty and they 
developed a new constituency in these areas. In Jacksonville, 
according to the associate, CDBG planners who had been more oriented 
toward traditional building and land-use Issues became more aware of 
the need to assess the social impacts of their planning. In some of 
the less experienced jurisdictions, the change was substantial. The 
associate for Orange County, Calif., reported: "Perhaps the biggest 
Impact of CDBG has been In the consciousness-raising which has taken 
place within the local governments (In the county and participating 
municipalities) and the Impetus which the CDBG effort has given to 
local governments to accept responsibility for housing and for the 
physical and social surroundings of their lower income citizen.” In 
other words, the CDBG effort has caused a rethinking and expansion of 
the traditional roles of local government. 

However, Increased sensitivity did not necessarily lead to the 
same kinds of responses. The Houston associate reported: 

Even though most people would agree that the real 

contribution made by the CDBG program thus far has been 

the opening of the eyes of public officials to the need 
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for Inner-city revitalization, the fact remains that 
there is quite a difference of opinion as to what 
revitalization should entail* One view, shared by a 
number of developers and city officials, is that 
revitalization should involve the conversion of 
inner-city property to Its highest and best use. For 
the Inner city to continue to attract business and 
Industry, the lifeblood of the city's economy, 
deteriorating areas must be revitalized which can best 
be done by changing the use to which rundown property 
is put. Another view, held by a number of neighborhood 
civic groups and other city officials, is that 
revitalization should mean neighborhood preservation . 

Execution Capacity 

Execution capacity is the ability to carry out a particular kind 
of activity specified in a community's CDBG application, such as street 
paving or b'-uslng rehabilitation. There are two dimensions to 
execution capacity; the capacity to execute both traditional and new 
activities, and the capacity to execute such activities according to 
Federal requirements. 

Many jurisdictions began new activities In CDBG, typically in 
housing rehabilitation and economic development, but often lacked the 
range of skills needed to execute them. As they developed such 
capacities, the procedural arrangements factored In the various Federal 
requirements such as wage standards and environmental review. Thus, 
there was the parallel development of both skills and procedures. 

The situation was different when It involved the capacity of local 
governments to carry out their traditional functions — construction and 
maintenance of streets, sidewalks, parks, etc. Resurfacing of streets 
is a traditional local function operating under long-established State 
and local procedures. In the eyes of a local public works official, 
the perception was likely to be: "We've always done street resurfacing 
and this Is the usual procedure and time required." But a HUD official 
looking at the rate of progress of the local CDBG program might 
perceive a lack of capacity because money for street resurfacing was 
lying unspent for a year. 

We discussed this difference in perceptions earlier in the chapter 
in the analysis of implementation problems. We repeat the point here 
to stress the difference between the capacity to execute activities and 
the capacity to execute activities in accordance with Federal 
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standards. A community may have the former but have to develop the 
latter. Until It does, the community may be perceived as lacking what 
we have called operational capacity; but this is often not the case. 

In the process of acquiring the capacity to execute by Federal 
standards, such as inserting federally required compliance provisions 
Into contract specifications, some degree of federalizing of the local 
procedures frequently results; this Is Illustrated below In Uorceeter. 
We are not arguing whether this is good or bad; our point Is only that 
It occurs. 

Many jurisdictions had no experience and thus no skilled personnel 
to execute one or a number of activities they chose to implement. 

Others had some experience, but Implemented programs with a different 
emphasis. As discussed earlier in the chapter, about half the 
Jurisdictions experienced Implementation problems because they lacked 
operational capacity. In many communities new organization, more 
staff, and growing experience improved the execution capacity. In Cook 
County, the participating municipalities had virtually no execution 
capacity in housing, but the county started a program and helped the 
communities to develop the necessary skills. Miami Beach, Phoenix, New 
York City, and a number of other communities had similar problems and 
increased their capacity to execute housing programs. 

How much execution capacity a jurisdiction has or needs depends on 
what activities It chooses to implement. A local program dominated by 
traditional public works activities may require little capacity beyond 
what existed before CDBG; a more complex program with a variety of new 
activities may lead to greatly expanded local capacity with the hiring 
of persons having the new skills required. 

Phoenix Illustrates the development of a capacity to carry out 
housing rehabilitation activities, 

Phoenix 


Phoenix experienced spectacular growth in the 
postwar period, increasing Its population from 107,000 
in 1950 to more than 700,000 In 1980. Eighty percent 
of Its housing stock was built after 1950. Prior to 
CDBG, the city government was oriented toward 
infrastructure development required to meet Its growth 
needs. Little attention was paid to development needs 
In the older sectors of the city or In the low-income 
neighborhoods. Because of a generally conservative 
local political culture and a mistrust of Federal 
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programs, Phoenix had participated in only one of the 
major categorical programs consolidated Into CDBG, the 
Booker T. Washington Neighborhood Development Project 
(NDP). Phoenix also participated In the open space 
program. 

Just as CDBG became law, the city's Housing 
Commission produced a voluminous Inventory of housing 
needs focusing on the low-income areas. The report had 
considerable Influence on the content of the CDBG 
application. The first-year program directed most of 
the grant to continue work on the NDP project and to 
undertake housing rehabilitation. But the city had no 
experience with housing rehabilitation and no skilled 
personnel to set up the program. There was substantial 
confusion. As one Phoenix staff member commented about 
the first few months of CDBG activity, "We didn't know 
what the hell we were doing. It's that simple." 

For the first 2 years, Phoenix accomplished 
virtually none of Its housing goals. There was no CDBG 
director and no staff official designated to be 
primarily responsible for implementation or monitoring 
of Implementation. At the beginning of CDBG, the city 
created the Department of Housing and Urban 
Redevelopment (HUR) but Its staff was Inadequate and 
Inexperienced. None of the staff had experience 
dealing with lending institutions or how to use block 
grant funds to leverage private rehabilitation dollars. 
HUR failed to establish communication with the line 
departments likely to be Involved In various phases of 
the project. Meanwhile, the city continuously 
reprogramed the unspent housing money to the NDP and 
showed a high rate of spending money. 

In the third and fourth years Phoenix began to 
Improve Its capacity to execute housing rehabilitation 
activities. In early 1977, the NDP office was merged 
into HUR. The housing agency was further strengthened 
by building Its own planning and administrative 
capacity; It established better communication with 
other line departments. It also hired housing 
rehabilitation specialists. In the fourth program 
year, the city again reprogramed housing funds but the 
associate reported that the city was improving Its 
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ability to rehabilitate housing units. 

One factor which has probably aided In the building of execution 
capacity In ODBC la the very nature of the program, which is, for the 
most part, a package of small, discrete activities. Once the basic 
organization of a larger program has been achieved, like housing 
rehabilitation, each unit of work (each house) requires much the same 
kind of execution capacity. With each house that Is rehabilitated, 
execution capacity Increases, and the large number of such discrete and 
relatively simple tasks provides “on-the-job" training experience. 

Overhead Management Capacity 

Management capacity Is the ability to coordinate the various 
public and private agencies executing ODBC activities, monitor their 
performance, assure compliance with Federal standards, and maintain an 
Information system on various aspects of the program. 

The number of actors involved in the simultaneous execution of 
many activities makes many local ODBC programs particularly difficult 
to manage. Different schedules and operating procedures and diverse 
political and bureaucratic Interests often made management the crucial 
variable in Implementation. Cook County Is Illustrative of the 
problems, which tended to be greater In urban counties. In Its 
fifth-year grantee performance report, the county reported that, In 
addition to the county government, there were 47 villages, 9 cities, 10 
nonprofit organizations, 2 school districts, 2 townships, and a number 
of special organizations (e.g.. West Suburban Neighborhood Preservation 
Agency, South Suburban Intergovernmental Agency, Barrington Area 
Council of Governments, and the South Suburban Mayors and Managers 
Association) involved in Implementing the county''s CDBG program. 
Allegheny County had a similar situation with 129 Independent 
municipalities participating in the program. The problem in 
coordinating the multitude of executing agents, coupled with the 
traditionally limited role of many county governments, added to the 
management task. The problem of the county government was sometimes 
repeated In miniature within the participating municipalities. 

The larger cities In the sample also tended to have management 
difficulties because their programs were likely to Include activities 
in all program areas ranging from urban renewal, to housing 
rehabilitation, to social services. This demanded both different kinds 
of management capacity and more management capacity. 
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Worcester Illustrates how HUD pressed for changes that added to 
the city's management capacity; It Is also a city which had the 
operational capacity to execute traditional functions with Its normal 
procedures, but It did not meet CDBG execution needs. 

Worcester 


Worcester has a population of about 165,000 
persons. It participated extensively In the programs 
consolidated Into CDBG; it had a model cities program 
and several urban renewal projects which Involved major 
redevelopment of the downtown commercial area and 
revitalization of several residential areas. In short, 
it had extensive experience with a wide range of 
Federal activities. 

Under CDBG it got off to a reasonably fast start 
on housing rehabilitation because of Its experience 
with model cities and urban renewal. By the second 
program year It had rehabilitation work In progress In 
three target areas. However, work proceeded more 
slowly on a variety of public works activities. The 
city had all of the skills necessary to Implement 
public works activities, but priorities and procedures 
In place at the Department of Public Works (DPW) 
required long lead times from approval of the 
application by HUD through final field work. 

Prior to CDBG, most of the DPW work was carried 
out with State, county, and city funds; this Included 
street and sidewalks work and water and sewerage 
projects. DPW's customary procedure was to do both 
street and related sidewalk work at the same time; DPW 
also coordinated the surface and below-surface work so 
everything would be done together. Another procedural 
routine was to coordinate with various utility 
companies that may be planning the relocation or 
expansion of their underground facilities. 

In contracting out to private firms to resurface 
streets, the DPW practice was to concentrate Its 
planned work in a particular area and then let a single 
contract annually for the work. 
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Thus, a variety of procedural and engineer-related 
considerations vent into the setting of DFW priorities. 
Overlaying the department's procedures were political 
factors, with some of the general priority setting 
determined by the city council which was responsive to 
constituent demands. In short, there was a "city 
sys tern." 

In the early years of ODBC, the Office of Planning 
and Community Development (OPCD), which administers the 
block grant, had a simplified system for clearing or 
coordinating its plans with DPW to see how the 
priorities could be related. In its application to 
HUD, the general OPCD practice was to set aside a block 
of money and list all streets in a given area with the 
hope that as many as possible could be completed within 
the program year. What generally happened, however, 
was that the money provided to DPW was lumped into 
other sources of funds and DPW proceeded under its 
normal routine. 

It was not until the third year that the system 
whereby allocations were held by DPW until it was 
prepared to contract work in the target areas became 
extremely critical. This made the planning agency more 
aware that the system for monitoring what DPW was doing 
or how the work related to the activities in the city's 
CDBG application needed to be overhauled. In the 
process the city also became aware that DPW was letting 
contracts for work that did not carry all of the 
necessary language to assure contractor compliance with 
a wide range of Federal requirements. 

in the fourth year OPCD and DPW established a 
system for coordinating priorities before including 
them in the application to HUD. Procedures were also 
worked out for OPCD to review all DPW contracts funded 
with block grant money to assure the adequacy of the 
compliance language. DPW also began to segregate the 
ODBC funds from its other resources so there was a 
better accounting of how much work was being done with 
CDBG funds and where it was being done. One result was 
that CDBG projects were given individual attention and 
funds were spent faster. 
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The overall effect was a significant Improvement 
In OPCD's management of the local CDBG program. That 
management capacity was augmented further In the fifth 
year after HUD made a number of criticisms of the 
clty""s contract'-monltorlng procedures. A major 
criticism was the limited reporting system whereby 
contractors made periodic reports on the progress of 
their work, such as the number of housing \inlts that 
had been rehabilitated or the number of persons who had 
received social services. OPCB developed a reporting 
procedure to require such information from the various 
contractors. This In turn gave the city a better 
ability to project In its annual applications how much 
work it could accomplish with the money it was 
allocating to various activities In a given program 
year. 

Financial data . One area of overhead management capacity which we 
examined concerned local financial Information systems as they related 
to our analysis of reprograming and expenditures. 

The availability and quality of such data varied greatly among 
Jurisdictions, but associates generally reported that financial 
information systems were Improving. For the early years of the 
program, the data often were flawed with inconsistencies between 
application, reprograming, and expenditure documents, or simply were 
unavailable. The consistency of data Improved In many jurisdictions 
and became more readily accessible because of more centralized 
recordkeeping. By the fifth and sixth years, about four-fifths of the 
sample jurisdictions had data available in a centralized system. 
One-fifth of the sample had computerized systems. In Columbia, S.C., 
for the first 2 years information was available only as payment 
vouchers In line departments. Pressure from HUD for a better data 
system and the efforts of an independent auditor led to Improvements. 
Sioux Clty'^s financial data also Improved because of HUD pressure. In 
Los Angeles, the city began with monthly accountant records which were 
hand-tabulated for each activity. This required constant updating 
because of extensive and frequent reprograming. In the third year a 
computer system was Introduced to give the council more timely and 
accurate informat ion.* 

Despite the general Improvements, great variations remain in the 
form and quality of financial data. In some places raonth-by-month data 
on all aspects of the program are centrally available. In other 
communities, parts of the data are still available only on a voucher 
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basis, and are hand-assembled only intermittently. Most Jurisdictions 
fall in between. 

It Is likely that differences in recordkeeping among Jurisdictions 
will continue, but It Is also likely that the quality of the data 
reported will Increase. Because of both local needs and HUD pressures, 
Jurisdictions appear to be more aware of the Importance of reliable 
financial data in management. 


Conclusion 


CDBG implementation Is a complex process involving a multiplicity 
of both activities and actors. 

Local CDBG programs frequently consist of a large number of 
discrete activities ranging from social services to economic 
development, each requiring specialized attention. Successful 
implementation is predicated on cooperation between a variety of actors 
Including Federal officials, State governments, semiautonomous local 
and regional authorities, a variety of local public agencies, 
for-profit and nonprofit actors, and citizens. This complexity almost 
guarantees there will be Implementation difficulties. It also 
precludes any simple cause and effect analysis of CDBG implementation 
that fits the diversity of procedures and actors found in individual 
communities. 

Examination of implementation problems over the first 5 years of 
the CDBG program showed that procedural problems cut across more 
jurisdictions than any other type of problems. Different operating 
procedures, fiscal years, policy preferences, and political and 
bureaucratic turf struggles were the major sources of CDBG difficulties 
each year. Operational capacity and cost problems were Important, but 
less prevalent, areas of difficulty. As Jurisdictions gained 
experience and hired more staff, operational capacity problems became 
less important. However, Inflation and unrealistic cost estimates In 
the planning stage made cost a leading and persistent problem as the 
program proceeded. 

Housing and general Improvements were the program areas where 
implementation problems were most frequently reported. Difficulties 
with housing activities were no surprise because this was a new 
activity in many jurisdictions and required extensive cooperation from 
and coordination among the many actors Involved, public and private. 
General Improvements, many of which were a traditional function of 
local government, were not expected to be a problem. However, because 
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they were often immersed in the traditional procedures of local line 
departments, it took some time to adopt the local way of doing business 
to accommodate Federal policy requirements. 

While there was a wide range of problems affecting all of the 
sample jurisdictions to some extent, about a fourth of the 
jurisdictions had no major implementation problems during the first 5 
years of the program. All jurisdictions were successful In 
implementing parts of their programs. 

Expenditure rates were found to he useful as rough indicators of 
program progress. However, the more Important finding was that 
jurisdictions often had poor information systems which made the 
collection of data on a program basis impossible. In other 
jurisdictions where such data did exist, different accounting 
procedures or drawdown routines made data noncomparable. 

One of the broad effects we found was the development over the 
first 6 years of a greater capacity to plan, execute, and manage 
community development. The Impact appeared to be the greatest in 
communities that had not participated In HUD grant programs prior to 
CDB6. In such communities, CDBG also tended to raise the awareness of 
local officials of the development needs in the lower Income 
neighborhoods. 

A broad perspective of implementation and capacity-buildlng 
suggests two conclusions about relationships between the implementation 
process and access to the decision process. One concerns communities 
with experience in the categorical programs; the other concerns 
communities without such experience. 

For those communities in which urban renewal dominated the 
categorical experience, CDBG altered the implementation process in an 
Important way. Urban renewal, the major program consolidated into the 
block grant, was seen in some communities as fragmenting local 
authority over major development decisions through the creation of 
seralautonoraous agencies largely independent of locally elected 
officials. But urban renewal also had an important centralizing 
feature. There was generally a single administering agency for all 
aspects of the planning and implementation process, whether the agency 
was semlautonomous or a line department of the local general 
government. Generally, that agency prepared the plan, condemned and 
acquired the land, drew up the development contracts, let the bids, 
disposed of the redeveloped land, made the housing rehabilitation 
loans, and kept all of the financial and accounting records. Where 
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local line agencies, such as public works departments, were a part of 
the Implementation process, the renewal process tended to link them 
more closely with the renewal agency in dealing with Important 
operational Issues. It was a highly central system that strengthened 
the relationship between the local renewal officials and their Federal 
counterparts. It was this relatively closed decision system also that 
made It possible for Federal officials to develop over the years a huge 
handbook which established the standards and guidelines for all aspects 
of local Implementation of renewal projects; It was a book through 
which Federal specialist officials communicated with local specialist 
officials. 

CDBG fragmented that renewal process. The local community 
development office which administers the block grant Is usually 
dependent In major ways on others to develop specific plana and carry 
out Its program through contracting and subcontracting arrangements. 
Some contractors are public agencies, such as public works and parks 
departments, who in turn often contract the actual work to private 
for-profit firms. Private nonprofit organizations are also important 
Implementation agents In some communities. In either case these 
agencies have long-established procedures (or In the case of some 
nonprofits, hardly any procedures) for doing business. These 
procedures and ways of establishing Internal priorities and performing 
work may not accord with the plans and procedural needs of the 
community development office which Is trying to comply with HUD 
standards. The community development office frequently has the task of 
getting the various agencies executing activities to modify their 
procedures and priorities for doing work to meet CDBG requirements. In 
this sense, the block grant often had a "Federalizing" procedural 
effect on a wide range of local bureaucracies as they adjusted their 
procedures to take into account a new set of Federal requirements. As 
the program has matured, some of the more negative effects of 
fragmented execution have been ameliorated. But local community 
development offices, which are often the "new guy In town" as far as 
local bureaucracies are concerned, have only limited leverage for 
changing the established procedures of other agencies which are not 
totally dependent on the block grant for resources. 

Bureaucratic and procedural fragmentation has some advantages, 
however. As stated on several occasions In this report, CDBG Is a 
program of small, discrete, and Interchangeable parts. It may be that 
only a system of fragmented implementation makes it possible to remove 
ad hoc blockages in some part of the system and keep the program 
moving. Removal of such blockages Is a problem of administration to be 
resolved through a negotiation strategy with relevant participants. 
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Fragmentation also implicitly means multiple access points, and a 
blockage for one group at one point may be compensated for by better 
access at another point. In this sense fragmentation loses its 
pejorative administrative connotation and takes on a positive political 
value. I'Jhat then matters is whether CDBG has resulted in a 
redistribution of access patterns in a way that systematically and 
consistently advantages one group over another. This was the concern 
of advocates of the model cities program who saw the consolidation of 
that program in CDBG as biasing the decision process against lower 
income groups in poor neighborhoods to the advantage of higher income 
groups in hetter-off neighborhoods with better access to the general 
local government. The issue of access and its Implications for local 
program choices and the distribution of benefits Is at the heart of the 
value questions of CDBG. 

Perhaps the sharpest change in Federal Involvement came In those 
jurisdictions that had not participated in the programs consolidated 
into the block grant. These communities tended to be the satellite 
cities and urban counties. For such communities CDBG frequently meant 
not only an expansion of functional activities, but also creating new 
opportunities for access to local decisions. Part of that access was 
related to the development of the capacity to carry out the program 
under HUD policies. In developing that capacity some local officials 
became more sensitive to the revitalization needs In their poorer 
neighborhoods. We are not arguing that such sensitivity necessarily 
existed in the older, more distressed communities with prior experience 
with HUD grants; nor are we arguing that raising such sensitivity 
necessarily resulted in an active, effective response. We are saying 
that CDBG opened up potential avenues of access that had not existed 
before In some jurisdictions, and provided the resources for 
responding . 

The effectiveness of that access is often viewed In terms of 
participation in program choices at the planning stage. We see the 
program design and execution stage as equally important. As discussed 
in the previous chapter In relation to social targeting, many decisions 
made after the allocation choices can he the important determinants of 
what Is actually done, how well it Is done, and how the benefits are 
distributed. Thus, access, influence, and choice are continuing Issues 
in CDBG dur Lng program Implementation; program implementation is not 
merely the execution of a series of work units described in the 
application. 
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CHAPTER 6 


CONCLUSION 


The CDBG research at Brookings covered the first 6 years of the 
program, since Its enactment In 1974. Over that S-year period, nearly 
$20 billion was allocated to communities. Our research over that 
d-year period has given us what we believe Is a good picture of how the 
program has operated and how It has evolved since Its Inception. 

We organize our summary conclusions with a question — What's 
different under CDBG? 

There are two reference points for addressing this question. The 
first Is a comparison between the CDBG program and its predecessor 
grants. The second Is how the block grant Itself changed over Its 
first 6 years of operation. In this conclusion we also speculate on 
the future direction of CDBG. 

The CDBG Experience 

The Idea behind the community development block grant was to 
loosen the Federal controls that were attached to the grants 
consolidated into CDBG. This was to apply to both the process for 
deciding local development priorities and the substance of program 
choices themselves. 

Decision Process 


The usual contrast model presented is that the earlier programs 
symbolized Federal controls while the block grant features 
decentralization. However, the literature suggests that Federal 
controls over urban renewal, the largest program consolidated Into 
CDBG, may not have been as constraining on local choices as generally 
envisioned, and local discretion In model cities, a second major 
program foj-ded Into the block grant, may not have been as great as 
idealized. 

Regardless, we conclude that the CDBG program did bring greater 
local discretion and flexibility In community development choices than 
the predecessor programs, but over 6 years of our research that 
discretion has diminished. It has diminished, at least relative to the 
early years of CDBG, because It Is not clear what a block grant really 
Is and how decisionmaking authority under a block grant is to be 
distributed between the Federal and local levels. In our last report, 
we concluded: 
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As an Instrument of Intergovernmental aid, the 
CDBG program lies between the narrowly focused, more 
tightly controlled categorical grant and the "no 
strings attached” approach of general revenue-sharing# 

The CDBG program does not simply occupy the midpoint 
between the two extremes, however# Rather, It covers a 
wide policy space between the categorical and 
revenue- sharing approaches. Theoretically It is 
possible for Federal and local preferences to move 
freely between the two, but In reality this Is not 
likely# As the CDBG program becomes more 
Institutionalized, as we expect. It Is likely that 
Federal and local officials wl^l be constrained by 
previous choices and policies. 

We stand by that conclusion— to a point# We continue to see the block 
grant as representing a wide policy space within which policy 
preferences can shift* What Is not clear Is where within that 
space — or even whether — the CDBG program has come to rest at the end of 
6 years# The crucial determinant of the balance between Federal and 
local power and how the block grant operates is the emphasis given to 
the two central and conflicting objectives of CDBG — decentralization 
and achievement of national goals# 

The origin of the block grant Idea was to reduce Federal control 
and Increase local discretion over program choices, the objective we 
have generally called decentralization# There were several Important 
features of the CDBG legislation that distinguished the block grant 
from Its predecessor programs and were Intended to Increase local 
discretion# The most Important procedural changes were: scrapping 
discretionary funding In favor of a formula system; limiting Federal 
review of applications to a 75-day period and establishing a veto-only 
Federal review procedure, although It was possible for HUD to reject 
Individual activities without rejecting the entire application; 
eliminating virtually all Federal requirements for the structure of the 
local decision process; and establishing a local certification process 
to assure local conformity with a variety of compliance requirements 
that cut across a wide range of Federal grant programs — requirements 
such as nondiscrimination, Davls-Bacon wage standards, environmental 
reviews, etc# 

Substantively, local discretion was given greater scope by; 
establishing a set of Federal objectives that were sufficiently broad 
as to permit considerable room for local as well as Federal 
Interpretation; eliminating the explicit target-area approach of model 
cities and urban renewal, thus making the program potentially 
communitywide; and creating a long list of eligible activities to meet 
physical, economic development, and supporting public and social 
service needs. 
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In expanding procedural and substantive discretion for local 
decisionmakers, the CDBG legislation also Included several substantive 
national objectives to guide explicitly local decisions. But what the 
law did not state, could not state, and probably left deliberately 
ambiguous was how to balance the goals of decentralization and 
achievement of the national objectives. There was no agreement on that 
balance within the Congress or between the Congress and the Nixon and 
Ford Administrations. Where the balance Is struck at any given time is 
largely a matter of the policy preference of those administering the 
program with some nudging — in divergent directions — by Congress and 
outside groups. We saw the policy preference shift from a '’hands-off' 
policy emphasizing decentralization during the first 2 years under the 
Ford Administration to a "hands-on" policy emphasizing national 
objectives during the 4 years of the Carter Administration. 

The trend over the first 6 years toward Increased Federal 
Involvement in the program Is In part the result of the aging of the 
program itself, and it was likely that even a hands-off policy would 
have brought Federal officials Increasingly Into local administration 
and Implementation of the program. No administration was likely to 
remain indifferent to the views of congressional committees with 
Jurisdiction over the program, organizations of public officials, 
citizen groups with strong Interests in the national goals, and 
opinions of the courts. 

But the emergence of the hands-on policy was more than just an 
incremental progression of Involvement in a maturing program and an 
adjustment to external promptings. It resulted from an explicit 
decision by top HUD officials In early 1977, just after the Carter 
Administration took office, to aggressively pursue the stated national 
objectives of the program, particularly the provisions that the 
benefits of the program should go primarily to low- and moderate-income 
groups (social targeting) and that there should be more concentration 
of CDBG spending to achieve a greater development Impact (geographic 
targeting). The decision meant that HUD would become more deeply 
Involved in the substance of local programs. 

As HUD was pushing its targeting policies, the agency began to be 
pushed by Congress and Its audit agency, tlie General Accounting Office, 
on the progress of the program. The issue shifted the question of 
"What are you doing?" to "How are you doing?" HUD began to push for 
more rapid expenditure of local CDBG funds and In the process became 
Involved In many facets of program Implementation and local 
administrative organization. At the local level there was some 
short-term shifting to activities on which the money could be spent 
faster. There were also some local procedural changes, some of which 
were cosmetic to look good and others which made sense in better 
relating the stages of funding with the stages of actual development. 
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Thus by the sixth year HUD had become involved In all aspects of 
decisionmaking from the application through the Implementation stages. 
In some cominuntties, and we stress the word "some," the combination of 
the targeting and expenditure policies diminished the degree of local 
discretion. But In most communities, the local response was more of a 
marginal adjustment to the Federal policies than any significant 
departure from local priorities or the local way of doing business. As 
discussed in chapter 4, local CDBG programs are frequently made up of 
many small, discrete, and Interchangeable activities. The choice of 
activities and their implementation are Influenced by many decisions, 
large and small, made throughout the decisionmaking process from 
application through execution. It was the multiplicity and mobility of 
the parts and the complexity of the multistage development process that 
probably provided the real safeguard for local discretion, even in the 
face of increasing HUD involvement in the local programs. 

The greatest change in Federal involvement, at least the potential 
for involvement, In local decisionmaking came In those jurisdictions 
that had not participated in the programs consolidated into CDBG, and 
whose greatest Involvement with Federal grants probably came through 
the general revenue-sharing program enacted only 2 years before CDBG. 
What the CDBG program brought to such communities was not only new 
money but also Federal compliance requirements that went beyond those 
Introduced by general revenue sharing where the compliance emphaala was 
on antidiscrimination laws. Generally, the easiest way to avoid the 
compliance pitfalls of general revenue sharing was to put the money 
into operating funds such as police and fire salaries or Into one-shot 
capital expenditures such as fire trucks. CDBG brought with It a much 
wider range of explicit Federal requirements from antidiscrimination 
and affirmative action to laws governing wage standards and elimination 
of barriers for the handicapped. Given the physical development 
orientation of CDBG, these compliance areas could not be readily 
sidestepped. In such communities CDBG meant a new access point 
permitting Federal involvement In a broad range of decisions normally 
dealt with primarily under State and local rules of the game. This did 
not mean necessarily that In such communities HUD used CDBG as a 
vehicle for major new Involvement In a broad range of local decisions} 
we mean only that In such communities CDBG had the potential for 
serving as a significant mechanism for reducing some aspects of local 
discretion rather than expanding It. 

The Substance of Decisions 

The block grant brought more adaptation than innovation to 
community development. The most evident similarity between CDBG and 
its predecessor programs was the considerable continuity In development 
approaches, CDBG deemphaalzed the social service approach of many 
local model cities programs, but neighborhood revitalization, the 
dominant local strategy of CDBG, Is similar to the development approach 
that evolved under urban renewal and the neighborhood development 
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program (NDP) In the middle and late I960's. CDBG's neighborhood 
strategy area (NSA) approach, which became a HUD policy emphasis In the 
fifth and sixth years, calls for the concentration of spending In a 
small area to achieve a visible near-term Impact. This made the 
similarity between CDBG and its predecessor programs even greater, 
although CDBG continues to permit greater geographic spreading than was 
possible under the previous programs. 

The tendency to borrow from the earlier experience with Federal 
programs extended to the centerpiece of moat revitalization strategies, 
housing rehabilitation. The local housing rehabilitation programs 
established under CDBG borrowei| heavily from both past and 
stlll-exlstlng Federal models.' These Included grants, loans, loan 
guarantees, and Interest subsidies, used singly or In varying 
combinations. But the assorted housing rehabilitation programs that 
sprang up under CDBG also make evident an Important feature of the 
bloc'k grant that most distinguishes It from Its predecessor 
programs — flexibility. Communities have freely adapted Che Federal 
models to meet local demands and conditions. 

Within that context of continuity, a major change frequently was 
the geographic expansion of development acClvltles beyond the 
delineated target areas of urban renewal and model cities. Some lovrer 
Income neighborhoods that had been left out of the predecessor programs 
began to receive CDBG-funded development, although the spreading also 
sometimes Included well-off areas of a community. The geographic 
spreading that occurred under CDBG was a response to both local 
political demands and the objective need to help needy residential 
areas that had not benefited from the model cities, urban renewal, and 
NDP programs. 

It was largely in response to the early pattern of spreading 
benefits across a larger geographic area and among a broader range of 
Income groups that HUD chose In 1977 to press for more targeting. In 
the more distressed cities the new HUD involvement had little Impact; 
the range and severity of their problems was such that most of what 
they wanted to do could be fitted Into HUD's targeting policies. In 
some communities however, what It meant was HUD's ImpoBlng a 
development strategy on local program choices; a frequent result was 
for a community to continue the same kinds of activities (such as 
streets, sidewalks, and other public improvements) but to change the 
location of the activities to Its needier areas. This in turn resulted 
in raising the level of CDBG benefits going to lower Income groups. 'We 
found a significant increase In lower Income benefits in well-off 
jurisdictions in the third and fourth years of the CDBG program as a 
result of HUD policy, although there was a slight dropoff again In the 
fifth and sixth years. Nevertheless, the overall Impact of the HUD 
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pressure on social targeting appeared to raise the level of such 
benefits* 

Viewing the substantive Impact of CDBG from another perspective, 
the program became a vehicle for expanding local government Involvement 
In developing and Implementing a local housing policy. Historically, 
local housing policy, to the extent that It can be called a policy, 
operated primarily through zoning, subdivision, and building codes 
applied to private sector development. The dominance of the private 
sector In the local housing market Is also Illustrated by the fact that 
some of the major housing subsidy programs funded by the Federal 
Government operated through the private sector (profit and nonprofit), 
Including programs such as rent subsidies, the 235 and 236 Interest 
subsidy programs, and direct loans for the elderly and handicapped. 
Local public sector involvement in subsidized programs most frequently 
operated through a semlautonomous housing or redevelopment authority, 
using programs such as conventional public housing and urban renewal. 
Usually, but not In all cases, the general local government had only 
limited Involvement In the Federal (and State) subsidized housing 
programs . 

CDBG brought some important changes in that pattern. In 
consolidating urban renewal Into the block grant, many renewal 
authorities either were eliminated or reduced In power. Where urban 
renewal agencies were organized as semlautonomous authorities, their 
authority shifted to the general purpose local government. 

Substantively, many general purpose local governments used the block 
grant to play a greater direct role In housing decisions and programs. 
The most evident form of that expanded role was the housing 
rehabilitation emphasis of many neighborhood revitalization programs. 
Officials (elected and nonelected) of general local government, through 
the agency administering the block grant, were Involved in selecting 
the areas where the housing programs operated, the basic rehabilitation 
strategy (deep subsidies to lower Income areas or assistance across a 
wider range of income groups to promote neighborhood stabilization), 
and the design of the program Itself (grants, loans, guarantees, etc.). 

This Involvement of the general local government was also enlarged 
by the requirement of the CDBG law for a housing assistance plan (HAP) 
assessing local housing needs to accompany the local application for a 
block grant. Communities participating In some of the predecessor 
urban grant programs had been Involved In such assessments as a 
prerequisite for receiving grants, but the plans were more narrowly 
focused than the HAP requirement. Without addressing the quality of 
the HAP's or their potential for achievement. In some communities the 
HAP was a device to assemble widely scattered data and officials from 
various agencies to put together a plan. In this respect, the HAP 
sometimes was a vehicle, however underpowered, for a more centralized 
view of local housing policy. 
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The block grant process also required most recipient communities 
to create or strengthen their capacity to plan execute, and manage the 
CDBG program. Even communities with considerable experience with the 
categorical programs found themselves without some of the expertise 
required to carry out the diverse activities of the program. However, 
the Impact was probably greatest in communities without prior program 
experience. For many of these communities, particularly urban 
counties, the block grant meant a general expansion both in their 
functional responsibilities and in their administrative capacity. In 
many of those jurisdictions that had not participated in the previous 
HUD grants, CDBG also raised the level of sensitivity of local 
officials toward the development needs of their lower Income 
neigborhoods ; that sensitivity was heightened by HUD pressure on 
targeting from the time of the third program year. As one associate 
stated, "The block grant brought a new vocabulary to local decisions. 
Terms like 'targeting' 'housing assistance,' and 'exclusionary zoning' 
had not been used before." 

Change in Policy Direction 

The CDBG program may undergo Important changes over the next few 
years. President Reagan has made it clear that his administration will 
seek to decentralize and deregulate many areas of Federal policy. That 
general policy was extended to the CDBG program in 1981 when Congress, 
through the budget reconciliation process, substantially adopted the 
administration's proposal to amend the CDBG legislation to reduce and 
simplify procedural requirements, particularly those related to the 
application process and citizen participation. The most significant 
change was elimination of local applications for annual funds, thus 
also eliminating HUD's 75-day review procedure and its primary means of 
"controlling" local programs. No changes were made in the national 
objectives provisions. The most important change in eligible 
activities makes possible more spending on services In some 
communities, but the amount of such spending would be limited to 10 
percent of a community's grant. 

Without waiting for the legislative changes, HUD, under Secretary 
Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., took some early administrative steps to reduce 
the level of HUD scrutiny into local applications. On May 15, 1981, 

HUD Issued a notice to its Washington and field staffs to drop some of 
the procedures governing the review of local applications. Review of 
compliance with the benefits provisions of the law was no longer to be 
based on percentage standards but on a more general review to detect 
any obvious failure to comply with the social targeting objective of 
the law. New guidelines on NSA's appeared to open the way for 
communities to spend more on public services outside of NSA's, if they 
chose to do so; the previous regulations and guidelines were intended 
to limit services primarily to designated NSA's. The new guidelines 
also sought to cut back on the number of conditions attached by HUD 
officials to approval of local grant applications such as a condition 
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on expenditure rates to be achieved by a community or face the loss of 
funds . 

For most communities the new guidelines were applicable to the 
seventh year of the program. However, they were unlikely to affect the 
substance of the seventh-year programs since most had already cleared 
the local decisionmaking process. The early administrative changes, 
however, served the symbolic purpose of letting both HUD and local 
officials know that the rules of the game were again changing, this 
time back toward the hands-off policy that characterized the early 
years of CDBG. Thus HUD officials of the new administration learned 
what their predecessors had learned 4 years earlier — the legislative 
language of CDBG Is sufficiently broad to allow a new set of policy 
preferences to be adopted without any change in the law Itself. If 
there were to be major changes In local programs, this could appear In 
the eighth program year when the legislative changes would be in 
effect, most notably the elimination of the requirement for a local 
application as a condition for receiving funds. The application was 
replaced by submission of a statement of local allocation plans which 
would not be subject to a HUD veto. 

The reaction to the administrative and legislative changes Is 
likely to be mixed. The greatest opposition to a reduced Federal role 
can be expected from citizen groups and those In Congress who have 
pressed for a greater HUD involvement In local programs to boost the 
benefits for lower Income groups. Among local officials the sentiment 
Is likely to run predominantly In favor of a lower HUD profile, 
although some have relied at times on HUD constraints to withstand 
local pressures for certain kinds of activities. This has occurred 
primarily in the area of social services, with local officials In some 
communities using the HUD limits on such spending as an argument to 
reduce allocations. Sometimes local development officials have also 
used HUD pressure for more geographic targeting to argue against the 
tendency of local legislative bodies and citizen groups to spread the 
benefits as widely as possible. 

The central question to be asked about any return to a hands-off 
policy la; Will the local effects be primarily administrative, 
substantive, or both? Local officials were becoming increasingly 
nettled by the additional administrative tasks growing out of HUD's 
approach to pursuing the national objectives. There was generally less 
concern about the substantive effects since In many communities the 
basic priorities remained unchanged. This returns us to one of the 
themes of this report — Institutionalization of the local process and 
continuity of local priorities. Where this has occurred, and that 
seems to be the dominant pattern, the substance of local programs may 
undergo little change. Where this pattern has not evolved, then any 
added local discretion brought about by new rules of the game may mean 
substantial changes In both the local decisionmaking process and the 
choice of priorities. 
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But there Is another Important factor which needs to be considered 
and which could significantly affect local programs: There is likely 
to be less money for CDBG in the future. The extension of CDBG in 1977 
provided for a nominal growth In CDBG dollars, over the 3-year period 
of the extension. The 1980 legislation extending CDBG for an 
additional 3 years, until 1983, provided for an average annual Increase 
of 4 percent. Because of inflation, however, there has been a 
continual loss in real dollars. Now the nominal dollars are likely to 
go down also as part of the general reduction in many Federal 
Intergovernmental aid programs. The fiscal 1983 budget request is for 
$3.5 billion, about $600 million below the amount authorized in the 
1980 legislation extending the program for 3 years. Prior to fiscal 
1982, CDBG had generally been funded at the full amount authorized. 
Further, more State governments are following the Federal lead in 
cutting spending. Such cutbacks began in some States a few years ago 
with the so-called "taxpayers revolt" and the adoption of taxing and 
spending limits. Fiscal retrenchment has now gained general acceptance 
at all levels of government, by officials as well as taxpayers. At the 
local level this may have an impact both on the substance of local 
programs and on the politics of decisionmaking. 

Dividing the pie Is politically contentious when the pie is 
growing. It will be more so with a shrinking pie as local 
bureaucracies, nonprofit organizations, and citizen groups compete for 
fewer dollars. The more fiscally distressed a city, the greater the 
competition and contentiousness are likely to be. The local resource 
base probably cannot be tapped to make up lost funds. For local 
officials generally the outlook Is for operating In a more hostile 
bargaining arena without the benefit of being able to transfer some of 
the political costs by arguing, "The feds made me do It." A political 
escape tunnel may exist in the nature of CDBG. As stated before, it is 
a program of small, discrete, and Interchangeable activities. It Is 
possible to trade off these parts to reduce the political costs that 
come with allocating losses. A smaller number of houses can be 
rehabilitated in a given year or fewer streets can be resurfaced; the 
next year some more juggling can be done among individual activities 
and neighborhoods. 

But while the nature of CDBG may allow a political escape tunnel, 
this may mean diluting the development Impact of CDBG unless the target 
areas can be reduced to match the shrinking resources. Since many of 
the neighborhoods brought into CDBG were low- and moderate-income areas 
left out of the predecessor grants, any geographic shrinkage may cut 
off some lower Income areas from program benefits. This in turn could 
affect the share of program benefits going to low- and moderate-income 
groups. 

The potential impact of shrinking resources on the distribution of 
benefits can also be viewed more broadly In terms of the distributive 
and redistributive objectives of CDBG. Since 1977, emphasis has been 
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given to the redistributive objective through the efforts of HUD to 
Increase the level of benefits to lower Income groups. But the 
objectives of the law concerning the prevention or elimination of slums 
and blight and meeting needs of a particular urgency allow local 
officials to pursue development priorities that may have more 
distributive purposes. Thus the competition for funds could be 
translated Into conflict between those seeking redistributive 
allocations and those advocating more distributive choices. 

Further CDBG Is not alone In facing declining resources; many 
other Intergovernmental programs are also being eliminated or reduced. 
Thus, the competition for funds Involves not only competition within 
the CDBG decisionmaking arena, but also between CDBG constituents and 
constituents of other aid programs. For example, a reduction of funds 
for social services under title XX of the Social Security Act might 
mean more pressure on CDBG for funding such services. With the 
Increased flexibility on social services Indicated by the recent 
changes noted above, local officials may come under Increased pressure 
for more services despite any desire they may Iiave to cut or eliminate 
such spending. With additional discretion, they may not be able to 
hide behind the HUD constraints that operated In the past. But the 
opposite could also occur. Demands for physical development projects 
and the decline In available money could force greater reductions in 
social services funded with CDBG. The point here Is not to project 
likely substantive outcomes— beyond the obvious Fact that communities 
are likely to be able to do less or take longer doing It — but to make 
the point that there are likely to be added pressures on local 
political systems. 
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study of the Community Development Block Grant program. 
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V. IMPLEMENTATION 65 


Round IV 
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I . IHTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Talales 1-5. Intergovemmental Issues Analysis 


To continue our analysis of Intergovernment aJ. issues, ve need very 
specific information on HUD-local issues that arose during the fifth and 
sixth program years. Tables 1—5 are provided for this purpose. 

The tables correspond to the five basic types of intergovernmental 
issues identified in the third-round CDBG report. Referring to the defi- 
nitions on page and the subheadings on the tables, choose the category 
that is most appropriate for each issue that arose in your Jurisdiction 
and describe the issue briefly on the corresponding table. 

In addition to a concise description of each issue, the tables call 
for the following information and assessments: 

• The outcome of the issue. Did HUD's or the local Jurisdiction's 
view prevail? Or was the outcome a compromise or was the issue 
unresolved at the time of the report? 

• The initiating party. 

o The program year and stage (e.g., application, implementation) 
in which the issue arose. 
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Categorl»9 of Intergovernmental Isaues 


Strategy Is sues (table 1) Involve the overall allocation of a Jurisdiction’s 
CDBO prosran and the distribution of benefits among income groups and 
areas. Ihe HUD office might contend that a Jurisdiction has spent too 
much moni7 on one type of activity (e.g., social services) or has 
neglected a certain program area (e.g., housing). Another strategy 
issue frequently raised by HUD concerns the targeting of funds to lov- 
and moderate-income groups as opposed to spending on communityvlde 
activities » and the targeting of specific geographic areas as opposed 
to the spreading of benefits. 

Programmatic issues (table 2) concern the definition and eligibility of 

specific CD projects. For example, in Philadelphia HUD ruled that the 
city’s mortgage and loan guarantee program could not use CDBG funds for 
new housing loans, though loans for housing rehabilitation were per- 
missible. The principal difference between a programmatic issue and a 
strategy issue is that a programmatic issue involves a specific aspect 
of one CD project vhereas a strategy Issue encompasses a broad theme 
(e.g. , target area vs. communityvlde) and addresses a number of CD 
activities (e.g,, housing, social services) or the Jurisdiction's entire 
CD plan. 

Compliance issues (table 3) concern procedures and implementation rather than 
program content. These issues generally center on the Jurisdiction's 
fulfillment of the assurances it must file with its CDBG application. 
Four types of compliance issue predominated in the first foiur years: 
equal opportunity, citizen participation, environmental impact, and 
Davls-Bacon. 

Administrative and technical issues (table 4) concern the manner In which the 
program is administered at the local level, covering such topics as 
financial record-keeping systems, staffing, and the planning process. 
Technical issues generally focus on errors of calculation. 

Eacpendlture rate (table ^) concerns the rate at which local Jxirlsdiotlons 
have spent their CDBG funds. 
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Tatle 2. Intergovernmental Relations: PROGRAMMATIC ISSUES (continued) Jurisdiction 
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le 3. Intergoyernmental Relations; COMPLIANCE ISSUES (continued) Jurisdict: 

more than one Issue arose within a suhcategorjr, list each separately. ) Associate 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


1* lasc-uaston ■e£_Ma.tQr_Intergoverni nental Issues 

1(a) In tables you briefly described the specific latergsffenuaental 

issues .that arose in this Jurisdiction. Nos ve sould like you to discuss 
the ma.ior issues and their outcccoes in more detail. By major Issues 
«e mean those that created the most controversy, no matter vhat cate- 
gory they are in. Your discussion here will be the principal source of 
Infonnatlon for fleshing out the quantitative analysis and for writing 
the report capsules, so please make it as complete as possible, (If 
you ansver this question, 1(b) does not apply. ) 


Round IV 


Jurisdiction 
Associate 


Discussion of Major Intergovernmental Issues (continued) 

1(b) If there were no major Issues between HUD and the local ,;to*l3d lotion , 
lack of controversy or conflict between local officials and HUD may 
be accounted for tn several ways: 

(A) * *Eve-»to~Eve ”t HUD and key local actors tended to see ’’eye-to- 
eye" on most aspects of the program; for whatever reason, the 
perceptions of HUD and local actors tended to coincide. 

(B) Deference to HUD : Local decisionmakers planned and implemented 
CDBG programs by and large in accord with what they knew or assumed 
HUD expected or would accept. Also, they may be receiving a 

UDAG grant and thus be reluctant to contest block grant issues. 

(C) Deference to Locals ; HUD by and large viewed its role as supporter 
of local priorities, decisions, procedures, etc., and restrained 
itself from imposing external constraints on the local program. 


Please indicate whether you believe A, B, or C accounts for the 
relatively low degree of controversy or conflict between HUD and 
this Jurisdiction. If an alternative assessment would be more 
appropriate, please describe in detail, (if you answer this 
question, l(a) does not apply.) 
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Jurisdiotlon 

Associate 


2. HUD Inf luence, pn Program Content 

Here we woiad Hie you to assess HDD’s Influenee on the jfemtent of 
the local CDBG program for specific program years^ l.e», caa tbe* distribution 
of block grant funds among the various program areas, HOD Influence on program 
content often Is felt during the application process but may come at any 
stage. For example, HDD’s performance mcaaltorlng report may Influence the 
content of the next year's program, Uie question focuses on relations with 
the HUD ^ea office, but If the regional or central office Is Involved, 
please specify. 

This response should include both direct and indirect HUD influence 
as discussed in the third CDBG report. 

2(a) leye^l .gf influence on program content Year five Year six 

TTheek) 


Local program determined by HDD 
Major HUD influence 
Minor HUD Influence 
No HUD Influence 


2(b) Discuss In detail your reasons for the assessments in 2(a) above. 
Give particular attention to the major strategy or program elements 
affected by HUD Involvement, 
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Jurisdiction 
Associate 


3. Chaiuges In HUD *8 Role 

This question focuses on the overall role of HUD ("the areit office) 

■in the ClffiG program and on changes - In assessing HUD*a role, 

consider not only influence on program content but also the general character 
of relations between HUD and this Juriadietion , HUD influence on the Housing 
Assistance Plan, and HUD^s role In enforcing regulations (e.g., equal 
opportunity, environmental review, etc.)* If the regional or central office 
is Involved, please specify. 

From year four From year five 

3{a) Change In HUD *3 role to year five to year six 

Increased 


Stayed the same 


Decreased 


3(b) Please give your analysis of the reasons for and results of the changes 
indicated In 3(a) above. 
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JurlsdictlcQ 

Associate 


1^. A-95.,Revley Epocess 

0MB Circular A-95 provides for the designation of state"' And areawide 
clearinghouses to review and coimient on applications for certain federal 
grant funds. These comments should deal with the relationship between the 
proposed activity for which funding Is sought and related state, regional, 
or areawide plans or activities. As part of the review and comment process, 
clearinghouses are expected to solicit, from state or local environmental 
and civil rights agencies, comments about the proposed activity’s environ- 
mental impact and its conformity to existing civil rights laws and regulations. 
Section lOlf(e) of the Housing and Community Development Act provides that 
*'no grants may be n&de under this title \inless the application is submitted 
for review and conaent to an aresvlde agency." 


l|(a) Has there been any change in the impact of the state and areavide 

A-95 clearinghouses during year five or six compared with the third 
and fourth years t If so, assess the significance of the change 
and indicate irtiat in your Judgment accounted for it. 
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PART II. THE LOCAL DECISIONMAKING PROCESS 


A major objective of our research Is to Identify the participants in 
CDBG decisionmaking at the local level and to observe and ana^e shifts 
in the relative influence of these participants over time. W#‘want to find 
out whether the block grant foarmat tends to produce closed deMslon systems 
restricted to federal and local officials or whether the decisionmaking 
pa'ocess is instead more open to a greater number and variety of participants 
under CDBG than it was under the categorical grants. A second focal point 
of the decision process analysis is institutionalization . Has the decision 
process remained fairly constant over the first six program years, despite 
changes in local- political factors such as elections, and the res\iltant 
changes in personnel? To address these Issues, we ask you to assess the 
relative Influence of all the various participants in the ClffiG decision 
process in your Jurisdiction, using the "influence points," a meaexire 
developed in. the second and third reports ( see chapter b ). *11160, we ask for 

your descriptive analysis of the roles played by the various participants. 


EXPLANATION OF INFLUENCE POINTS 

The Influence points are a means of attaching a numerical value to 
your overall assessment of the relative influence of various participants 
in the decision process within your Jurisdiction. The points do not 
measure the relative Influence of a given category of participants in dif- 
ferent Jurisdictions. The influence points approach is being applied to the 
local system as a whole and separately to executive and citizen parti- 
cipants. 

The hypothetical case below illustrates for the system as a whole how 
a total of ten influence points might be distributed to correspond to a 
specific situation. 

Description of Hypothetical Case ; 

In this Jurisdiction -the city manager made all major CDBG program 
decisions. The technical work involved in drafting the application was 
done, under his supervision, by the assistant city manager and the city 
planner. The city council did not formally participate in the development 
of the CDBG program, though some council members Independently contacted 
the city manager's office to express Interest in specific projects. Spe- 
cific requests were also made by two citizen groups, who urged the funding 
of small-scale rehablli-tation projects in their neighborhoods. After the 
completed CDBG application was submitted -to HUD, the agency advised the 
city that several projects would be ruled ineligible. Under -the city 
manager's superviaicai, these’ projects were revised or replaced to meet 
HUD'S approval. 

Allocation of Influence Points ; 

Executive 5 

Legislature 1 

Citizens 1 

HUD _ 3 _ 

10 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


5. Influence on CDBG Deeislonmakinp;— AT. t. ACTOBS 

$(a) Complete the following table distributing a total of ten influence 
points among the various participants in the CDBG decision process 
for years five and six. Keep in mind that the basis of the point 
assignment is influence on the content of the program as approved 
by HUD in the original application. The year four figures are those 
provided by you in your previous report. 


Participant Year four Year five Year six 

Executive 


Legislature 


Citizens 


HUD 


Other( specify) 


Total 10 10 Ifi, 

(COLUMNS MUST TOTAL 10 POINTS) 


5(b) Did any of the participants mentioned above form a coalition? 

If so, what was the effect of the coalltion(s) on CDBG decision- 
making? 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Influence Points (continued) 

5(c) Discuss in detail the basis for the changes in your dietrihutlon 
of influence points among the different participants from year 
four to year five and from year five to year six. 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


In answering questions 6-8, elaborate on the degree of Institutional- 
ization whenever possible, and distinguish between events of the fifth 
and sixth program years where this Is significant. The year four figures 
are those provided by you in your previous report. 


6. Influence on CDBG Decisionmaking— EXECUTIVE ACTORS ONLY 

6(a) Distribute a total of 10 influence points among the following types 
of executive actors in relation to their relative influence over the 
content of the CDBG program, as approved by HUD in the original 
application. The year four figures are those provided by you in 
yo\ir previous report. 

Executive Actors Year Four Year Five Year Six 

Chief executive 

(check mayor; manager; 

county supervisor; 

other (specify) . ) 

Staff officials 


Line agencies /departments 

Other (specify ;) 

(e.g., specialist authorities 

associated with categoricals) 

Total 10 10 10 

(COLUMNS MUST TOTAL 10 POINTS. ) 


6(b) Does the distribution of influence points among the different executive 

actors represent a continuity with the first four years of CDBG declsion- 
medcing or a change from earlier patterns? Please describe the roles 
of the executive actors, distinguishing the chief executive from his/ 
her immediate staff and line departments, noting especially how these 
roles have evolved and the factors that seeir tc account for them. 
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Executive Influence (continued) 


6(c} In the third report, ve noted that the local CDBG decl8ls>n process 
vas hecoming institutionalized as CDBG vas Incorporated into 
permanent administrative structures, particularly in line departments. 
Please discuss any major changes in staffing arrangements from year 
four which increased the responsibility of line agencies in preparing 
the CDBG application and Implementing the program. Also, please 
discuss any Interagency and interdepartmental entities or arrangements 
that aierged as part of the CDBG process. In your discussion, assess 
the extent to vhich CDBG has become a routinlzed, permanent aspect 
of local administration. 


6(d) What was the role of urban renewal and model cities agencies? In 
cases where such agencies continued to exist in the fourth program 
year, have they been abolished or reorganized since then? If so, 
when and how? To what extent do specialist officials continue to 
Influence program decisions? Are those specialists with continuing 
influence now more accountable to the generalist officials or do 
they continue to operate with considerable autonomy? 
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. 7. r^riRn nP»isinnn>flV^T>cr-.^piqT PIATrVE ACTORS ONLY 


7(a) Describe the role of the legislature in local CDBG decisionmaking and 
its Influence on program content relative to other participants 
(l.e»» BUD, executive participants, citizen participants). Did this 
role change diiring year five or six? If so, please describe the 
change and the factors that seem to account for it. 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


8* Influence on CDBG Declsloimaklng — CITIZEN ACTORS ONLY 

8 fa) Distribute a total of ten Influence points among the foUoving types 
of citiaen participants In relation to their relative influence 
over the content of the CDBG program as approved by HUD in the 
original application. Because we have altered the categories, we 
are unable to provide you complete data for year four. 


Year five Year six 

Citizen, advisory committee 
(formal citizen participation 

mechanism) 


Neighborhood-based groups 

Special/ public interest groups 
(e.g., Chamber of Commerce, 
NAACP, League of Women Voters, 
taxpayers associations, etc.) 
SPECIFY 


Other (individuals) 


Total 10 10 

(COLUMNS MUST TOTAL 10 POINTS) 


8('b) Is there a formal citizen participation structure (e.g,, advisory 
committee) in your Jvirisdiction? If so in what program year was it 
formed, and what role does it play (e.g., drafting the application, 
commenting on the draft application, eveLluating programs, etc.)? Did 
this role change in the fifth and sixth years? 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Citizen Influence (continued) 


6(c) What other formal provisions for citizen participation exist in your 
Jurisdiction (e.g., pu'bllc meetings, mailings, etc.) and vhat role 
do they play? 


Did neighborhood groups play an important role in CDBG decisionmaking 
in your Jurisdiction in the fifth and sixth years? Have HUD 
targeting regulations increased the role of neighborhood groups? If 
so, hov? 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Citizen Influence (continued) 


8(e} The 1978 CDBG amendment s required each Jurisdiction to drav up a 

written citizen participation plan and give citizens the opportunity 
to oonent on CDBG program performance. The plcm vas to go into effect 
on August 1, 1978. Please check below the best characterization of 
the effects of the new policy on citizen participation in your Juris- 
diction. 

no change 

superficial change 

substantive change 


8(f) Please explain your answer to 8(e). 


8(g) In the third CDBG report, it was pointed out that an "opening up" 
of the local decision process seemed to be occurring, partly due 
to increased citizen participation. Did this trend continue in the 
fifth end sixth years, or did citizen participation itself become 
a part of the institutionalization of CDBG? Please discuss whether 
or not new Interests were included in citizen participation, and if 
certain groups became "bored" with the process and dropped out. 
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Juris diet ion 
Associate 


9* How has the local decision process affected prograat outcomes 
in CDBG (e.g., program mix, targeting of ■benefits, --etc)? Be 
specific in relating elements of the decision process to 
particular outcomes. For example, does a strong executive 
actor increase the targeting of benefits? Do strong citizens' 
groups increase the allocations for social services? (A short- 
hand way of thinking about this is: Does the decisionmaking 
process make a difference? How?) 


10, How has CDBG affected the administration of local government 
planning and programming (e,g,, increased administrative 
capacity, the creation of new administrative structures, 
planning capacity)? In other words, how would local adminis- 
tration be different if there had been no CDBG program? 
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Jurisdiction 
Associate 

FOR ASSOCIATES OF URBAN COUNTIES ONLY 


11 . Allocation Systems 

We have noted in previous reports that urban counties used a variety 
of mechanisms for distributing CDBG dollars among participating municipalities. 
Has the allocation system in your Jurisdiction changed in the fifth or 
sixth years. If so, vhat is the new allocation system and vho prompted 
the change? 


12. County Monitoring of Municipal Performances 

In our third report, we indicated that HUD was moving to make urban 
counties more accountable for municipal program performance. Did county 
monitoring efforts in this jurisdiction change in years five and six? If 
so, describe the change. 
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Jurisdiction 

Aasociate 


County-Municipality Relations 

Describe any changes in relations between the county and the 
municipalities participating in its CDBG program in the fifth or sixth 
year. Have any major controversies arisen between the county and the 
mimic ipalities over a CDBG-related Issue? What were the outcomes (e.g., 
did allocation strategies change, did municipalities drop out of the 
program, did some municipalities change their posture on budgeting and 
the HUD regulations)? 
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PART III. PROGRAM USES AND BENEFITS — FROM APPLICATIONS 


This part of the Field Analysis Fora deals with your assessments 
of the official data submitted by this Jurisdiction in its eowmunlty 
development block grant application for years five and six. First, we 
ask you to submit a photocopy of the following documents: 

1 . "Cost Summary*' Parts A-E for the fifth and sixth 
program years as approved by HUD. See sample below, 

2. "Project Summary" for the fifth and sixth program years 
as approved by HUD. Send all project summaries for each 
program year, including activity descriptions and maps, 

These documents are to be submitted according to the in- 
structions on page 33. See sample below. 
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■UA. eCMRTMeNT Of' HOUSINQ AND UR0AN DCVELOPMCNT 
ANNUAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT MOO RAM 


PROM 

7/lp9 


Um 


COST summary 


a. KRIOD OP APPLICABILITY 


TO 

6 / 30/80 


PART A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM ACTIVfTY 


t NAWa Af f LICANT 

City of Worcester, Klass. 


a. APPLICATION/GftANT NUMBER 

B-79-.MO25-0026 


j 4. IS OmOiNAU 

□ niVfSlON, DATSB „ , 


O AMINDMiNTeOATBO 

SB 

• 


(important: See Instwctiens More cfassifytno eosts.) ! 


Acquiiition of Real Property 


Otspoiitlon 


Public Facilities and Improvements 


Senior Centers 


Parks, Playgrounds and Other Recreational Facilities 


Canten for the Handicapped 


Neighborhood Facilities 


Solid Watte Disposal Faeillties 


Fire Protection Facilities and Equipment 


Parking Facilities 


Public Utilities, Other Than Water and Sewer ^ 


Street improvements 


Water and Sewer Facilities V 


Foundations and Platforms for AjrRighti Sitai 


Pedestrian Malls and Walkways 


Flood and Drainage Facilities \ 



Ctaarance Activities 


Public Servioas 


Interim Aasistanee 


• “Compietlorr otlYivioujty^pprovetrtmMTrRmBWJrProJeei^ ' 

At;»|jen f onn HU0-70IS.S, which )i Cbioltli Pjg^ j qJ osgtS 


AMOUNT 


POP HUD 
USE ONLY 



462 . 5 ' 5(5 


~ 0 - 


~sr:57rr50cri''^~’'""" 


Muo-7oa; 1^-711 

























AMOUNT 


‘ FOR HUO 
US£ ONLY 


Relocation Fay menu and AAittance 


Payments far Lots of Rental Income 


■JRernoval of Architectural Berrien 


Sp>ecially Authoriied Ajiistance to Privately Owned Utilities 


Rehabilitation and Preservation Activities 


Rehabilitation of Public Residential Structures 


Public Hftjsing Modernization 


Rehabilitation of Private Properties 





Code Enforcement 


Historic Preservaiion 


109,000 


Specially Authorized Economic DeveiopmeniActj^tles 


Acquisition for Economic Development 


Public Facilities and Improvements for Economl^eve 


Commerdaf and Industrial Facilities 


Special Activities By Local Development Corp^tions’ 





:ompf^nsiv€ ComrAunlty Development Plan 


lopment of a felry^PlanninQ-Mina ^ ^ment Capacity 

Speciiily Authorlze(Momprehenslve Planning Activities 
G ener ai Administration {From P»n C, Lfm $) 

JOTAI program C QgrS {Sum of Lines }$ throogh tSl ^ “ 

*'»ge 2 of pages ^ 


688.000 : 
29,480 

* 5 , 818,000 *, 


HUD.7067 I608J 
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>ARTB. DESCRIPTION OF PLANNING AND URBAN ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN COSTS 


O Check if conrSi/ed on edcfft/onaf pac^fs} end aaach. 



General Mina^ment, Oversight anc 


Indirect Coitt (AUowet^ If charged pufin^nt to a cosf a/locat/on ph/ij 


Citizen Paaicipition 


Environmental Studfci Nectary to CorJply With Environmental Regulations 


J Total GefKfil Admlnlitretion Corti fSum of Urns 1 through B) 


! Paje 3 of pages , 


AMOUNT 

FOR HUD 

USE ONt-V 

S 628,000 

s 



$ 688,00Q S ^ 


MUD^7W7 IC-7SI 
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PART 0. BLOCK GRANT RESOURCES FOR PROGRAM COSTS 


Emit^amsnt Amount 


Lteu: Rapayrnent of Urban Ranawai/NDP Loans Schoduh) 


Grant Withheld for Repayment of HUD^Guarantead Loan 


Grant Amount For Proof am Activities (Line f minus sum ofUn»s2Mnd: 


Program Income 


Surplus From Urban Rerwwil/NDP Settlement 


Loan Proceeds 


Reprogrammed Unobligated Funds From Prior Program Year M 


TOTAL BLOCK GRANT RESOURCES FOR PROGR 
fSum of Lines 4 th/v 8) 




PARTE. SUMMAR^FPROtli^M BENEFIT 


Costs Subject to Program Benefit Rules ^ 


Expenditures Principally Benefittlng Low- and^l^erate-lncome Persons 


Line 2 as a Percent of Line 1 — 


Other Expenditures 


Line 4 as a Percent of Line 1 


AMOUNT 


POR KUO 
USE ONLY 



' 2,729,020 ! * 


54 ^ 


*2.371.500 * 



of pase$ 


HUD*7CA7 re ?3’ 
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JUS, OCMRTMENT OR HOUSINO AND UR«AH OtVIUOfMCNT 
ANNUAL COMMUNITY DCVCLORMCNT RflOORAM 

PROJECT SUMMARY 


I, NAMIOF ARRLICANT 

City of Worcester 


3. ARFLICATION/ORANt NUMBER 

B-79-MC-25-0026 


3, PCniOOOF ARPLICABIUTY 


MOM 

. . 7 / 1/29 


TO 


4. 


6/30/80 


O OmOINAL /mcA Y*t/) 

d BtUIBinM BATtP ^ o/l/.lB.^ 

O AMENDMENT. DATEol____ 


B. name or MOJECr 
Belmont /Franklin Project 


B. PROJECT number 

4 


), ENVIRONMENTAL REVIEW STATUS 

under review 


S. ENTITY WITH RESPONSIBILITY POR CARRYING OUT THE PROJECT 

Office of Planning 8t Conmunity Development 


9. telephone NUMBER _ 

617-798-8151 ext. 224 


10. DESCRIPTION OP PROJECT . , . - j 

This project inaugurates a 3-year plan for an integrated use of housing 
rehabilitation, street improvements, and' parks renovations in continuation of 
home improvement efforts from years III & IV. Under the Worcester Housing 
Inprovanent Program financial and technical assistance vdll be provided to 
income-eligible homeowners. Street repairs and parks improvements will, be co- 
ordinated in the course of the three years.' Spot demolition will occur as needed 
to remove condemned buildings, preserve public safety, and enhance property values. 
All activities are' funded with CDBG moniA and seek to meet the needs of Belmont/ 
Franklin as outlined in the Sunmary of Hoiking an^'''C}nniunity Development needs. 


andtttach. 


□ Check if continued on i 



Mb C1N5US TAACT(S)/£NUMCBAT)0N DISTniCT<S) 

7322b 03, 7318, 7304.02, 7319 



pj. ANTICIfATRO accomplishments 

WorcesteEJiousing Improvement 
6/30/^ in continuation of ' 
29Q/units have been>ccmple 
inr each of the foli^w-^g t 


101 housing units will be rehabilitated by 
rv heme improvement programs, under which 
An additional 175 units will be rehabbed 
houses will "be inspected for code violations. 


n. CDBO COM^ONE>l<ACTIVITIES 

fU$t ectivttiet t/tfng nemet of ect/vh/ei tkown 

ktPortA, COSTSUMMAHY, form HUD^7061J 

PROGRAM YEAR FUNDS | 

CDBG 1 

OTHER 1 

LOW/MOD 

• ENEPIT 

OTHER 

BENEFIT 

amount 

SOURCE 

h} 

ibi 


id) 

hi 

Behabili'tation of Private" Propeixies 

* 175.2 

% 

® 328.5 

Private^Ioan Pcx>l 

Worcester Housing Improv. Program 

1 Worcester Labor 6>-op 

Code Insoection 



95755 " 

"StafS^ept, . Lxaei’ /iiJ-aj 1 
Fed. - CETTA 

Lead Poisoning Program 

Clearance Activities 

11,4. , 


• 

11 II 

Demolition 

—Streefi Jmnrovefnents' 

— E — ^ 




Neighborhood Public WorfclLJS^ 

—^rkp? JPlaverounds Sc Facilities 

100^ 

i 




Parks ImDrovementr^Ti 

— 37.. — 


IST75~ 

State-heritage 

Conservation 






14. Totjit 

^52.025 

$ 

*443.8' 



rs 


IS. Toul Corts To Be Peid With Communitv Development Stock Grent Fund* (Sum of Columns b snde} $ 352,025 


hUD»7C)5.1e «• Cttoftii 


rigf of CiTiS (92^ 


HL;3.7C40 16-781 





Iforcester labor Oo-op 

47-49 bousing units will be provided with code violation repairs, home 
rehabilitation and maintenance. 


Demolition 

Six condenmed buildings will be demolished in the interest of 'public 
safety by 6/30/80, and an additional 12 structures will be razed over the 
following two years. 

Lead Poisoning Prevention Program 

67 dwelling units will be inspected, 467 re- inspect ions will be per- 
fonned, and 835 children will be tested for elevated lead levels by 6/30/80. 
The same services will be provided over the following two years. 


Neighborhood Public Works 

$100,000 in Year V funds will be used with $32,150 remaining in Year IV 
funds to begin Phase III of street reconstruction in the neighborhood, roadbed, 
sidewalk and sewer repairs between Belmont St. and Hermitage Iiane. 


Parks Improvements 

Harrington Field - 1 new backstop wil 
repaired at a cost of approximately $3,500. 


East Park - Play equipment will be 
ball court will be installed at a cost of app: 
Jions will be undertaken pending finalization 
inprovement plan. 



ailed and two others 




lie5»^d lights for the basket - 
tely $28,000. Further renova- 
the City's updated parks 


93 



WHIP (Contlnnert frdm 32b 


xears . 



RRINGTON FIELD 


RENOVATION 
WORC. LABOR CO-OP 


(^7-49 REHAB UNITS) 


DEMOLITION 


(6 BUILDINGS) 


Tables € and 7- PROGRAM USES AID BENEFITS ANAIiYSIS-Years 5 and 6 


Using this Jurisdiction's Project Summary (in application for both 
the fifth and sixth program years, assign a nvimber to each int^lvidual 
project listed. A photocopy of the "Project Summary" for escH year, vith 
the nroject numbers marked, ahovdd b^ sutoitted along^th Tabies 6 and 7. 

I, PROGRAM USES; Tables 6 and 7. Columns A-F 

Column A. Activity number . Number consecutively each activity listed on 
the "Project Summary." See Worcester example, p. 32. 

Column B. Program category . Based on the definitions on next page, assign 
each project to a program category and fill in the appropriate 
number code from the column heading. You may wish to refer to 
your previous reports. 

IMPORTANT ? l) if a project is part of a CDBG-funded multi- 
activity neighborhood conservation strategy include a "/N" after 
the program code (e.g., a social service facility that is part 
of a neighborhood conservation strategy would be entered as 
follows: 7/N. NB . The "/N" is used only where there is at least 
one other CDBG-funded activity directed toward neighborhood con- 
servation. The /N would not be used if there is only one CDBG 
activity in the neighborhood even though private funds are also 
being used for neighborhood conservation. ) 

2) housing rehab activities should be designated 
1/R. Where the rehab is part of a CDBG-funded neighborhood con- 
servation project, the activity should be designated 1/N/R. 


Coliann C. type of activity . Is the project a continuation of a categorical 
project? A continuation of project begun under CDBG in a 
previous program year? Use the number code in the column heading, 

Column D. Project status . Is the project completed? In progress? Or 
planned? Use the nmnber code in the column heading, 


Coliann E. Dollar allocation . Enter the total amount allocated to each 
activity in thousands of dollars , e.g., $26,000 to be entered 
as 26; $l,i|25,0OO to be entered as 1,425. 

Column F, Census tract (s) . List all census tracts for each activity. 

Be sure that the tract is specific to the activity; the Year 5 
and 6 applications assemble activities by projects and neighbor- 
hoods which frequently cover several tracts, but not every 
activity in a project or neighborhood goes to each tract. 
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PROGRAM 


I. 


2 . 


3 « 


U. 


5 . 


6 . 


7 » 


8 , 


9 . 


10 . 


Housing (HSE ); housing rehahlUtatlon loans and grants, nodemlzatian 
of public housing, and other housing activities. Code enfOFceffient 
and demolition and clearance for housing-related activities are included 
when part of a neighborhood conservation strategy. 


HeighborhoQd _aQnaervallon WC ^ ! neighborhood-oriented public vorha 
projects such as water and sewer lines, street improvements, parks, 
recreation, and open space acquisition. 

General Developnent (GD) t physical developaent activities which have 
comraunitywide benefits or are in neighborhoods that are not part of 
a neighborhood conservation strategy, in some oases GD projects appear 
to be a response to problems of population growth; In other cases they 
appear to be a means of spreading benefits. 

Urban Renewal Continuation (URC )* the continuation or completion of 
urban renewal activities (property acquisition, public improvements# 
demolition and clearance, relocation) begun during the categorical 
period. Also Included are management costs and Interest payments for 
these activities. 


piormnw-t fi DeveloTanent (ED V. both commercial and industrial development 
projects ranging from the acquisition of land for an industrial park 
to technical assistance for minority businessmen. 


f^Qolal Services fSS ); health, education, child care, senior citizens, 
youth, job training, counseling programs, etc. 

SnMfll Service Facilities (SSE ); the construction, maintenance, and 
rehabilitation of facilities necessary for the provision of social 
services 


Other Public Services and Pactllties (PSP); capital and Derating 
expenditures for public services, such as police and security, transpor- 
tation, garbage collection, and fire protection. 

Planning and AdTn^nistratlon (m ): planning,m^agement, and adonis tra- 

tlon ^^the CDBG pro^si^ Also included are citizen particlpatl n 
actlvitiw! tSoLtion projects not classified as urban renewal 

continuation. 


(mV . aUcoatlcmi tor joroj.ot, that do »t oOear^y taU 
into any of the above categories. 
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Program and Benefits Data, Year Six 



Bound T V 
















Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Program PlBcusslon (continued) 

ll»(a> Were there any significant changes in program emphasle between 

years four and five? Between years five and six? What do you see 
as the major factors behind these changes (for example, HUD in- 
volvement or local factors)? Where you are aware of such changes, 
please make a Preliminary Statement on this question , subject to 
your revision when we have provided you the years five and six 
data on program mix on Table 8. A preliminary statement will aid 
us in conceptualizing about program institutionalization. Where 
such changes are not evident from the disaggregated data of 
Tables 6 and 7 or your own knowledge, you may choose to answer 
this after Table 8 has been completed and returned to you. 
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JuriBdlctlon 

Associate 


Program DlscusBlon (continued) 


1^4 (b) Working from the application, irtiat proportion of the CUBG block 

grant for years five and six vent to private, non-profit organiza- 
tions to implement programs? What types of programs vere Involved? 

Program year Proportion to non-profits lype of activities 

Five % 

Six % 
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Jurisdiction 
Associate __ 


15* Housing Behabllitatlon Allocations 

Housing rehabilitation continues to be a major CDBG aoTJivity. Please 
describe its evolution in your J^lrlsdiction in tbe following questions. 

15(a) Please enter the total amount of housing rehabilitation funding in 
the fifth and sixth years, and the percent of total CDBG funding 
allocated for housing rehabilitation. This total can be derived 
by adding line iteass 12(a}-12(d) of the Cost Sunmary Table (p. 31a). 

Do not include 12(e) . 

Amount allocated 

Total dollars ($000) Percent of CDBG grant 
Year five ______ % 


Year six % 


15(b) In the fifth and sixth years did income levels on eligibility for 
housing rehab aid change? If so, why, and did the change add or 
eliminate particular groups of potential participants? 


15( c ) Displacement (All Rehab Programs) 

la there any evidence of displacement of low- and moderate-income 
individuals and families because of any of this Jurisdiction’s CDBG 
housing rehabilitation programs? If so, indicate which program and 
describe the displacement process; e.g., are the lew- and moderate- 
income households being replaced by middle- and hlgh-ineome households 
(gentrificatlon)? Why? Where are the displaced people moving? 
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II. BENEFITS DATA; Tablas 6 and 7. Colimms G-I 
FOR ASSOCIATES OF CENTRAL CITIES AND SATELLITE CITIES ONLY 


For program years five and six we wish to examine the question of 
•. income group benefits on a pro Ject-by -project basis. The benchmark to be 
\ised in all Jurisdictions is the SMSA median Income. The four income groups 
are defined as follows: 

Low Income : less than 50 percent of the SMSA median Income 
Moderate income ; 51 to 80 percent of the SMSA median income 
Middle income ; 8l to 120 percent of the SMSA median income 
High income ; 121 percent or more of the SMSA median income 

In addition, two other categories are included for allocating benefits: 

Communltyvide ; activities in this category yield knowable direct 
benefits to the community as a whole but the benefits are non-income specified. 
Such activities might include allocations for testing the community water 
supply or widening of a downtown arterial street. 

Nonallocable ; income groups benefiting cannot be determined. 


What is a benefit ? 

Generally, CDBG benefits can be viewed on a continuum, with direct 
and often observable benefits at one end and indirect and unidentifiable 
benefits at the other. In this analysis, we are interested in the former, 
that is, in who benefits or will benefit directly from the completed CDBG 
project . We are not trying to measure secondary or tertiary benefits. For 
example, in allocating income group benefits of a housing rehabilitation 
project, you should consider the income group of the persons occupying the 
buildings that are rehabilitated. Persons employed to do the repair work and 
the bank that makes the rehab loan also benefit from the project, but we are 
not Interested in these secondary or indirect benefits. Similarly, in 
allocating benefits for a senior citizen's center, you should consider the 
income group of the persons who will use the completed facility and not those 
who do the construction work, even though the construction jobs come first. 

In some cases it will not be possible to anticipate the direct bene- 
ficiaries of a completed CDBG project. For example, CDBG funds may be used 
to build an industrial park before it Is known what kind of firms will locate 
there and thus what kind of persons will be employed. In this case, you may 
be able to Indicate the kind of benefit (i.e., economic development infra- 
structure) that will result from the completed project but be unable to 
allocate this benefit to any income group(s). 

This focus on direct benefits of completed CDBG projects means that in 
some jurisdictions our social targeting analysis will not encompass all of the 
cojomunity’s CDBG allocation. However, we are convinced that the results of 
the analysis will be more valid than if Income group benefits are artificially 
allocated for projects where such benefits are really unknown and unknowable, 
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Benefits Analysis (continued) 


Column G. Type of benefit . Using the number code in the colinnn beading, 
enter the type of program benefit. Will the completed CPBG 
project provide benefits in the form of Jobs? Seryices? 

Improved housing? Economic development infrastructures? 
Environmental improvements (streets, parks, etc.)? If ’'other*' 
be sure to explain. If a project has more than one type of 
benefit, enter all the appropriate benefits separating each by 
a slash (e.g., a project that has Jobs, services, and environ- 
mental benefits would be entered as follows: l/2A). 

Colinnn H. Benefits propositions . We have developed a set of propositions 
about the distribution of benefits by income group, depending 
on the program category. For each project, consider the pro- 
position for the program category to which you assigned it. If 
you agree that the proposition accurately describes the 
distribution of benefits among income groups for that particular 
project, check the "yes" box and we will calculate the benefits 
for that project using the data on family income from the census 
tract printout for your Jurisdiction. If you disagree with the 
benefits proposition, check the "no" box and complete column I. 

If you agree with the proposition but disagree with the benefits 
allocation because of dated census tract information, check the 
"yes" box in column H and allocate benefits in column I. 

Describe the change in character of the census tract in your 
explanation in the space provided in column I. 

Column I. Income group benefits . If you checked the "no" box in column K, 
allocate benefits among income groups in five-percentage-point 
blocks and explain the reasons for your allocation. If you decide 
that benefits cannot be allocated for a particular project, 
check the "nonallocable" box and explain why they are nonallocahle. 
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Program Categories and Benefit Propositions 


Ho us Ing ; Benefits are distributed among the four income groups on a 
proportional basis, based on the percentage of families In each group 
vlthin each census tract . 

neighborhood Conservation ; Same proposition as housing. 

General Development ; Same proposition as housing. 

Urban Reneval Continuation ; Benefits are distributed among the four 
income groups on a proportional basis, based on the percentage of families 
in the four income groups vithin the .jurisdiction . Note , however, that 
there may be eases in which you wish to allocate benefits differently. 

For example, benefits from a commercial office building project may flow 
primarily to those who work there once the building is opened. Judging 
that most of these Jobs will he middle Income, you may want to allocate 
most of the benefits from this project to middle-income families. 

Social Services : Benefits flow solely to low- and moderate-income 
families and individuals. 

Social Service Facilities ; Same proposition as social services. 

Other Public Services and Facilities ; Same proposition as housing. 

Economic Development : Same proposition as urban renewal continuation. 

Note . however, that you may wish to allocate benefits differently. For 
example, benefits from commercial development projects flow primarily 
to those who shop there. You may therefore want to allocate benefits to 
reflect the income characteristics of the neighborhood(8 ) in which the 
project is located. 

Planning and Administration ; Benefits are nonallocable. 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


l6. Benefits PlseuBBlon 

Note: Associates for Urban County Jurisdictions 

answer ONLY Questions 17(b), IT (c), and 17 (d*). 

This table will be completed by the Washington staff; 
a copy will be sent to you for your records. The 
data for years 1 to 4 are derived from your earlier 
reports . 


Table 9 . Income Group Benefits 


Income Group 

Percent 
Year 1 

Percent 
Year 2 

Percent 
Year 3 

Percent 
Year 4 

Percent 
Year 5 

Percent 

Year 6 

Low-Mod 







Nonallocable 















l6(a) Now that you have completed the benefits analysis for this Juris- 
diction, were there any significant changes between years four and 
five? Between years five and six? What do you see as the major 
factors behind these changes (for example, HUD involvement or local 
factors)? Where you are aware of such changes, please meie a 
Preliminary Statement on this question, subject to your revision when 
we have provided you the years five and six data on Tab] 9* A 
preliminary statement will aid us in thinking about the .irection 
of change and reasons. Where such changes are not evident from the 
data of Tables 6 and T or your own knowledge, you may choose to 
answer this after Table 9 has been completed and returned to you. 




Jurisdiction 


Associate 


Benefits Discussion (continued) 

16(b) Has the distribution of program benefits been an Issufr in this 
jurisdiction? 


yes 

no 


l6(c) Please explain. 


l6(d) Hov did the jurisdiction report the distribution of low-moderate 
benefits in its fifth end sixth year applications? Tate data 
from Part E of "Cost Summary", 


% Year 5 % Year 6 


Low-moderate income 
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PART IV. REVISia) BUDGET <ALLOCATION> AND EXPENDITURE DATA 


This part of the report fona deals vith revised budget |pd 
expenditure data. The ala is to match revised budget and expenditure 
data vlth application data you have already provided to see If communities 
axe doing vhat they said they vere going to do. 

Two separate data sets are required: l) revised budget (allocation) 
and expenditure data for activities previously reported; 2) program, 
benefit, and expenditure data for activities that vere not Included in 
the original application. There are also a fev narrative questions on 
reprogramming and expenditures. 

N.B. We ask you to submit a photocopy of the documents used to 
obtain this data. 

While It may be necessary to use other data sources to complete 
the tables in this section, you should use as the basic doement the 
"Progress on Planned Activities" tables from the Grantee Performance 
Report for the first, second, third, and fourth program years . The 
tables you submit must include the activity numbers exactly as you 
previously niunbered them for the program and benefit tables (see sample 
next page). 

If you use a Financial Report, Comptroller Report, or other sources 
for some of the data required, also submit photocopies of these documents, 
shoving the corresponding activity numbers. See sample below of a 
Financial Report. 


Round IV 
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TABLES 10 to 13- BEVISED BUDGET AHD EXPENDITURE DATA 


Using the "Progress on Plsnned Activities" tables from the Grantee 
Perfonnance Report (GPR), assign the same number to each indivldued 
project listed that you assigned that activity on the prograrir tables 
submitted for years one through four. It Is essential that activities 
numbers for Tables 10 to 13 be the same as those you previously gave since 
this data vlll be added to the existing data taken from the applications. 
Activities added because of reprogramming or from the contingency fund 
vlll be recorded on separate tables, picking up the next number in sequence. 

A photocopy of the complete "Progress on Planned Activities" tables 
(for each year), and other data sources, with the assigned numbers should 
be submitted along vith Tables 10 to 13. 

The folloving instructions should be used for completing Tables 10 

to 13: 


Activity number The numbers listed must be exactly the same as 
column those you provided previously for the application 

data. Follow the same sequence, 1, 2, 3* - * • Also, 
insert a few words to identify the activity; e.g,, 
"Main Street park." 


Column J . 


Column K. 


Column L. 


Column M. 


Activity status . Use the number code in the column 
heading. This information is needed to tell us 
which activities in the original application were 
dropped as the program progressed. 

In changing allocation amounts, the area covered 
by the activity may also be changed. If changed , 
list the tracts covered. If not changed , nark 
"Same." 

CDBG year begun. This should be taken directly 
from the GPR table, using column "Year Begun." 

Dollars finally allocated or budgeted . In most 
cases this will come from the GPR, using the dollar 
figure from the column "Obligated— Current Program 
Year." It may be necessary, however, to go to another 
source for this data. The important point is that 
we need to know if, during the program year, the 
amount of money allocated to an activity was changed. 
You should insert the final amount allocated. In 
some cases it will be different from tbe application; 
frequently It will be the same. Do not calculate 
any change; we will do that by comparing the amount 
you put in this column with the amount you previously 
reported in the application. 
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Column R. 


Dollars spent ♦ For each activity put the amount 
of money actually spent (checks written) for that 
activity at the end of the program year. In most 
cases, this will come from the column "Expended — 
CJurrent Program Year," hut in some cases other 
data sources may he needed. 





Revised Budget and Expenditure Bata, Year Two Jurisdiction 



Rotind Hi 



Table 13* Revised Budget and Expenditure Bata, Year Fotrr Jiarisdi Jurisdiction 






Jiirlsdiction 


18 

ie(a) 


18 (^) 


Associate 

g^e of Expenditure for Total CDBG Program 

In the table below please provide the overall rates of spending for 
your Jurisdiction. 


Program year Percent of grant expended at the end of: 

Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 Year 


1 

2 MA 


3 


»A NA 




NA NA MA 


Vfhat factors have led to any delays in spending? 


Bound IV 



Jurisdiction 

Associate 


19 Bate of Housing Rehabilitation Expenditures 


19(a) In the table belov please provide the housing rehabilitation rates 
of spending for your Jurisdiction. The percent should be based on 
allocation figure of the program year. 

Program year Percent of Rehabilitation expended at the end of: 
Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 Year 


1 


2 NA 


3 NA NA 


U NA NA NA 


19(b) What factors have led to any delays in spending? 


Round ly 


JurlsdietloQ 

Associate 


20. Are there any special accounting or reporting procedures In this 
Jurisdiction of which we should he aware in interpreting thr 
expenditure data? 


21. To what extent are expenditure rates in your Jurisdiction good 
Indicators of program progress? Does this vary hy program 
category. Please explain. 


Bound IV 



TABLES lit to 17. PREVIOUSLY UNREPORTED ACTIVITIES 


The attached tables are to be completed for each year In vhich the 
activities vere carried out that were not included In the application. There 
are tvo primary sources for such activities: 1) funds reprogrammed from other 
activities; 2) the contingency or unspecified local option fund.^ Hovever, _ 
there may be other sources of funds such as income earned from cm activity, 
mese unreported activities are an importaujt part of the story of whether 
communities are doing what they said they intended to do in their applications. 


IMPORTANT ; These activities will appear on the "Progress in Planned 
Activities" tables from the Grantee Performance Report. They are the activities 
remaining after you have done the matching for Tables 10 to 13. 

Instructions for completing Tables 1^ to 17 : 


Column A. Activity ntimber . For each program year pickup the next 

nimber in the sequence for that year. For example, if 
you originally listed 1:5 activities in year one, start 
with number 1*6 for that year. Be sure these numbers are on 
photocopies of the "Progress on Planned Activities" 
tables you send to us. 

Column B. See program definitions on p. 3 I* of report form. 

No Column C. 


Column D. See p. 33. 

Column E. Dollars . In most cases data can be taken from GPR, 

using col\imn "Obligated— Current Program Year." However, 
in some cases other sources may be needed. Report in 
thousands . 


Column F. See p. 33. 
No Column G. 

Column H. See p. 1*2. 
Column H. See p. 42 
No Column J. 


No Column K. 

Column L. See p. 50 
No Column M. 


Column N. See p. 51 

Column 0. Source of funds . Report by number coding in heading. 


Round IV 


table ill. FreYlously \tereported Activities, Year One 



Round rv 





















Title lU continued Jurisdiction 



Bound 17 




l ible 15. PlwlPMily III«port«i ^tlvitles. Tear Tiio Jurlsdicti 

Associate 



bO b 


















T^ble 15 contlntied Jurisdiction 



Round TV 



•lible l6. Previously Itoreported Activities, Year Three 



l6 coBtlmied 



Bound IV 





Preylously Itareported Activities, Year Four 

















Table 17 continued Jurisdiction 



Round IV 




Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Your dlscusBion here vlll te the principal source of infonuatlon for 
fleshing out the quantitative data on reprogrannalng and for witing capsules, 
so please guLke it as complete as possible. 


22, What has accounted for any major changes In the allocations of funds 

vithin a program year in this Jurisdiction (e.g. , implementation problems, 
political factors, etc.)? Please refer to the specific program years 
and program categories involved in the discussion. 
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PART V IMPLIMEWTATION 


Round IV 



€6 


IMPLIMENTATION 


Program execution or implementation has hecome a major CDBG Issue. 

In this section we want to Identify the nature and frequency of Implemen- 
tation problems and their causes and resolutions. 


Tables 19-27 Implementation Problems 

We need very specific information on Implementation problems arising 
in the first five years of CDBG in your Jurisdiction. The responses are to 
be given for three time frames; l) years one and two, and 2) years three 
and four, and 3) year five. Tables 18-26, similar in format to the inter- 
govemmental'tablea , are provided for these responses. 

The tables correspond to the three basic types of implementation 
problems Identified in the third CDBG report— local administrative, inter- 
governmental, and cost problems. Referring to the definitions below, choose 
the category that is most appropriate for each problem that arose in your 
Jurisdiction and describe the problem briefly in the corresponding table. 

In addition to the brief description of each problem, the tables call 
for the following information ana assessments: 

e The program category in which the problem arose (see program 
definitions of Part III) 

e The resolution of the problem. 

Associates for urban counties need not report on implementation problems 
of the participating municipalities. 

Categories of Implementation Problems 
( See Chapter 7 of Targeting report) 

Local administrative problems (Tables 18-20) Involve the lack of program 
experience by the local government or a high degree of program com- 
plexity, lack of cooperation from line departments or other local 
agencies, and lack of cooperation from the for-profit private sector, 

Intergovernmental problems (Tables 21—23) Involve clearance problems with 
non-local agencies, including HUD, and the coordination of CDBG funds 
with those from other sources. 

Cost problems (Tables 24-26) Involve unanticipated high cost of land, 
construction, or other components required in the CDBG program, and 
costs that were not anticipated when the project was included in 
the application. 

Following the tables are a series of open-ended questions to flesh out 
the context of the execution problems identified in Tables 18-26. 


Round IV 


jipieiMrtrtion: um tommum PHOBiflis; .EARS 1-2 
(If Bore tbm one proMm arose within a suheategory, list each separately. ) Associate 



Koosd r 






Tlable l8. Jjnplementation : LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROBUiWS: YEARS 1-2 (cont.) JvrlaOictlem 
(If nore 'than on® problem arose within a subcatCRory, list each separately.) Associate 



Round IV 






Table 1^, Xn^lementation; LOCAL ADMllflSTflATITE PROBLEMS; TEARS 3-U J^iriSdictlon 



Foixnd rV 







Table 19. Implementation: LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS: YEARS 3-U (cont. 



Other (explain 







Table 20. Implementations LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS; YEAR 5 Jurisdiction 
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Table 20. iMplementation: LOCAL MMTNISTRATIVE PROBLEMS: YEAR 5 (eo»t.) Jurisdiction 
(if nore than one problem arose vlthin a subcateRory, list each separately. ) Associate 



Round IV 







Tal)le 21. Inplementation: IWTJihGOVKRNMJ'INTAL PWBLKMS: YEARS 1-2 ^ 

Jurlsoict; 

(If Bore than one prohlen arose vlthin a subeatcRory, list each separately. ) Associate 
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Table 21. In^jlementation: INTERGOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS; YEARS 1-2 (continued) Jurisdiction 
(If sore tbsn one problem arose within a subcategory, list each separately. ) Associate 







Table 22. Inpleaentatlwi: JITTERGOVEHMIinfm raOBL04S: YEAHS Jurlsdict: 

(if mere bban one problem arose within a snhcategory, list each sepsurately. ) Associate 





Tatle 22. Implementation; INTERGOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS; YEARS 3-^ (continued) Jurisdiction 
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Table 23. Implementation: I!ri!ERGOVERNKSIJTAL PROBLEMS: YEAR 5 Jnriadict 

(If more than one problem arose Tltbin a snbcategory, list each separately.) Associate 
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Table 23. Biplementatlon: INTERGOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS: YEAR 5 (continued) Jurlsdlctlcni 
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Table 2U. Inplenientationt COST PROBLEMS; YEARS 1-2 Jurlsolet! 

(If Bwre thaa one proUem arose •within a subcategory, list each separately,) Associate 
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Table 25. Ij^lementotlon : COST PROBLEMS: YEARS 3-U JurlBOietlon 

{if Bore thaa-OBe problen arose vlthln a siibcategory, list each separately.) Associate 






Table 25. latplCTentatlon: COST PROBLEMS: Years 3 -U (continued) Jurisdlct: 

(If Bore than one problem arose vlthin a subcategory, list each separately. ) Associate 







Table 26. haplmentBCtlon: COST PROBLEMS: YEAH 5 Jurisdiction 
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Table 26. Iniplementation: COST PROBLEMS : YEAR 5 (continued) Jurisdiction 
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JurisdictiOD 

ABsoeiate 


Implementation Problems 


If there have been major Implementation problems In your Jurisdiction 
discuss hov they arose and vhat action vas taken to deal vlth them; 
e.g.» were problems resolved so that the program could be carried out, 
or vas the program changed? Assess the problems in terms of local 
administrative capacity, intergovernmental factors, cost problems, 
etc. Your discussion here will be the principal source of information 
for fleshing out the quantitative analysis and for writing the report 
capsules, so please make it as complete as jiosslble. 


Round TV 



Jurisdiction 


Associate 

23(a) Discuss sajor laiplenentation problems associated vlth the private 

for-profit sector such as private lending Institutions, construction 
contractors, etc? 


23(b) Discuss implementation problems associated with the citizen 

participation process in your Jurisdiction, Were these problems 
specific to citizen participation under CDBG, or did they relate 
to long-standing proced\ireB or political interests? 


Round IV 



Jurisdiction 


78 


Associate 


Implementation Sucoesfles 


2^. If there vere no major implementation problems In your Juris- 
diction (refer to Tables 18-26), how do you account for this? 


Bound ly 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


25. If, and vhere possible, ve would like to discuss factors responsible 
for the successful implementation of CDBG, both in Jurisdictions 
which had implementation problems and those irtilch did not. In the 
following questions discuss CDBG activities that were successfully 
Implemented in your Jurisdiction. 

25(a) To what extent was procedural innovation a factor in the successful 
implementation of the program? Did this vary by program type? If 
so, how? 


25(b) To what extent did local administrative capacity accoiuit for successful 
Implementation of the program? Did this vary by type of program? 

If so, how? 


Rotind IV 



Jurisdiction 

Associate 


25(c) To vhat extent did the private for-^jroflt sector account for success** 
ful program emplementation? Did this vary by type of program? IT 
BO, hov? 


25(d) What othei factors account for successful program implementation? 
Did this vary by type of program? If so, how? 


26. Generally discuss the role and influence of non-profit organizations in 
the CDBG program as they have evolved in your Jurisdiction, To what 
extent have they aided or hindered the Implementation of the program. 
Give examples. 


Bound IV 



Jurisdiction 


Associate 


Over the six-year history of CDBG» what impact has the program had on 
the development needs of the Jurisdiction? Which actors would most 
agree vith your assessment? Which actors would most disagree with 
your assessment? Why? 


Found IV 



APPENDIX 2 


Brookings Monitoring Sample, Showing Descriptive Statistics 



Appendix 2. Brookings Monitorinfi: Sample, Showing Descriptive Statistics, 
Alphabetically by State 
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Sioux City CC 172 86 -3-9 10.5 6.7 67.0 



Appendix 2 continued 
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